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THE STREETS OF PARIS FORTY YEARS AGO. 


Tue changes which have come 
about during the last forty years 
in the aspect of the streets of Paris 
have been vastly more marked 
than those which have occurred 
in London within the same period. 
The two main reasons of the differ- 
ence are : firstly, that London set 
to work to modify its ways at a 
much earlier date than Paris, and 
that Paris still retained, at the 
commencement of the fifties, many 
remainders of ancient sights and 
customs, and still presented many 
characteristics of past days, which, 
on this side of the Channel, had 
faded out long before; secondly, 
that, when transformation did at 
last begin in Paris, it was far more 
sudden and violent, far more uni- 
versal and radical, than the mild 
gradual variations we have intro- 
duced in London, and that, in 
consequence of the utterness of 
that transformation, an entire city 
was virtually swept away and a 
new one put in its place. The 
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Paris of the First Empire was still 
visible in 1850, almost unaltered 
in its essential features; old 
houses, old roadways, old vehicles, 
old cheapnesses, old particularities 
of all sorts, had been faithfully 
preserved, and struck both the eye 
and the pocket of the new-comer 
as signs of another epoch. It was 
not till Haussmann began, in 1854, 
the reconstruction, not only of so 
many of the buildings of Paris, 
but—what was far more grave—of 
its conditions, and practices, and 
order of existence, that the relics 
of former life, former manners, 
and former economies found them- 
selves successively crushed out, 
and that the brilliant extravagant 
Paris of Napoleon III. was evolved 
from the ruins. 

At the commencement of the 
Second Empire Paris was still a 
city of many mean streets and a 
few grand ones ; still a city of rare 
pavements, rough stones, stagnant 
gutters, and scarcely any drainage ; 
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still a city of uncomfortable homes, 
of varied smells, of relatively 
simple life, and of close intermix- 
ture of classes. This last element 
—the intermixture of classes—ex- 
ercised particular influence on the 
look of the streets as on the home 
contacts of the inhabitants, and 
needs to be borne always in mind in 
endeavouring to reconstitute the 
former aspects of the place. Of 
course there were, in those days as 
always, certain quarters of the 
town which were tenanted exclus- 
ively by the poor; but the great 
feature was that the poor were not 
restricted to those special quarters ; 
they lodged everywhere else as 
well, wherever they found them- 
selves in proximity to their work, 
in the most aristocratic as in the 
lowest districts. In almost every 
house in the fashionable parts of 
Paris the successive floors were 
inhabited by a regular gradation 
of classes from the bottom to the 
top; over the rich people on the 
first and second floors were clerks 
and tradespeople en chambre on 
the third and fourth, and workmen 
of all sorts on the fifth and sixth. 
Thorough mingling of ranks under 
the same roof was the rule of life: 
all the lodgers used the same stairs 
(in those days back staircases 
scarcely existed); all tramped up 
and down amidst the careless spill- 
ings and droppings of the less clean 
portion of the inmates. The most 
finished of the women of the period 
thought it natural to use the same 
flight as the dirty children from 
above them; a lady going out to 
dinner in white satin did not feel 
shocked at meeting a mason in 
white calico coming in; nodding 
acquaintances between fellow-lodg- 
ers were formed when time had 
taught them each other’s faces. 
The effect of this amalgamation in 
the houses stretched out naturally 
into the streets, where, in conse- 
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quence of the nearness of their 
homes, the various strata of the 
population of each quarter were 
thrown together far more promis- 
cuously than they are now. The 
workers have no place in the new 
houses, which are built for the rich 
alone; they have been driven to 
the outskirts, instead of being 
spread, more or less, over the 
whole town: the classes and the 
masses live now entirely apart, in 
districts remote from each other, 
and the growing hate of the masses 
for the classes has been consider- 
ably stimulated by the separation. 
A totally altered social relation- 
ship, a far less friendly attitude 
and feeling between the top and 
the bottom, has resulted from the 
expulsion of so many of the poor 
from their old homes. 

The good streets of Paris forty 
years ago were therefore far more 
generally representative than they 
are to-day. They exhibited the 
various components of the com- 
munity with more abundance, more 
accuracy, and a truer average; 
universal blending was their nor- 
mal condition. The stranger learnt 
more from them in a day about 
types and categories than he can 
now learn in a week, for in the 
present state of things there are, 
in one direction, regions where a 
cloth coat is never beheld, and, in 
another, districts where a blouse 
is almost unknown. And when to 
this former medley of persons 
and castes we add the notable 
differences of dress, of bearing, 
of occupations of the passers-by 
from those which prevail in the 
rich quarters now, the contrast of 
general effect may easily be im- 
agined. Forty years are but an 
instant in the history of a nation, 
and yet the last forty years have 
sufficed to produce an organic 
change in the appearance of the 
streets of Paris. 
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The change extends to every- 
thing—to the houses, the shops, 
the public and private carriages, 
the soldiers, the policemen, the 
hawkers’ barrows, and the aspect 
of the men and women. Nearly 
everything has grown smarter, but 
everything without exception has 
grown dearer. Whether the for- 
mer compensates for the latter is 
a question which every one must 
decide for himself according to his 
personal view. 

The shops were of course in- 
ferior to what they are now. The 
show in the windows—the montre, 
as the French call it—was less 
brilliant and less tempting. They 
were, however, the prettiest of 
their time in Europe; and all that 
they have done since has been to 
march onward with the century, 
and, amidst the general progress 
of the world, to keep the front 
place they held before. Stores, in 
the English sense, have never be- 
come acclimatised in Paris (though 
several attempts have been made 
to introduce them), mainly because 
the cooks refuse to purchase food 
in places where they can get no 
commission for themselves; but 
the growth of the Bon Marché 
and the Louvre, which has been 
entirely effected within the last 
forty years, supplies evidence 
enough that in Paris, as in Lon- 
don, the tendency of the period— 
outside the cooks—is towards com- 
prehensive establishments, where 
objects of many natures can be 
found at low prices under the 
same roof. Potin, the universal 
grocer, supplies even an example 
of success in spite of the cooks. 
Yet, notwithstanding the compe- 
tition of the new menageries of 
goods, most of the shop windows 
on the Boulevards and in the Rue 
de la Paix seem to indicate that the 
commerce inside is still prosperous. 
Certain sorts of shops have, it is 
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true, entirely, or almost entirely, 
disappeared, partly from the gen- 
eral change of ways of life, partly 
from the absorption of their busi- 
ness by larger traders. For in- 
stance, I believe I am correct in 
saying that there is not now one 
single glove-shop left in Paris (I 
mean a shop in which gloves alone 
are kept, as used to be the case 
in former times). The high-class 
special dealers in lace, in cachemire 
shawls, in silks, have melted away. 
At the other end of the scale the 
herboristes, who sold medicinal 
herbs, have vanished too; the 
rotissewrs, who had blazing fires 
behind their windows, and sup- 
plied roast chickens off the spit, 
have abandoned business; even the 
hot-chestnut dealer of the winter 
nights is rarely to be discovered 
now. Specialities, excepting jewel- 
lery, are ceasing to be able to hold 
their own ; emporiums are choking 
them. Measuring the old shops 
all round—in showiness, in variety 
of articles, in extent of business— 
they were incontestably inferior to 
those of to-day, though not more 
so than in any other capital. 

The look of the private carriages 
was also far less bright. They 
were less well turned out; the 
horses were heavier; the servants 
were often badly dressed ; the driv- 
ing was, if possible, more careless. 
French carriages (like French 
plates and knifes) have always 
been more lightly made than those 
of England, and at that time the 
difference was more marked, be- 
cause English carriages were more 
massive than now. The omnibuses 
and cabs were dirty and uncom- 
fortable; ancient shapes still ex- 
isted, and, certainly, they did not 
aid to adorn the streets. 

In general terms it may be said 
that, in Paris as everywhere else— 
but more perhaps in Paris than 
elsewhere—there was, in compari- 
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son with to-day, less smartness, 
less alertness, less hurry, and of 
course less movement, for the popu- 
lation was much smaller, and the 
city was still limited by the octroz 
wall. The relative absence of 
bustle produced, however, no dul- 
ness: the streets were not so noisy, 
not so crowded, not so business- 
like as they have become since ; 
but I think it is quite true to say 
that they were as bright. The 
brightness came from one special 
cause, from a spring of action pro- 
per to the time, which produced an 
aspect unlike that of other days. 
The great peculiarity, the strik- 
ing mark and badge, which distin- 
guished the streets of then from 
the streets of now, were supplied 
by a something which was nation- 
ally proper to the France of the 
period, by a something which none 
of us will see at work again in the 
same form—by the type of the 
Paris women of the time. 

The question of the influence of 
women on the aspect of out-of-door 
life has always occupied the atten- 
tion of travellers. I have discussed 
it—and, especially, the comparative 
attractiveness of European women 
of different races and epochs—with 
many cosmopolitan observers, in- 
cluding old diplomatists from vari- 
ous lands, who, as a class, are ex- 
perienced artistes en femmes and 
profound students of “the eternal 
feminine,” and I have found a 
concordancy of opinion on two 
points: one, that the women of 
Paris have always stood first as re- 
gards open-air effect (the Viennese 
are generally put second, though 
lengths behind); the other, that 
at no time within living memory 
have they contributed so largely, 
so exclusively indeed, to that effect 
as they did half a century ago. 
Their performance indoors is not 
included in the present matter; it 
is not their talk but their walk, 
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not their home manner but their 
outdoor maintien, not their social 
action in private but their physi- 
cal effect in public, that concern us 
here. 

The results, to the eye of the 
passer-by, were admirable; and 
so were the processes by which the 
results were reached. The period 
of Louis Philippe had been essen- 
tially honest and respectable; it 
had discouraged vanities and 
follies ; it had encouraged moder- 
ation and prudence ; it had reacted 
on the whole organisation of the 
life of the time, and, amongst 
other things, on women’s dress. 
It was a season of economy, of 
frank acceptance of the fruits of 
small money, and of an astonishing 
handiness in making the most 
out of little. When we look back 
(with the ideas of to-day) to the 
conditions of expenditure which 
prevailed then, it is difficult to 
believe that, with such limited 
resources, the woman of the time 
can have won such a place in the 
admiration of the world. I am 
certainly not far wrong in affirm- 
ing that the majority of the women 
of the upper classes who ambled 
about the streets in those days had 
not spent ten pounds each on their 
entire toilette, every detail of it 
included. The tendency of the 
epoch was towards extreme re- 
finement, but towards equally 
extreme simplicity as the basis of 
the refinement. There was no 
parade of stuffs, or colours, or of 
facons; there was scarcely any 
costly material; but there was a 
perfume of high-breeding and a 
daintiness of small niceties that 
were most satisfying to the critical 
beholder. Finish not flourish, 
distinction not display, grace not 
glitter, were the aims pursued. 
The great ambition—indeed, the 
one ambition—was to be comme il 
faut; that phrase expressed the 
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perfection of feminine possibilities 
as the generation understood them. 
And they were comme il faut/ 
Never has delicate femininity 
reached such a height, never has 
the ideal “lady” been so consum- 
mately achieved. That ideal (by 
its nature purely conventional) 
has never been either conceived or 
worked out identically in all coun- 
tries simultaneously ; local variety 
has always existed; the Russian 
lady, the German lady, the English 
lady, the French Jady—I mean, of 
course, women of social position 
—have never been precisely like 
each other: the differences are 
diminishing with facilities of com- 
munication and more frequent 
contacts, but they still exist per- 
ceptibly, and half a century ago 
were clearly marked. The French 
lady of the time was most distinct- 
ly herself, not the same as the con- 
temporaneous lady of other lands, 
and the feeling of the judges to 
whom I have already referred was 
that, out of doors, she beat them 
all. I personally remember her (I 
was young then, and probably 
somewhat enthusiastic) as a dream 
of charm, and feminine beyond 
anything I have seen or heard of 
since. 

Conceive the effect she produced 
in the streets! Conceive the 
sensation of strolling in a crowd 
in which every woman had done 
her utmost to be comme il faut ; 
in which, as a natural result, 
a good many looked “born”; 
in which a fair minority might 
have carried on their persons the 
famous lines inscribed on one of 
the arabesqued walls of the Al- 
hambra, “ Look at my elegance ; 
thou wilt reap from it the benefit 
of a commentary on decoration.” 
The fashions of the time aided in 
the production of the effect sought 
for ; they were quiet, simple, sub- 
dued ; and they were so because 
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the women who adopted them had 
the good sense to take calm, sim- 
plicity, sobriety for their rules. 

Alas! the expression comme il 
faut has disappeared from the 
French language, just as the type 
and the ideas of which I have 
been speaking have disappeared 
from French life. Something very 
different is wanted now. None 
but old people know the ancient 
meaning of comme il faut; if the 
young ones were acquainted with 
it they would only scorn it. As 
the ‘ Figaro’ observed some years 
ago, “la femme comme il faut est 
remplacée par la femme comme il 
en faut.” When the streets were 
peopled by the “femme comme il 
faut,” it was a privilege and a 
lesson to walk in them. 

And yet, if she could be called 
to life again, the streets of to-day 
would only laugh at her. Paris 
has grown accustomed to another 
theory of woman, and would have 
no applause to offer to a revival of 
the past. The eye addicts itself 
to what it sees each day, mistakes 
mere habit for reasoned preference, 
and likes or dislikes, admires or 
contemns, by sheer force of con- 
tact ; but surely it will be owned, 
even by those who are completely 
under present influences, that the 
principles of dress and bearing 
which were applied in Paris in the 
second quarter of the century had 
at all events a value which has 
become rare since. Women at- 
tained charm without expense, but 
with strong personality, for the 
reason that they manufactured it 
for themselves, and did not ask 
their tailor to supply it. It was 
a delicious pattern while it lasted, 
and while it corresponded to the 
needs of a time; but the time has 
passed, the pattern has become 
antiquated, and, in every way, 
Paris has lost largely by the 
change. 
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Unhappily there was a fault in 
this attractive picture; but as it 
was a fault common to all Europe 
then, and was in no way special 
to the French, it did not strike 
the foreign spectator of those days, 
because he was accustomed to it 
everywhere. The fault was that 
it was the fashion to look insipid ! 
The portraits of the period testify 
amply to the fact, for they depict 
the least expressive looking genera- 
tion that ever had itself painted. 
Both ringlets and flat bandeaux 
lent their aid successively to the 
fabrication of the air of weak- 
ness. The Parisienne, with all her 
natural vivacity, could not escape 
from the universal taint: in com- 
parison with what she has been at 
other times and is to-day, there was 
about her a feebleness of physiog- 
nomy, a suppression of animation, 
and even, in certain highly de- 
veloped cases, an intentional as- 
sumption of languid imbecility. 
But at that time no one perceived 
this ; we were all (men as well as 
women) determined to give our- 
selves an appearance of impassive- 
ness, because we regarded it as 
one of the essential foundations of 
the comme il faut. We see now 
how fatuous we looked then; but 
at the moment we were blind to 
our own weakness, and simply be- 
held in placidity of movements and 
of countenance an indispensable 
adjunct of distinction. 

And yet, with all this putting 
on of a puerility that did not be- 
long to them, and was in utter 
contradiction to their nature, I 
repeat that those women stood 
entirely apart. Not only had they 
admirable finish of detail in every- 
thing that composed them, but 
they possessed, furthermore, what 
they called la maniére de s’en servir. 
Their handling of themselves was 
most interesting to study. What 
a spectacle it was, for instance, to 





see one of them come out on a 
damp day, stop for half a minute 
beneath the doorway while she 
picked up her skirts in little 
gathers in her left hand, draw the 
bottom tight against the right 
ankle, and start off, lifting the 
pleats airily beside her! Both 
the dexterity of the folding and 
the lightness of the holding were 
wonderful to contemplate: no 
sight in the streets was so in- 
tensely Parisian as that one. I 
imagine that, at this present date, 
there is not a woman in the place 
who could do it. The science is 
forgotten. The putting on of the 
shawl or mantle was another work 
of art, so skilfully was it tightened 
in so as to narrow and slope down 
the shoulders, as was the fashion 
then. 

And if the higher strata con- 
tributed in this degree to the for- 
mation of the outdoor picture, al- 
most as much must be said of the 
share of adornment of the streets 
which was furnished by many of 
the women of the lower classes, 
especially by what still remained of 
that delightful model, the grisette. 
The grisette was dying out at the 
beginning of the Second Empire, 
but bright examples of her still 
survived, and it was impossible to 
look at them without keen ap- 
preciation of their strange attrac- 
tiveness. It must be remembered 
that the grisette constituted a type, 
not a class; that she was a grisette 


because of what she looked like, - 


not because of what she was. She 
was rather generally well-behaved, 
and always hard-working. She 
was a shop-assistant, a maker of 
artificial flowers, a sempstress of a 
hundred sorts, but it was not her 
occupation that made her a grisette ; 
she became one solely by the clothes 
she chose to put on, and by the 
allwre she chose to give herself. 
The grisette of Louis Philippe’s 
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time (which was the epoch of her 
full expansion) wore in the sum- 
mer—the true season to judge her 
—a short cotton or muslin dress, 
always newly ironed, fresh, and 
crisp ; a silk apron ; a muslin fichw; 
a white lace cap trimmed with a 
quantity of flowers ; delicate shoes 
and stockings (buttoned boots for 
women were just invented, but the 
grisette would have thought her- 
self disgraced for ever if she had 
come out either in boots or a 
bonnet); and on Sundays straw 
kid gloves with the one button of 
the period. With her sprightly 
step, the buoyant carriage of her 
head, her usually slight figure and 
pretty feet, she lighted up the 
streets like sunshine, and spread 
around her an atmosphere of 
brightness. She had even—in cer- 
tain cases at all events—a distinc- 
tion of her own, which was curious 
and interesting to observe. She, 
too, did her little best to be comme 
il faut, for that was the rule of 
the time, and really, in a sort of a 
way, she sometimes got very near 
it. Of course, the girls who com- 
posed the class of grisettes were 
unequal in their capacities and in 
the results they achieved. Some 
grew almost ladylike (though al- 
ways with a slight savour of what, 
in Spain, is so expressively called 
“salt”), while others never lost 
the look and manners of their 
origin. But all resisted, with fair 
success, the influence of surround- 
ing insipidity, and maintained, I 
think I may say alone, amidst the 
universal assumption of apathy, 
the sparkle proper to the Gallic 
race. Alas! the Hausmannising 
of Paris gave the last push to the 
fall of the grisette. She vanished 
with the narrow streets, the pav- 
ing-stones, and the cheapnesses 
that had made her possible, and 
though she lingered for a while, 
under other names, in some of the 
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provincial towns (especially in Bor- 
deaux, where I saw white caps 
and flowers as late as 1858), no 
more was perceived of her in Paris, 
The damage done to the streets 
by her disappearance was irremedi- 
able : they are almost more changed 
by it than by all else together. 

Of the men of the time I have 
nothing to say, except that most of 
them simpered and thought them- 
selves delightful. 

The first place was taken by the 
women, so I have put them first. 
The second place in the effect of 
the streets belonged, I think, to 
the itinerant traders of the mo- 
ment, most of whom have faded 
out of being. 

The twenty thousand men who 
lived by keeping the inhabitants 
supplied with water were cer- 
tainly the most practically useful 
of all the vanished workers of that 
time, and they were omnipresent, 
for their casks and buckets formed 
an element of the view in every 
street. Water was not laid on 
into the houses ; it was carried up 
each day to every flat, even to the 
sixth floor, when there was one, 
by a member of the corporation of 
the portewrs eau. Dressed in- 
variably in dark-green or blue 
velveteen, they tramped heavily 
and slowly up the staircases, with 
a load, carried from a shoulder 
bar, of two great metal pails full 
to the brim. Worthy fellows 
they generally were, strong as 
buffaloes, plodding on an unending 
treadmill. I often asked myself 
whether they ever thought. In 
the streets their casks on wheels 
(hand-dragged) stood at every 
door, and children used to watch 
with delight the perfect unbroken 
roundness of the arched stream of 
water which, when the plug was 
drawn, rushed out of the cask, 
through a brass-lined hole, into 
the bucket which stood below it 
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in the roadway. The stream was 
exactly like a curved staff of glass, 
and so absolutely smooth that it 
seemed motionless. The portewrs 
d'eau have gone, like the grisettes ; 
they have been replaced by pipes. 
But while they still existed, while 
the question of what was to be- 
come of them if their work was 
suppressed was being discussed, the 
population almost took their side, 
and, from habit, appeared to prefer 
the old buckets to the new pipes. 
Those water-carriers had existed 
for centuries; they were a com- 
ponent part of the life of Paris; 
it seemed both cruel and ungrate- 
ful to take their bread away, for 
the sake of a so-called progress 
which very few persons under- 
stood, and of which nobody felt 
the need; so the philanthropic 
cried out against the change. I 
remember being asked to go to a 
meeting of protestation got up by 
a lady, who canvassed all her 
friends. But the buckets were 
eradicated all the same, only the 
extinction was effected gradually ; 
the men found other work, and 
when the community became, at 
last, acquainted with the advan- 
tages of “constant supply,” it 
ceased, thanklessly, to mourn over 
the giants in velveteen, and won- 
dered, indeed, how it could ever 
have endured them. 

The chiffonniers, again, have lost 
their trade—at least it has become 
so totally modified that they no 
longer pursue it in its ancient 
form. The waste and dirt from 
every house used to be poured out 
into the street, before the front 
door, each evening at nine or 
ten o'clock, and the chiffonnier, 
with his lantern and his hook in 
his hands and his basket on his 
back, arrived at once and raked 
the heaps over, to see what he 
could find in them. But it be- 
came forbidden either to throw 
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the refuse into the street or to 
bring it out at night. It was 
prescribed that it should be carried 
down in the early morning in a 
box, which is placed, full, at the 
door, and is emptied before nine 
o'clock into the dust-carts which 
go round each day. The chiffon- 
niers, therefore, have no longer 
the opportunity of picking over 
the dirt, for it has ceased to offer 
itself in an accessible form: they 
have, for the most part, to carry 
on their trade after the refuse is 
discharged from the carts at the 
depots, and, consequently, have 
almost disappeared from the 
streets. They cannot be regarded 
as a loss, for they were, of neces- 
sity, dirty and bad smelling, and 
looked, as they prowled about with 
their dull lantern in the dark, like 
spectres of miserable evilness. But, 
all the same, they were thoroughly 
typical of old Paris. 

There were in those days a quan- 
tity of vagrant traders about the 
streets, charlatans, marchands am- 
bulants, and faisewrs de tours ; 
the police were merciful to them, 
and allowed them to carry on 
their business almost in liberty. 
Two of them were celebrated: an 
open-air dentist whose name I have 
forgotten, and Mangin—“|’illustre 
Mangin,” as he called himself—the 
pencil-seller. All Paris knew those 
two. 

The dentist drove about in a 
four- wheeled cart of gorgeous 
colours, with a platform in front 
on which operations were per- 
formed. Immediately behind the 
platform were an organ and a 
drum, which instruments were 
played, together or separately, by 
a boy, and always irrespectively of 
each other. Their use was to drown 
the yells of the patients. I saw 
that dentist frequently at the en- 
trance of the Avenue Gabriel in 
the Champs Elysées ; but although 
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there was invariably an excited 
crowd listening to his eloquence 
and contemplating his surgery, I 
never felt tempted to stop to hear 
or watch him, because, with the 
disposition to neglect opportunities 
which is proper to youth, I failed 
to see the amusement of staring at 
people having their teeth drawn in 
public. I am sorry now that I was 
so fastidious, for I missed a curious 
spectacle, and am unable to de- 
scribe it here. The show was 
evidently attractive to a portion 
of the mob, for there were, each 
time I passed, many rows of 
people applauding the dentist 
when he declared (in flowery 
words, I was assured) that he 
never hurt any one, and applaud- 
ing his victims still more when 
they shrieked. I think he charged 
five sous (twopence-halfpenny) for 
dragging out a tooth ; which proves 
that, as I have already observed, 
prices were lower in those days 
than they are now. 

3ut if I shunned the dentist I 
never missed a chance of listening 
to Mangin, who really was a pro- 
digious fellow. It was said that 
he had taken a university degree, 
and the varied knowledge which 
he scattered about in his unceasing 
speeches gave probability to the 
rumour. Anyhow, whatever had 
been his education, his outpour of 
strange argument, his originality 
and facility, his spirit of @ propos, 
his rapidity of utterance, and, 
above all, the perpetual newness 
of his fancies, were positively start- 
ling. Of course his talk was often 
vulgar; but it must be remembered 
that it was addressed to a street 
mob, most of whose members loved 
coarseness. Like the dentist, he 
paraded about the town in a cart, 
but his vehicle was dark, and had 
a high back. Also, like the den- 
tist, he had an organ and a drum, 
but they were only used in the in- 
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tervals of his discourses. He had 
a day and an hour for each quarter 
of the town, and was always awaited 
by aneager crowd. The spot where 
I habitually saw him was in the 
roadway by the side of the Made- 
leine. He was then a man of 
about forty-five, with a great brown 
beard, pleasant-looking, thick. He 
wore a huge brass helmet, with 
immense black feathers, and a 
scarlet cloak, which he called his 
toga. His unhesitating command 
of words, his riotous fertility of 
subjects and ideas, were such that, 
though I listened to him frequently, 
T never heard him make the same 
observation twice. He did assert 
continually that he was a descen- 
dant of Achilles, and that he wore 
that gentleman’s uniform, but that 
declaration formed no real part of 
his speeches ; it was a mere official 
indication, and had in it none of 
the character of an argument. I 
think I may say that his harangues 
were absolutely fresh each day. I 
do not pretend to remember more 
than a few of the phrases I have 
heard him utter, but I can give a 
fair general idea of his style, in- 
cluding some of his own words. 
Here is an example :— 


“Ladies, gentlemen, children, ene- 
mies, and friends!—Buy my pencils. 
There are no other pencils like them on 
earth or in the spheres. Listen! They 
are black! You imagine, of course, in 
the immensity of your ignorance—it 
is wonderful how ignorant people are 
capable of being, especially about 
pencils—that all pencils are black. 
Error! Criminal error! Error as 
immense and as fatal as that of Mark 
Antony when he fell in love with 
Cleopatra. All other pencils are 
grey! Mine alone possess the merit 
of being truly black. They are black, 
for instance, as the hair of Eve. 
Here I pause to observe that it is a 
general mistake to suppose that Eve 
was a fair woman. She was as dark 
as if she had been born in the Sahara, 
of Sicilian parents, I was in the 
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Garden of Eden with her, and I ought 
to know. I was, in that stage of my 
transmigration, the original canary 
bird, and looked at her as I flew 
about. I was saying that my pencils 
are black. Listen! They are black, 
not only as the hair of Eve, but black 
as that hideous night after the earth- 
quake of Lisbon ; black as the ex- 
pression of countenance of Alexander 
the Great (you are aware, of course, 
that he was an irritable person) when 
he found there was no sugar in his 
coffee; black as the waves which 
gurgled over Phaéthon when he fell 
headlong into the Po; black as your 
sweet complexion might be, my dear” 
(to a girl in the crowd), “if it did not 
happen to be, on the contrary, as pink 
as my toga, as white as my soul, as 
transparent as the truth of my words. 
But blackness—friends, enemies, and 
children—is only one of the ten 
thousand excellences of my un- 
approachable pencils. They are also 
unbreakable, absolutely unbreakable. 
See! Watch! I dash this finely cut 
pencil-point on to this block of massive 
steel. The strength of my arm is 
such (I inherit it, with other classi- 
cal peculiarities, from my ancestor, 
the late Achilles) that I dent the steel ; 
but I cannot break the point. You 
smile! It wounds me that you smile, 
for thereby you imply a doubt, just as 
Solomon smiled while he wondered 
which of the two women was the 
mother of the baby. Come up and 
verify the fact if you do not believe. 
There is the mark on the steel; there 
is the pencil-point. The point is 
sharpened, not blunted, by the fierce- 
ness of the blow. One sou, five cen- 
times, for a single pencil! Ten sous, 
fifty centimes, for a dozen! At those 
prices I give them away, out of pure 
love of humanity. Ten sous a dozen! 
Who buys? Yes, you, sir? Yes. 
One dozen, or two dozen, or ten dozen ? 
Very good, two dozen. You see, my 
children, that the entire universe 
comes to buy my pencils. This gentle- 
man, who has just taken two dozen, 
has travelled straight from the cele- 
brated island of Jamaica (where hum- 
ming-birds are cultivated on a vast 
scale in order to distil from them the 
sugar they contain) for the express 
es 2 of obtaining a supply. He 

eard of them out there—I mention 








for the information of such of you as 
may not be acquainted with the geo- 
graphy of the oceans, that Jamaica ison 
the coast of China, and therefore very 
distant—and he has travelled half-way 
round the world to come to me to-day. 
Don’t blush, sir, at my revelation 
of the grandeur of your act. It is a 
noble act, sir ; well may you—and I— 
be proud of it. Yes, my little beauty, 
two dozen? You, my child, have not 
arrived by steamer, railway, or 
balloon from the celestial waters of 
Pekin, where the population is born 
with pigtails, and feeds exclusively on 
its own finger-nails, which are grown 
very long for the purpose—you have 
arrived only from the heights of 
Montmartre ; but your merit also is 
great, for you have faith in my pen- 
cils. Who else has faith in my pen- 
cils? Black, unbreakable, easy to 
cut, easy to suck, easy to pick your 
teeth with, easy to put behind your 
ear, easy to carry in your pocket, de- 
lightful to make presents with. Who 
buys my pencils to offer them to her 
he loves? Yes, young man. Good! 
Strike the drum, slave; strike the 
fulminating drum, the very drum that 
resounded at the taking of Troy— 
it was sent to the relations of Achilles 
by Ulysses, and has come down as an 
heirloom in the family—in honour of 
this noble youth, this brilliant French- 
man, this splendid subject of the Em- 
peror. He offers my pencils to her/ 
I drink to her! At least I would if I 
had anything to drink. Ten sous 
for twelve of such pencils as mine! 
It’s absurd! It pains my heart to sell 
them. I have to tear myself away 
from them as the wild horses of Attila 
tore his prisoners to pieces. The boy 
who does not buy my pencils is des- 
tined to a life of misery ; he will be 
kept in on Sundays; he will be 
brought up principally on dry bread, 
but butter and jam will be danced 
goadingly before his eyes. When he 
becomes a man he will fail in every- 
thing he attempts, and will suffer 
from many hitherto unknown diseases. 
His horse, if he has one, will possess 
a tail like a rolled-up umbrella, and 
knees the shape of seventy - seven. 
His cook will put hairs into his soup. 
As for the girl who does not buy my 
pencils, her fate will be more awful 
still. Never will she find a husband ! 
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What, girls, you hear the fearful fate 
that awaits you, and you do not rush 
up instantly to buy? Rush, if you 
wish to be mothers! Rush, if you 
long to be happy, beautiful, and rich ! 
That’s right; two, three, four, who 
long to be happy, beautiful, and rich. 
The more pencils you buy, the 
happier, the more beautiful, and the 
richer you will be. How many shall 
we say! Twenty dozen each? I 
make a reduction for all quantities 
over ten dozen. What? One? One? 
One single pencil? For one sou? 
And you expect to be happy, beauti- 
ful, and rich for one sou? Even in 
this glorious land of France, even in 
this country of delights, that result is 
impossible, quite impossible. Take a 
dozen at all events; even then you 
will only be relatively happy, moder- 
ately beautiful, and not at all rich. 
Joy, loveliness, and weaith increase 
with pencils. Yes, sir, two dozen. 
To you, sir, I do not promise hand- 
someness, but I predict success, es- 
pecially with ladies. My pencils 
render men irresistible with women. 
Now that you have them in your 
hand, try the effect on that tall girl 
next to you; it will be visible at 
once. Ten sous a dozen! Who buys? 
I pause. I take needed rest, but only 
for an instant. Slave, sound the 
roaring drum, revolve the handle of 
the pealing organ, in order to divert 
the admiring crowd while I repose.” 


And he proceeded to suck liquorice. 

I have given this speech at some 
length, because it paints not only 
a man but a situation. How ut- 
terly other from the conditions of 
to-day must have been the state 
of the streets of Paris when it was 
possible to shout out all that 
twenty yards from the Boulevard, 
and to go on shouting every day, 
without being arrested by the 
police as a nuisance. 

When Mangin disappeared (his 
eclipse occurred, so far as I can 
remember, somewhere about 1856) 
he left vacancy behind him. He 
was, like Napoleon, unreplaceable. 

Another curious artist, of whom 
I often heard, had gone out of 
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sight before my time. He painted 
portraits at fairs and in the streets, 
and a placard at the door of his 
booth bore in large letters the 
inscription :— 


PORTRAITS ! 
PORTRAITS ! 
RESSEMBLANCE FRAPPANTE, 2 francs, 
RESSEMBLANCE ORDINAIRE, | france, 


Arr DE FAMILLE, 50 centimes. 


It seems that the air de famille 
was the most largely ordered of 
the three degrees of likeness, and 
that scarcely anybody went to the 
expense of a ressemblance frap- 
pante. This man, it seems, made 
no speeches; but the wording of 
his advertisement was worth much 
talking. 

One more exhibitor will I de- 
scribe—a juggler. He came every 
Tuesday afternoon to the south- 
east corner of the Place de la 
Madeleine, just outside the shop 
where Flaxland, the music-dealer, 
is now established ; and there, in 
his shirt-sleeves, he conjured and 
played tricks. I remember only 
one of his devices, but that one 
sufficed to make him a sight of 
the time. He asked the crowd 
for pennies (pieces of two sous, I 
mean); he put five of them into 
his right hand, played with them, 
tossed them a few times in the 
air, and then suddenly flung them 
straight up to a height which 
seemed above the house-tops. He 
watched them intently as they 
rose, and, as they turned and be- 
gan to fall, he opened with his left 
hand the left pocket of his waist- 
coat, and held it open—about two 
inches, I should think. Down 
came the pennies, not loose or 
separated from each other, but in 
what looked like a compact mass, 
Fixedly he gazed at them, shifting 
his body slightly, very slightly, to 
keep right under them (he scarce- 
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ly had to move his feet at all), and 
crash came the pile into the pocket 
of his waistcoat! He repeated the 
operation with ten pennies, and, 
finally, he did it with twenty! 
Yes, positively, with twenty! It 
almost took one’s breath away to 
hear the thud. Never did he miss 
—at least, never did I see him 
miss—and never did the pennies 
break apart or scatter ; they stuck 
to each other by some strange at- 
traction, as if they had become 
soldered in the air. There was 
evidently something in the manner 
of flinging that made them hold 
steadily together. After wonder- 
ing each time at the astounding 
skill of the operation, I always 
went on to wonder what that 
waistcoat could be made of, and 
what that pocket could be lined 
with, to enable them to support 
such blows. The force, the dex- 
terity, and the precision of the 
throwing—to some sixty feet high, 
so far as I could guess—and the 
unfailing exactness of the catch- 
ing, were quite amazing: the 
pennies went up and came down 
in an absolutely vertical line. The 
juggler was said to have made a 
good deal of money by the pro- 
ceeding ; people talked about it, 
went to see it, and gave francs to 
him. He, too, had no successor. 
There were plenty of other 
mountebanks of various sorts 
about, but they had no wide- 
spread reputations, and did not 
count as recognised constituents 
of the street-life of the time. 
Mangin, the dentist, and that jug- 
gler held a place amongst the 
public men of their day—like Pére 
coupe towjowrs, who had sold hot 
galette for half a century in a stall 
next door to the Gymnase Theatre ; 
like the head-waiter at Bignon’s 
(in the Chaussée d’Antin days, of 
course), whose name I am un- 
grateful enough to have forgotten ; 
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like the superlatively grand Suisse 
of that date at the Madeleine, 
who was said to have been chris- 
tened Oswald, because the washer- 
woman, his mother, like many 
others of her generation, had gone 
entirely mad over Corinne. How 
long ago all that does seem! And 
how utterly other than the Paris 
of to-day ! 

The Champs Elysées too—which 
represented then the concentrated 
essence of the life of the streets— 
how changed they are! Then, 
everybody went there ; all classes 
sat or strolled there. Now, the 
place is half deserted in com- 
parison to what it was, although 
the lower part was then a desert 
of dust or mud, according to the 
weather, while now it is a real 
garden; and the upper portion 
was bordered, at many points, by 
grass-fields, in which I have seen 
cows feeding. The planting of 
the lower half (the trees of course 
were old) was effected somewhere 
about 1856, with the stock of a 
Belgian horticulturist, which was 
bought en bloc for the purpose. 
It constituted one of the most 
charming improvements of the 
Haussmann period, for it gave a 
look of delightful greenness and 
prettiness to what had been a 
gravelly waste. And yet, not- 
withstanding their beautification, 
the Champs Elysdes, as a pub- 
lic resort, have not maintained 
the comprehensively representa- 
tive character they possessed forty 
yearsago. They have been affected 
partly by the caprices of fashion, 
but, like all the rest of western 
Paris, their composition and their 
aspect have been altered mainly 
by the almost total separation of 
the various strata of inhabitants 
of which I have already spoken. 
It must be remembered that, in 
the days of which I am telling, 
the women of the lower classes 
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were, in great part, ornamental, 
and that not only were they worthy 
—many of them, at all events—to 
take a place in the crowd which 
assembled every summer evening 
between the Place de la Concorde 
and the Rond Point, but that 
their presence bestowed a special 
character on the effect of the 
crowd, for it proved that all the 
layers of population had learnt to 
mix naturally together in open-air 
union. The mixture did not shock 
the patrician eye, and it pleased 
the plebeian heart; it did some- 
thing to soothe and satisfy the 
self-respect and consciousness of 
rights of a considerable section of 
the people, and led them to look 
with a certain friendliness on the 
rich. In the Champs Elysées the 
mingling was more complete even 
than in the streets, for the double 
reason that it had more space to 
show itself, and that the act of 
sitting down side by side, which 
was impossible elsewhere, seemed 
to bestow a certain intimacy on it. 
Aristocracy lost nothing; demo- 
cracy gained a good deal; a politi- 
cal effect of utility was achieved. 
In those days everything came 
to pass in the Champs Elysées. 
Everybody went there to behold 
everybody else. All processions 
paraded there—so much so, indeed, 
that one of the first stories I heard 
on my arrival in Paris was that, 
when the end of the world was 
announced for some day in May 
1846, an enterprising speculator 
set up trestles and planks under 
the trees, and offered to let out 
standing-room, at five sous a-head, 
“to view the end of the world go 
by.” The certainty that every- 
thing was to be seen there—from 
the funeral of the earth to the 
wedding - party of an oyster- girl 
going out to dine at a restaurant 
at Neuilly—was sufficient of 
course to bring together all the 
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starers of Paris (and there are a 
good many of them). The true 
difference between the starers of 
then and the starers of now is 
that in those times the Champs 
Elysées were regarded, not only as 
the centre of Paris, but as a spot 
to live in, whereas now they have 
become a simple passing place, like 
any other—merely one of the ways 
that lead to the Bois. The Bois 
itself was a tangle of disorder, 
with few paths through it, and was 
accessible through a sort of lane 
turning out of the present Avenue 
Victor Hugo, which was then a 
narrow road called, if I remember 
right, the Route de St Cloud. There 
was no Avenue du Bois de Boul- 
ogne, nor any other Avenues round 
the Arch of Triumph (except, of 
course, the Avenue de Neuilly) ; 
the Champs Elysées existed alone, 
and gained naturally in import- 
ance by their oneness. It was not 
till the late fifties that the Bois 
was laid out as it is now, and that 
the lakes were dug. When that 
was done the world began to go 
out there, and ceased to stop in 
the Champs Elysées. 

The Boulevards, again, were far 
more important features in the life 
of the place than they are to-day : 
then, life was a good deal concen- 
trated; to-day, it is thoroughly 
spread out. The building changes 
which have been effected in the 
Boulevards have been enormous, 
but the modifications in their social 
aspect have been greater still. 
Very few of the ancient land- 
marks survive in them; but the 
crowd is even more altered than 
the houses. The chosen lounging 
spots are not the same, and even 
the art of lounging has itself as- 
sumed another character. An ac- 
quaintance I made on my first visit 
to Paris proposed to me seriously 
to teach me la maniére de fldner, 
and spoke of it with reverence, as 
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if it were a science of difficult ac- 
quirement, needing delicate atten- 
tion and prolonged study. He told 
me he had passed his life (which 
had been a long one) in the careful 
application of the highest principles 
of lounging, that he had explored 
its secrets in many countries, and 
that he had arrived at the conclu- 
sion that there are only two capitals 
where it is carried to its noblest 
possibilities — Madrid and Paris. 
He put Naples third, but with the 
express reserve that the lounging 
there is simply animal, and has no 
elevation in its composition. He 
did admit, however, that in Madrid 
and Naples the entire population 
knows instinctively how to lounge, 
while in Paris the faculty is limited 
to the educated. To-day it is in 
Paris itself that the lounging has 
lost “elevation” ; it has become as 
“animal” as at Naples, but with- 
out the excuse of the sun which, 
there, bestows so much justification 
on its animality. Parisians no 
longer lounge with the sublime 
contentment which was so essen- 
tially characteristic of the process 
forty years ago. In those days 
the mere fact of being on the 
Boulevard sufficed not only to fill 
the true fldneur with a soft religious 
joy, but aroused in him a highly 
conscious sentiment of responsibil- 
ity and dignity: he seemed, as he 
strolled along, to be sacrificing to 
the gods. Alas! it is the mere 
material act of lounging, without 
adoration for the sacred place where 
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the act is performed, which satisfies 
the actual mind. The distinction 
between the two conditions, be- 
tween the “elevation” of the one 
and the “animality” of the other, 
is self-evident and lamentable. If 
my old friend were not dead already, 
the sight, assuredly, would kill him. 
He declared—and it was an opinion 
generally held then—that, for a 
true Parisian, the only portion of 
the Boulevard which was really fit 
for the due discharge of the holy 
duty of lounging was the little 
space between the Rue du Helder 
and the Rue Lepelletier, which, 
with fond memories of other days, 
he persisted in calling by its former 
momentary name of “ Boulevard 
de Gand” (for the reason that, 
during the Hundred Days, Louis 
XVIII. ran away to Gand). The 
bottom of the steps of Tortoni 
formed the hallowed central spot. 
When I first saw Paris, that spot 
inspired me, under the guidance of 
my old friend, with a certain awe ; 
but I must add that the awe did 
not last, and that the more I 
knew of the spot the less I re- 
vered it. 

It has been said of French Gov- 
ernments that “‘plus ca change, plus 
c’est la méme chose;” but, however 
true that may be of Ministries, it 
is absolutely untrue of outdoor 
Paris, which has altered so totally 
that it has ceased to be the same 
at all. Perhaps it might be a good 
thing for France if the Government 
were to change as completely. 
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THE ACCESSION OF 





So purely imaginary have been 
more than half the reports of what 
has been taking place during the 
last two or three months in Mor- 
occo, and in many cases so abso- 
lutely removed from the truth, 
that in justice to the Moorish 
Government and people, as well 
as from the fact that the subject 
is one that can scarcely fail to 
interest, an account of what actu- 
ally has happened will not be out 
of place. 

It will no doubt be remembered 
that last year Mulai el Hassen led 
his summer expedition from Fez 
to Tafilet, and thence returned to 
Morocco, crossing the Atlas Moun- 
tains in the middle of winter. The 
journey in every particular was a 
dangerous and trying one. Such 
wild tribes as the Beni Mgild and 
Ait Yussi had to be passed through, 
and when safely traversed the Sul- 
tan found himself in the desert 
surrounded by the most ferocious 
of the Berber tribes, who had to 
be appeased with presents of money 
and clothes. Although as a matter 
of fact no opposition was put to 
his progress, he must necessarily 
have been during the whole expe- 
dition in a state of great anxiety, 
for had the Berbers amalgamated 
to destroy him and his vast army, 
they could have done so with the 
greatest ease. Food was only pro- 
curable in small quantities ; barley 
in the camp reached a price that 
rendered it unprocurable except by 
the richer classes ; while added to 
this the summer heat in the Sahara 
caused havoc among the soldiers. 

Tafilet was reached in October, 
and a halt of three weeks made 
there. The writer of these lines 
travelled to that spot from Mor- 
occo City in disguise, and was for 
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ten days in the Sultan’s camp. 
It is needless here to enter into 
any details ; suffice it to say that 
Mulai el Hassen’s camp was pitched 
on the desert sand near a spot 
called Dar el baida, to the east of 
the oasis of Tafilet, and that he 
was surrounded by an army and 
camp - followers numbering prob- 
ably forty thousand men. I saw 
the Sultan several times during 
his residence in the camp, and was 
struck with the remarkable change 
that had taken place in his appear- 
ance. His bearing was as dignified 
as ever, but his black beard was 
streaked with grey, his complexion 
was sallow, and the lines of age 
showed themselves under his eyes. 
For over two years previously I 
had not seen him, and when last 
I had watched him he was still a 
young-looking man: now old age 
had set its indelible mark upon his 
countenance. The fire of his eye 
was gone; his head drooped slightly 
upon his chest; he looked like a 
man tired and weary. No doubt 
he was. Anxiety was always 
present. News had reached him 
that fighting, and most serious 
fighting, was occurring between 
the Spaniards and the Riff tribes 
at Melilla; there was a constant 
fear of assassination, and a still 
more constant dread of his whole 
camp being eaten up by. the 
Berbers. Added to this his health 
was ailing, and winter fast coming 
on. Affairs delayed him at Tafilet, 
and before he left that spot at the 
end of November, although during 
the day the sun still beat down 
with almost tropical heat, render- 
ing life in a tent insufferable, by 
night the cold was extreme, and 
frosts of almost nightly occurrence. 
Before the army lay a three weeks’ 
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march to Morocco City, over desert 
and mountain, through wild tribes 
where dangers were many and food 
scarce. What wonder that Mulai 
el Hassen suffered! Yet the worst 
trials were before him after he 
left Tafilet ; as he approached the 
Glawi pass over the Atlas—the 
lowest there is, and that at an 
altitude of over 8000 feet above 
the sea-level—the cold increased, 
soldiers, mules, horses, and camels 
died of exposure. Snow fell and 
covered the camp, and only by 
forced marches were the remnants 
of the great horde dragged out 
from the deathly grip of the rocks 
and snows of the Atlas Mountains 
to the plains below. 

I saw Mulai el Hassen and his 
army enter Morocco City—for I 
had returned thither a few days 
before them. What was notice- 
able at Tafilet was doubly apparent 
now. The Sultan had become an 
old man. ‘Travel-stained and 
weary, he rode his great white 
horse with its mockery of green- 
and-gold trappings, while over a 
head that was the picture of suffer- 
ing waved the imperial umbrella 
of crimson velvet. Following him 
straggled into the city a horde of 
half-starved men and animals, try- 
ing to be happy that at last their 
terrible journey was at an end, but 
too ill and too hungry to succeed. 

Mulai el Hassen found no peace 
at Morocco City. Affairs at 
Melilla had become strained, and 
no sooner had his Majesty reached 
the capital than a Spanish Embassy 
under General Martinez Campos 
proceeded to Morocco. How it 
ended is well known. It added to 
the enormous expenses of the Sul- 
tan’s summer expedition — which 
must have cost him nearly a 
million sterling—a debt to the 
Spanish Government of twenty 
million pesetas, at the same time 
necessitating the Sultan to aban- 
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don his idea of remaining in his 
southern capital, and forcing upon 
him a long march to Rabat and 
Fez, and an intended expedition 
to the Riff to punish the tribes 
who had caused the disturbance 
there. Fez was never reached, the 
expedition never took place, and 
Mulai el Hassen’s entry into Rabat 
was in a coffin at the dead of 
night. 

Having briefly 
events preceding the Sultan’s 
death, reference must now be 
made to those who played import- 
ant parts, for better or for worse, 
in the days that followed. 

With regard to the succession 
to the throne of Morocco, no regu- 
lar custom or law exists. While 
the new Sultan must be a relation 
of the late one, he need not neces- 
sarily be a son, but is appointed by 
his predecessor, and if approved 
of, acknowledged by those in whose 
power the making of Sultans lies, 
—that is to say, by the viziers and 
powerful Shereefs. Should the 
Sultan name no successor, it is 
these who choose the man they may 
think suitable to fill the post. 

Of the great Shereefian families 
of Morocco that of Mulai el Hassen 
is not the most important, for the 
founder of his dynasty, rising in 
Tafilet, seized the power from the 
more holy and reverend family of 
the direct descendants of Mulai 
Idris, the founder of the Moorish 
empire, who was the son of Ab- 
dullah el Kamil, himself a grandson 
of Hassan, who with Huseyn was 
the son of Fatima, Mohammed’s 
daughter. While the Fileli dyn- 
asty to-day holds the throne, the 
reverence paid to the Fileli Shereefs 
is not to be compared with that 
bestowed upon Mulai Idris I. and 
TI., one of whom lies buried in the 
town bearing his name in Zarahoun 
near Fez, while the second is patron 
saint of the northern capital itself, 
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where he lies interred in a gorgeous 
tomb. 

Again, the family of the Shereefs 
of Wazan obtains far greater re- 
spect than that of the Sultan, and 
the tombs of Mulai Abdullah 
Shereef and Sid el Haj el Arbi 
are places of daily pilgrimages. 
In order, therefore, to obtain the 
succession to the throne of a new 
Sultan, the aid and influence of 
both the Shereefs of Mulai Idris 
and Wazan have to be brought to 
bear upon the question, as should 
either party refuse to acknowledge 
the candidate, so powerful are 
their followings that it is quite 
possible, more than probable, that 
a civil war would be the result. 
That a Shereef of Wazan could 
come to the throne is practically 
impossible. The two heads of the 
family, sons of the late Grand 
Shereef, are French protected sub- 
jects ; while what affects still more 
the native population is the ex- 
istence of an ancient proverb which 
states that no Wazan Shereef can 
rule as Sultan, but that no Sultan 
can rule without the support of 
the Wazan Shereef. It is, in fact, 
a defensive alliance between the 
two great families. 

Not so, however, with the 
Shereefs of Mulai Idris, who 
reside almost entirely in Fez, and 
whose influence there is very great. 
That a Drisite Shereef would have 
been ready to ascend the throne 
were it offered to him is only too 
probable, but fortunately it was 
not offered. In spite of their im- 
mense sanctity, the old adage that 
a prophet hath no honour in his 
own country holds good in Fez, 
where amongst the city people 
they are considered as little above 
ordinary mortals. All their influ- 
ence, and it is very extensive, 
lies amongst strangers and in 
the country districts, where being 
seldom seen or heard, all kinds of 
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romance as to their marvellous 
powers are rife. 

Therefore it will be seen that, 
powerful as are the families of 
Wazan and Mulai Idris, it was 
practically out of the question, 
unless civil war broke out, that a 
member of either should be put up 
as candidate for the throne. And 
had such an event happened, want 
of funds would have no doubt 
crushed the rebellion before any 
very serious results would have 
occurred. There remained, then, 
only the members of the late 
Sultan’s family who could succeed. 
Of these, four had always been 
considered as likely candidates. 
First, Mulai Ismain, a brother of 
Mulai el Hassen, who for a long 
time was viceroy in Fez. He is a 
man past middle age, of a quiet 
gentle manner, fanatical, and given 
to literary pursuits, and while pos- 
sessing very considerable influ- 
ence, and still more popularity, 
by no means a man to push him- 
self forward—in fact, it was always 
said, on the best authority, that 
he had no desire whatever of suc- 
ceeding to the throne. Certainly 
Mulai Ismain seemed the most 
probable successor to his brother, 
though every year lessened the 
likelihood of this by adding years 
to the age of the Sultan’s favourite 
son, Mulai Abdul Aziz, the present 
Sultan. Although it was known 
that this boy was being trained 
by Mulai el Hassen, so that in the 
event of his own death he might 
come to the throne, his extreme 
youth for a time rendered it ex- 
ceedingly improbable that he could 
succeed; and had Mulai el Hassen’s 
death taken place only a year or 
two ago, Mulai Abdul Aziz, instead 
of becoming Sultan, would have 
been merely an obstacle to who- 
ever had succeeded—an obstacle 
that most likely would have been 
removed by assassination or secret 
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murder. Fortunately, Mulai el 
Hassen lived sufficiently long, to 
see his favourite son reach the age 
of sixteen—for all reports as to his 
being only twelve are false. So 
great was his father’s desire that 
he should succeed, that during his 
lifetime he endowed his son with 
very considerable wealth and pro- 
perty, and towards the end of his 
life, since his return from Tafilet, 
made it clearly apparent what was 
his desire in the event of his death, 
by bestowing on him nearly all 
the prerogatives of the Sultanate. 
Mulai Abdul Aziz is the son of 
a Circassian wife of Mulai el Has- 
sen, a lady of great intelligence and 
remarkable ability, who, though no 
longer in her first youth, was able 
to maintain to the day of his 
death a most singular and no doubt 
beneficial influence over Mulai el 
Hassen. Her European extrac- 
tion and her education abroad, her 
general knowledge of the world, 
and her opportunities for watching 
the Court intrigues, rendered her 
of more service to the late Sultan 
than any of his viziers. She accom- 
panied him always upon his long 
and tedious marches, and there can 
be no doubt that even in his deal- 
ings with the European Powers 
her advice was always asked and 
generally taken by the Sultan. 
The affection Mulai el Hassen be- 
stowed upon her was also shared 
by her son, Mulai Abdul Aziz, who, 
with the tender anxiety of both 
an affectionate father and mother, 
was brought up in a far more sat- 
isfactory manner than is general 
with the sons of Moorish poten- 
tates. While his elder brothers, 
of whom more anon, were left to 
run wild and to lead lives of cruelty 
and vice, Abdul Aziz was the con- 
stant companion of his parents, 
who, both intent that he should 
one day be Sultan of Morocco, lost 
no opportunity of educating him, 


to the best of their abilities, to fill 
the post. 

The other candidates who may 
be said to have had a chance of 
succeeding to the throne were 
Mulai Mohammed, the late Sultan’s 
eldest son, by a slave wife, who 
has held the post of viceroy in 
Morocco City for a considerable 
time, and whose vicious life has 
estranged him from the affections 
of the people. This is the “ one- 
eyed decapitator” of whom the 
papers were so fond of speaking 
during the recent crisis. Really 
the Englishman who invented the 
name deserves popularity to the 
same extent as he gave publicity 
to his brilliant imagination, for 
the complimentary title is of purely 
English invention. Unfortunately 
Mulai Mohammed never possessed 
the power of decapitating any 
one, and had he ventured to 
have done so, would have long 
ago been securely confined in pris- 
on. Vicious and immoral he was 
to an extent that surpasses de- 
scription, but beyond this his sins 
were no greater than those of the 
ordinary Moorish oflicial. At 
times he was most lavish and 
generous — often with other peo- 
ple’s money; and although his 
open immorality estranged him 
from any affection on the part of 
the people, he still possessed a 
certain amount of popularity from 
his exceedingly unprincely conde- 
scension. On the whole, Mulai 
Mohammed is a very undesirable 
young man; but even his lax mor- 
ality scarcely merits the outpour- 
ings of hatred and contempt that 
have been heaped upon him by the 
English press. 

The remaining possible candidate 
to the throne was Mulai el Amin, 
another brother of the late Sultan, 
a pleasant, middle-aged man, who 
would scarcely have been capable 
of the amount of dignity necessi- 
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tated by the position, as he pos- 
sessed a temperament too affable 
and condescending. 

Tt will be seen, therefore, that 
not only was Mulai Abdul Aziz 
his father’s candidate, but that by 
his training and bringing up, in 
spite of his youth, he was by far 
the most likely to perform with 
any degree of success the arduous 
duties of the position. Again, his 
father and mother’s care had kept 
him free from the immoral life 
usually led by boys of his age, and 
he came to the throne untainted 
by the vices of the country. 

But one point more remains to 
be touched upon before referring 
to the events that have absolutely 
been taking place since the late 
Sultan’s death early in June — 
namely, a few words as to the viz- 
iers and officials by which his Sher- 
eefian Majesty was surrounded. 

The only members of the Moor- 
ish Government who enjoyed access 
to the person of their Sultan were 
some half-a-dozen viziers, through 
whom the entire business of the 
country was carried on. ‘These 
were respectively the Grand Vizier, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
the Lord Chamberlain, another 
vizier answering to our Home 
Secretary, the Master of the Cere- 
monies, and the Minister of War. 
With these exceptions, no one was 
able to gain the confidential ear 
of the Sultan ; and should by any 
chance his Majesty listen to 
others, woe betide them, whoever 
they might be, did they attempt 
in any way to injure the position 
of these courtiers, who would be 
able, without the information ever 
reaching the Sultan, to revenge 
themselves as they might desire 


_upon the man who informed his 


Majesty of their evil doings. Men- 
tion need be made only of those 
who have played important parts 
in the history of the last two 
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months. These are respectively 
Sid el Haj Amaati, the Grand 
Vizier, Sid Mohammed Soreir, 
the Minister of War, and Sid 
Ahmed ben Moussa, the Hajib or 
Chamberlain. Between the two 
former — who are brothers, and 
members of the powerful Jamai 
family, which had already given 
another Grand Vizier before Haj 
Amaati was appointed, namely, 
Sid Mukhtar Jamai—and Sid 
Ahmed ben Moussa, the Hajib, 
there had always existed a rivalry 
and hatred only to be found 
amongst oriental peoples. Sid 
Ahmed himself is the son of a 
Grand Vizier, the late Sid Moussa, 
who for many years was the able 
and trusted adviser of the Sultans 
Sidi Mohammed and Mulai el 
Hassen. 

While the Jamai brothers 
prided themselves on their great 
and powerful family, they scoffed 
at Sid Moussa and his family as 
upstarts, for his father was a slave. 
But to such an extent did Mulai 
el Hassen bestow his confidence 
on both the Grand Vizier and the 
Hajib, that they were scarcely 
able to do one another harm in 
his Majesty’s eyes. Haj Amaati 
had risen suddenly to his post, 
and his success with the Sultan 
no doubt caused much envy and 
hatred in the heart of Sid Ahmed. 
Two years ago Haj Amaati, on the 
resignation of the F’ki Sinhaji, be- 
came Grand Vizier, though at that 
time probably not more than thirty 
years of age. His elder brother 
had for a long time held the 
powerful and lucrative post of 
Minister of War, and with his 
support to back him, Haj Amaati 
commenced a career of amassing 
wealth by every possible means. 

The power and influence pos- 
sessed by a Grand Vizier in Mor- 
occo is almost incredible. Every 
official in the whole country is 
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under him; no one can com- 
municate with the Sultan except 
through him. In his hands lie the 
disposal of the various governor- 
ships—one should say the sale 
of the various governorships—and 
the dismissal of all officials. In 
the hands of an unscrupulous 
man there is every opportunity 
of “ black-mail,” and of this Haj 
Amaati took an advantage un- 
paralleled in Moorish history. He 
robbed the Sultan and bought 
and sold appointments, and in the 
two years that he was Grand 
Vizier he amassed, in addition to 
his already considerable fortune, a 
sum of nearly £150,000! That is 
to say, he managed to ensure for 
himself, and entirely by illicit 
means, an income of no less than 
about £70,000 a-year, and this in 
an open and unblushing manner. 
So certain was he of his position 
and influence that, soon after the 
Sultan’s arrival at Morocco City 
on his return from Tafilet, he 
attempted to oust from favour 
Sid Ahmed, the Chamberlain, who, 
of all the Court, was on the most 
intimate terms with and the most 
trusted servant of the Sultan. For 
a time he was successful: Sid Ah- 
med lost favour, and it seemed 
that his dismissal was certain. 
Shortly before Mulai el Hassen 
left Morocco City he was, how- 
ever, reinstated in his Majesty’s 
regard; and by the manner in 
which Mulai el Hassen appeared 
to leave nearly everything in his 
hands, there is little doubt that 
he repented of having distrusted 
him at all. This incident in- 
creased the hatred between Haj 
Amaati and Sid Ahmed, and even 
had the late Sultan lived, one or 
other would have been obliged 
to go, as affairs at Court became 
too strained to continue in that 
condition. 

The late Sultan left Morocco 
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City in May, accompanied by his 
whole court, his army, and the 
governors of southern Morocco 
and their troops, in order to 
punish certain revolutionary tribes 
in the district of Tedla, to the 
north-east of Morocco City: thence 
it was his Majesty’s intention to 
proceed to Rabat, where the 
northern army was to join him, 
and the entire forces were to pass 
on to Mequinez and Fez, punishing 
en route the tribes of Zimour and 
Beni Hassen, whose depredations 
and fighting had caused his 
Majesty very considerable anxiety 
ever since his departure from Fez, 
a year previous. 

Mulai el Hassen was ill when 
he left the southern capital. The 
anxiety, the heat of the desert, 
and the intense cold on his jour- 
ney to and from Tafilet, had weak- 
ened aconstitution already impaired 
by an affection of the liver and 
kidneys. Those who accompanied 
him on his departure from Morocco 
tell how the life and vigour had 
seemed to have left him. His 
parting with Mulai Abdul Aziz, 
who had left the capital previous 
to his father, proceeding to Rabat, 
was said to have been a most touch- 
ing one, and his favourite son rode 
out of the capital with all the 
pomp and paraphernalia of a Sul- 
tan. No doubt it was purposely 
done by Mulai el Hassen, who 
seems to have felt his end 
approaching, and considered this 
the most subtle means of exhibit- 
ing to his people his desire that 
Abdul Aziz should succeed him. 

By slow marches, necessitated 
by the immense number of men 
and animals accompanying him, 
the Sultan reached the district of 
Tedla, and there fell ill. 

At daybreak it was the custom 
of Mulai el Hassen to leave the 
enclosure of canvas in which his 
tents were pitched and proceed on 
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foot to his office-tent, where he 
would transact business until gen- 
erally about nine or ten o’clock, 
when he would retire within, not 
appearing again until the cool of 
the afternoon, 

For several days after the ar- 
rival of the camp in the region of 
Tedla, at a spot called Dar bou 
Zeedou, a halt was called; and 
although the Sultan from time to 
time visited his office-tent, it was 
generally known that he was 
unwell, After the 2d of June 
the Sultan did not leave his en- 
closure; and although the report 
was general that he was seriously 
indisposed, reassuring messages 
were given by the Z/ajib, Sid Ah- 
med, who had the entrée to the 
Sultan’s tent, and his Majesty was 
pronounced to be getting on to- 
ward recovery. During the after- 
noon of Wednesday, June 6, 
Mulai el Hassen died, Sid Ahmed 
alone being present, the man who 
throughout his life had been his 
most confidential and trusted fol- 
lower. Before his death he had 
spoken freely to Sid Ahmed, and 
had made him swear a solemn 
oath to support the succession of 
Mulai Abdul Aziz, and never to 
desert him as long as either of 
them lived. His Shereefian Ma- 
jesty also left papers stating his 
desire that his favourite son should 
succeed him, and private letters 
to Abdul Aziz himself. 

But besides the question of the 
succession, there were others as 
momentous, if not more so, to be 
considered. The camp was placed 
within the district of the Tedla 
regions, against whom the Sultan 
had intended to wage war; and 
the fact that he was dead, and 
that the camp would be left with- 
out any leader, would bring down 
an attack of the tribes and the 
sacking of the entire camp, if not 
the murder also of the viziers and 
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oflicials. Nor was the army to be 
trusted: Mulai Abdul Aziz was 
at Rabat, still some eight days’ 
fast marching distant, and in 
those eight days who knew what 
course events might take! A 
hurried meeting of the viziers was 
called ; an oath of secrecy taken ; 
the drums were beaten for a start 
to be made; and, to every one’s 
astonishment and surprise, orders 
were given for a move, the reason 
affirmed being that the Sultan had 
sufficiently recovered to travel. 
The palanquin which always ac- 
companied his Majesty was taken 
into the enclosure; the Sultan’s 
body was placed within, the doors 
closed, and, amidst the obeisances 
and acclamations of the camp, all 
that remained of Mulai el Hassen 
set out for Rabat. 

Not a soul knew of the Sultan’s 
death except the viziers and a few 
of the slaves and tent - pitchers, 
whose mouths were sealed, know- 
ing that death would ensue if they 
told. 

The river Um er-Rebia was 
crossed, and a halt called on its 
right bank, near a spot known as 
the Brouj Beni Miskin. Mean- 
while messengers had been secretly 
sent to Rabat to announce the 
Sultan’s death and the accession 
of Mulai Abdul Aziz, to support 
whom the viziers had all sworn. 

The following day an early start 
was made, the dead Sultan still 
being carried in the usual position, 
with the flags and insignia of the 
Sultanate precedinghim. As they 
passed along, the tribes-people are 
said to have kissed the palanquin, 
and one or two people of import- 
ance to have been allowed to see 
the Sultan within, whose ill-health 
was given as an excuse for his not 
speaking. 

At the middle of the day a halt 
was called for his Majesty to take 
breakfast, a tent pitched, the palan- 
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quin carried within, and food and 
green tea cooked, taken into the 
tent, and brought out again as if it 
had been tasted by the Sultan. 

As yet no one knew besides the 
viziers and the handful of slaves 
that Mulai el Hassen was dead. 
The military band played outside 
his tent, and all the usual customs 
which were carried out when he 
lived were continued. But in a 
hot climate like that of Morocco 
in June a secret of this sort can- 
not be long kept, and on their 
arrival in camp, after a ten hours’ 
march, on Thursday, June 7, it 
was announced that the Sultan 
was dead, and that messengers had 
left the day before for the capitals, 
announcing the accession of Mulai 
Abdul Aziz. The proclamation 
called upon the people and soldiers 
to follow the desire of their de- 
ceased master, and to support the 
viziers in their intention of seeing 
Mulai Abdul Aziz succeed. 

The news fell like a thunder- 
bolt upon the camp. It was true 
that by the concealment of the 
Sultan’s death they had escaped 
from Tedla; but there still re- 
main dangers almost equally as 
great. Would not the tribes of 
Shaouia, through which they had 
yet to pass en route to Rabat, 
pillage the camp, for there was 
plenty to loot there? And even 
if they refrained from doing so, 
could the horde of ill-fed, ill- 
clothed, and ill-paid soldiers be 
trusted ? 

The camp split up into a hun- 
dred parties, each distrustful of 
the other, though all intent upon 
one object, a retreat to the coast. 
Each tribe represented in the 
camp collected its forces, and 
marched in a band together and 
camped together, not fearing so 
much any general outbreak as an 
attack on the part of members of 
some other tribe, between whom 
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there may have been some long- 
standing feud, only prevented by 
fear of the Sultan from bursting 
into warfare. 

By forced marches the camp 
and the army proceeded to Rabat, 
constantly hampered by the sur- 
rounding tribes, who, too timid to 
attack so large a force, contented 
themselves and satisfied their love 
of plunder by cutting off and rob- 
bing every straggler who happened 
to lag behind. The poor soldiers 
they killed for their rifles, and, if 
they possessed none, out of pure 
devilry. Many of the troops took 
advantage of the lack of order 
and government to run away and 
return to their homes— whence 
they had been vaken by a system- 
less conscription to starve in the 
Sultan’s service, or gain a pre- 
carious livelihood by theft. 

Meanwhile Abdul Aziz had been 
proclaimed in Rabat, and letters 
were sent in all directions an- 
nouncing his accession to the 
throne. In no period of modern 
Moorish history had there been 
a week of such suspense as then 
ensued. The Sultan was a boy, 
separated from his Ministers and 
viziers by a long distance, in tra- 
versing which they ran a great 
danger of being plundered and 
murdered. Had such an event 
occurred, and Mulai Abdul Aziz’s 
supporters been killed, his reign 
must have terminated at once, 
for the treasury would have fallen 
into other hands, and another 
Sultan been proclaimed. 

With all possible speed the army 
marched towards the coast, bearing 
their now loathsome burden of the 
Sultan’s body with them. There 
was a terrible mockery in the 
whole thing,—the decomposing 
corpse borne in royal state with 
the Shereefian banners waving be- 
fore it, with the spear-bearers on 
either side, and the troop of 
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mounted body - guard and askars 
on foot. 

On Thursday, July 12, Rabat 
was reached, and a halt called some 
little distance outside the city. 
The state of the Sultan’s body 
was such as to render a public 
funeral impossible, so in the dark- 
ness of the night a little procession 
of foot-soldiers, with only a single 
Shereef attending, one and all 
bearing lanterns, set out. A hole 
was bored in the town walls, for 
seldom, if ever, is a corpse carried 
into the gate of a Moorish city, 
and surrounded by this little band, 
Mulai el Hassen, Sultan of Mor- 
occo, was laid to his last rest in 
the mosque covering the tomb 
of his ancestor, Sidi Mohammed 
ben Abdullah. 

At dawn, as the people bestirred 
themselves to witness the funeral, 
it became known that all was over ; 
and amidst the acclamations of the 
populace and the sounds of the Sul- 
tan’s band, Mulai Abdul Aziz was 
led forth, the great crimson-and- 
gold umbrella waving over him, 
surrounded by his father’s viziers, 
and mounted on his father’s white 
horse, and proclaimed Sultan. 

Those who saw the spectacle 
described it to me. The boy’s eyes 
were filled with tears, for his love 
for his father was intense, and 
report says that it was only by 
force that he was persuaded to 
mount the horse and be pro- 
claimed. A touching story was 
recounted to the writer by one 
who witnessed the episode. On 
his return to the palace the mosque 
where his father had been buried 
the previous night was passed. 
Leaving the procession, Mulai Ab- 
dul Aziz proceeded alone to the 
door, and, weeping copiously, dis- 
mounted and entered to do his 
last homage to his father and his 
Sultan. 

The news of the Sultan’s death 
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had reached Casablanca on the 
coast on Saturday by a mounted 
express, and thence two mounted 
men galloped to Rabat, a distance 
of fifty-nine miles, in six and a half 
hours, over an abominable road. 
A steamer was on the point of 
leaving that port for Tangier, and 
her Britannic Majesty’s Minister 
received the news shortly after 
11 a.m. on Sunday morning, a 
worthy record of fast travelling. 
He was the first to obtain the in- 
formation, and immediately in- 
formed his colleagues of what had 
taken place. A special meeting of 
the European Ministers was called 
on Monday morning, after which 
the British Minister, Mr Satow, 
reported the information to Sid el 
Haj Mohammed Torres, the Sul- 
tan’s vizier resident at Tangier. 
By mid-day on Monday the news 
was general in Tangier, and 
anxiety was depicted on every 
face as to what would be the re- 
sults of so serious an occurrence. 
Not a few predicted a general 
massacre of the Europeans, which 
of everything that might occur was 
the least probable. It is true that 
the tribes around Tangier dis- 
liked their governor, and might 
make some sort of attempt to 
assassinate him; but their com- 
mon-sense gained the better of 
them, and, on consideration, they 
realised that any such course 
would in the end but mean misery 
and imprisonment and even death 
to themselves, while by adopting 
an exemplary bearing they might 
so gain the favour of the new 
Sultan that their grievances would 
be heard and attended to. At the 
same time they virtually threw off 
the jurisdiction of the Basha, each 
village electing a local sheikh, who 
would be responsible for the con- 
duct of those under him. So suc- 
cessful was this action that, so far 
from the country becoming in any 
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way disturbed, things improved in 
every manner, cattle robberies 
ceased, and an unusual period of 
calm ensued, that spoke not a little 
for the credit of those to whom 
it was due. The Moors have a 
proverb, and it is a very true one, 
that safety and security can only 
be found in the districts where 
there is no government — that is 
to say, where the government is a 
tribal one. 

In talking over the crisis on 
that eventful Monday on which 
we received the news of the Sul- 
tan’s death, one could not help 
feeling at what an exceedingly 
opportune moment it had oc- 
curred, as far as the general peace 
of the country was concerned. 
For two or three years the har- 
vests had been very bad; but this 
summer had proved sufficient to 
repay the tribes and country- 
people for a period almost of star- 
vation, and throughout the whole 
country the wheat and barley 
crops were magnificent. Harvest- 
ing had already commenced, and 
every one was engaged in getting 
in the crops. To the Moor wheat 
is life. The country-people eat 
little or nothing else, every one 
grinding in his own house, or tent, 
as the case may be, his own flour. 
To lose the crops would mean 
famine, and the Moor knows what 
famine means. At all costs, at 
all hazards, the outstanding crops 
must be got in—Sultan or no Sul- 
tan. So instead of taking up their 
arms to pay off old scores and to 
commence new ones, the peasant 
went forth on his errand of peace 
and gathered in his harvest. “The 
Sultan was dead,” they said, “and 
his son had been proclaimed: 
everything was ordained by God 
—but the harvest must be got in.” 
Had Mulai el Hassen’s decease oc- 
curred at any other period than 
that at which it did, months of 


bloodshed and plundering would 
have been the result. 

In spite of the opinion of most 
people, I was firmly convinced 
that, for the present at least, no 
serious incidents would occur. So 
strong was my conviction, that on 
Tuesday morning I left Tangier 
for Fez, accompanied by a Moorish 
youth, myself in Moorish clothes. 
We were both mounted on good 
horses, and hampered ourselves 
with absolutely no baggage of any 
sort. Alcazar was reached the 
following morning. The town was 
in a state of considerable alarm ; 
most of the Jews had already fled 
to Laraiche, and the officials were 
half expecting an attack on the 
part of the mountaineers. The 
following morning, that of the Hid 
el Kebir, the great feast of the 
Moorish year, I reached Wazan, 
where, at all events, I should learn 
from an authoritative source as to 
what was likely to occur. I found 
there that the news of the Sultan’s 
death was already known, while I 
was able to confirm that of Mulai 
Abdul Aziz’s accession. 

It must be remembered how im- 
portant a part Wazan and its 
Shereefs play‘in Moorish politics. 
That the Great Shereef of Wazan 
should fail to acknowledge the ac- 
cession of a Sultan would mean 
that 100,000 of their followers 
would do the same, and that all 
the mountaineers to the north- 
east of Morocco would rise in a 
body. 

I was received as an old friend by 
the Shereef, in whose house I once 
lived for eight months, and was 
present at the afternoon court, at 
which, being the Hid el Kebir, or 
great feast, all the Shereefs were 
present, together with the princi- 
pal men of the town. The scene 
was a most picturesque one: the 
gaily decorated room, leading by 
an arcade of Moorish arches into 
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a garden, one mass of flowering- 
shrubs, amongst which a fountain 
played with soft gurgling sound— 
the large group of Shereefs in holi- 
day attire of soft white wool and 
silk, the great silver trays and in- 
cense- burners, and long - necked 
scent-bottles,—all formed an ideal 
picture of oriental life. The one 
topic of conversation was what had 
taken place, the Sultan’s death, 
and the accession of Mulai Abdul 
Aziz. It was, in fact, a sort of 
council of war or peace—happily 
the latter; and as we drank green 
tea, flavoured with mint and ver- 
bena, out of delicate little cups, 
the Shereef made his public de- 
claration of adherence to Mulai 
Abdul Aziz,—a few words uttered 
in the expressionless way that 
Moors of high degree affect, words 
simple in themselves, but meaning 
perhaps his life and his throne to 
Mulai Abdul Aziz. 

Throughout the whole crisis the 
action of the Shereefs of Wazan is 
highly to be commended. Their 
every endeavour was to ensure 
peace and tranquillity, and in this 
the Moorish Government owes a 
debt that it will be difficult ever 
to pay to Mulai el Arbi and his 
brother Mulai Mohammed. 

This is not the place to talk of 
the charms of Wazan, but as I left 
the little city, nestled in groves of 
olives and oranges, early the next 
morning, it was with a feeling of 
regret that I could not stay longer ; 
but I wanted to be in Fez. If 
anything occurred it would be 
there. So I pushed on with my 
journey, and after a thirteen hours’ 
ride under a hot sun, put up for 
the night at a village overlooking 
the river Sebou. Here bad news 
met us: the neighbouring tribes of 
Mjat, who are Berbers, Hejawa, 
and Sherarda, were up in arms, 
with the intention of taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to wipe 
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out old scores. Already a small 
skirmish had taken place, and the 
morrow threatened to dawn with 
further fighting, which would en- 
tirely block the road to Fez, and 
also the road I had passed over 
the day before from Wazan. 

At daybreak armed bands of 
horsemen could be seen scouring 
the country, and it was not until 
the afternoon that we learned that 
the three tribes in question had 
met and decided to postpone any 
hostilities until after the harvest 
had been gathered in. I set out 
at once, and the following day be- 
fore noon reached Fez in safety. 
So insecure were the roads reported 
to be, that we met not a single 
caravan en route, with the excep- 
tion of one, whose camel - drivers 
appeared to be very much more 
afraid of us three horsemen than 
we were of them. At eleven we 
entered Fez— myself, a Shereef 
who had accompanied me, and my 
native servant. 

Meanwhile the new Sultan still 
remained at Rabat, and a time of 
immense activity was passing at 
the Court, couriers without number 
leaving daily with letters announc- 
ing the accession of Abdul Aziz to 
the throne for every part of the 
kingdom ; and though it was ex- 
ceedingly important that his She- 
reefian Majesty should proceed as 
quickly as possible to Fez, it was 
found impossible for him to make 
an immediate start, so great was 
the press of business. 

By this time Europe was being 
flooded with so-called information 
as to what was taking place. The 
“one-eyed decapitator” was re- 
ported by three daily papers of 
the same date to have raised a 
rebellion in Morocco, to have or- 
ganised an army of 20,000 men in 
Fez, and to have been imprisoned 
at Rabat; while a most pathetic 
and graphic account appeared in 
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nearly all the London papers of 
the funeral of Mulai el Hassan, 
at which every pomp was observed, 
and at which all the members of 
the consular body at Rabat were 
officially present! It was wit- 
nessed, the informant said, by the 
entire population! whereas the 
funeral was secretly carried out 
in the dead of night, only a few 
soldiers accompanying the body to 
its grave ! 

The news of the late Sultan’s 
death had been received in Fez on 
the evening of Tuesday, June 12, 
in a letter addressed to Mulai 
Omar, his son, by the viziers. 
The viceroy at once imparted the 
news secretly to the governor, and 
criers were sent throughout the 
town calling the people together 
to hear a Shereefian letter read in 
the mosque of Bou Jeloud. Sus- 
pecting nothing of great import- 
ance—for this is the ordinary 
custom of making known a decree 
—the people sauntered in. 

Meanwhile Mulai Omar had 
caused to be drawn up the paper 
acknowledging the new Sultan, 
and headed the list with his own 
signature, the second to sign being 
Mulai Ismain, who had been con- 
sidered by many to be the most 
likely candidate to the throne. 

As soon as the mosque was full, 
the doors were closed, and the an- 
nouncement of the Sultan’s death 
made known, together with the 
proclamation of the accession of 
his son. As the letter was con- 
cluded, the Basha of the town 
arose and said, ‘‘If any one has 
anything to say, let him speak.” 
Not a word was uttered, and in 
perfect silence the lawyers drew 
up a document to be forwarded to 
Mulai Abdul Aziz announcing the 
readiness of Fez to accept him as 
their sovereign. Intense indigna- 
tion reigned amongst the audience 
in the mosque. They felt that 
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they had been tricked into giving 
their consent without the oppor- 
tunity of discussing the affair ; but 
escape was impossible, and a mur- 
mur of discontent would have 
meant their going straight to 
prison, for the doors were closed 
and a strong guard in readiness. 

What was the real state of 
feeling in Fez it is very difficult 
to say, but it is doubtful whether 
they would have at once accepted 
Mulai Abdul Aziz had not the 
authorities obtained their signa- 
tures in the manner they did. In 
all probability they would have 
bargained with him, offering to 
receive him should they be free 
from certain taxes—the octroi, for 
instance—for a certain length of 
time, if not for ever. Of all the 
inhabitants of Morocco there are 
none more grasping, more coward- 
ly, and more given to intrigue, 
than the people of Fez. Their 
meanness is proverbial, and while 
they give themselves airs over 
every one else’s head, they are de- 
spised and hated by the remainder 
of the population. Given up to 
every vice, they go about the 
streets covering their hands for 
fear of sunburn and muttering 
their prayers, talking of their im- 
portance and bravery, yet fright- 
ened by a spider or a mouse. The 
women of any of the other cities 
of Morocco could defeat the men 
of Fez. However, whatever may 
have been the ideas of the inhabit- 
ants of Fez as to the advisability 
of the succession of Mulai Abdul 
Aziz, their allegiance had been 
given, and there was now no 
drawing back. 

By this time the news had spread 
throughout the entire country, and 
Hiyaina, a neighbouring Arab tribe 
to Fez, came in considerable force, 
some 400 horses, and commenced 
petty robberies just outside the 
town walls. The scare amongst 
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the effeminate Fezzis was amusing 
to witness. Trade became at a 
standstill, and they secured them- 
selves within their houses under 
lock and key, leaving the authori- 
ties and the strangers in the city 
to settle with the wild tribesmen. 
However, the affair came to nought 
in the end; for the very Arabs 
who had come with a possible idea 
of looting Fez were bribed into 
the Government service to keep 
the roads open for caravans—a 
most important point, as scarcely 
any wheat or barley existed in the 
capital, and any lengthened delay 
in the arrival of the grain-bearing 
camels from the country would 
mean famine and revolution. 

On Wednesday, June 20, a de- 
putation left Fez for Rabat to 
bear an address of welcome to the 
Sultan, a document magnificently 
illuminated. On the 24th, the 
first letter written in the new 
Sultan’s name, with all his titles 
and dignities, was received. It 
announced his accession to the 
throne, and called upon the people 
to be obedient. Its receipt was 
honoured by an almost endless 
salute from the artillery in the 
palace square. 

On Monday, June 25, the Sul- 
tan left Rabat for Mequinez and 
Fez, travelling through the tribe 
of Beni Hassen, which, together 
with their neighbours the Berbers 
of Zimour, had already sworn al- 
legiance. 

At Tangier things were proceed- 
ing quietly. The French Govern- 
ment sent a man-of-war and an 
armed despatch - boat, while the 
English were contented with the 
presence of the Bramble, a small 
gunboat from Gibraltar. The Por- 
tuguese and Spanish both sent 
vessels of kinds. An act of gross 
stupidity on the part of the com- 
mander of one of the latter nearly 
caused an unpleasant disturbance 
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in the country. The Isla de Luzon 
was sent by the Spanish Govern- 
ment to the coast. Now the first 
town down the Atlantic coast of 
Morocco is the almost deserted 
and entirely ruinous Arzeila, a 
place of absolutely no importance, 
and where there is no harbour of 
any sort. For some reason known 
only to the adventurous Spanish 
commander, he was pleased to 
come to anchor and to fire a 
salute of twenty-one guns in the 
roadstead, which Arzeila had no 
means of returning, for neither 
cannon nor powder are to be 
found ; and as never in the memory 
of man had any vessel of any sort 
ever approached the place, the few 
inhabitants were filled with con- 
sternation and terror, which was 
only increased when a boat was 
noticed coming ashore. There was 
no doubt about the question in the 
minds of the natives—a European 
invasion was taking place! A few 
stayed to see what was going to 
happen; the greater part fled, 
spreading here, there, and every- 
where the news of the invasion of 
Moorish territory by the Chris- 
tians. Meanwhile the water-kegs 
which had been sent on shore in 
the boats were filled, and the 
officer in charge, having taken 
coffee in the house of a certain 
Jew who calls himself Spanish 
Consular Agent, returned to his 
ship, and the man-of-war departed, 
steaming away just as volunteers 
began pouring in from every direc- 
tion to prevent the infidels landing 
their troops. Before night some 
2000 mountaineers and tribesmen 
had assembled in the neighbour- 
hood. For atime the wild reports 
that were circulated in Tangier 
caused a little anxiety; but soon 
it became known that the whole 
scare was due to either the ignor- 
ance or wilful stupidity of the 
commander of the Isla de Luzon 
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in saluting and sending a boat 
ashore at Arzeila, which is a closed 
port, not to say a picturesque ruin. 

On July 1, Mulai Abdul Aziz 
reached Mequinez from Rabat, 
having en route prayed at the 
tomb of Mulai Idris I., in Zara- 
houn, who lies interred on the 
steep slope of the mountain above 
the Roman ruins of Volubilis. 
Although his Majesty entered 
Mequinez at an extremely early 
hour, long before he was expected, 
lie was accorded an enthusiastic 
reception. 

At court affairs were fast pro- 
ceeding to a stage which must end 
tragically. Mulai Abdul Aziz, it 
is true, was firmly on the throne, 
but the boy Sultan was only an 
item in the palace. The hatred 
and jealousy of the viziers amongst 
themselves was a public secret, and 
all watched anxiously for the ter- 
mination of the crisis which, in 
spite of every outward and visible 
show of accord, it was well known 
must soon arrive. 

The fact that Sid Ahmed ben 
Moussa had been chosen by Mulai 
Abdul Aziz as almost his sole 
adviser had stirred the hearts of 
the rival Jamai viziers, the brothers 
Haj Amaati and Sid Mohammed 
Soreir, to their very depths. Those 
who do not know the Moors are ill 
acquainted with the strength of 
their passions; and there is no 
saying to what extent their hatred 
and jealousy might not carry them. 
No one could have been better 
aware of this than Sid Ahmed 
himself, the most faithful and de- 
voted follower the Sultan could 
possess, whose mixed blood of Arab 
and negro strain gave him all the 
force and cunning of the former 
and all the fidelity of a slave. 

On Tuesday, July 10, at the 
sitting of the morning Court, Haj 
Amaati and Sid Mohammed Soreir, 
the Grand Vizier and Minister of 
War, were dismissed, the return 
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of their seals being demanded. 
Both must have realised that their 
end was practically come; and as 
they mounted their mules and 
rode away from the palace, they 
were ruined men. 

The dismissal of Ministers in 
Morocco is a very different affair 
to what it isin Europe. It means 
disgrace, and more than that, the 
almost certain confiscation of all 
their property—if not imprison- 
ment. The immense pride in- 
herent in a Moorish official of high 
degree renders all the more de- 
grading his fall ; while the intense 
jealousy and hatred felt for the 
unscrupulous officials, to whom all 
injustice and taxation is, often 
very rightly, accredited, prevent 
any sympathy on the part of the 
public. The man to whom every 
one had to bow and cringe had 
fallen ; no longer was his wrath to 
be feared ; and the feelings of the 
populace, pent up for so long, 
burst forth. No name was too 
bad for the late Grand Vizier, no 
crime too fearful not to have been 
committed by him. 

A sort of stupor fell over the 
Court. No one knew what would 
happen next. This dismissal of 
two of the most powerful men, if 
not the two most powerful, in the 
entourage of the Sultan, was so 
sudden and so far removed from 
the usual course adopted by a 
new Sultan, that all held their 
breath, awaiting a future the de- 
tails of which they were not even 
able to guess at. Terror reigned 
amongst the officials ; wild reports 
were heard on every side as to who 
was to be the next to fall; and 
expectation on the part of those 
who had nothing to fear, and terror 
on that of those whose position 
rendered them liable to a similar 
fate, was rife. The names of Sid 
Ali Misfiwi and Sid Mfadhoul 
Gharnit, the Foreign Minister, 
were on every one’s mouth, yet 
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wrongly, for up to the time of 
writing these lines they enjoy the 
confidence of their sovereign and 
Sid Ahmed. 

It was no secret whence the 
blow had been struck, for no 
sooner were the posts of Grand 
Vizier and Minister of War va- 
cated than they were filled, the 
former by Sid Ahmed himself, the 
second by his brother Sid Said ; 
while to the Chamberlainship, 
which Sid Ahmed had left to fill 
the still higher position, another 
brother was nominated. Sid Ah- 
med thus obtained an overwhelm- 
ing majority in the surroundings 
of the Sultan, for the three most 
confidential positions were annexed 
by himself and his two hrothers. 

The following Friday, July 13,— 
unlucky combination of day and 
number, — Haj Amaati and Sid 
Mohammed Soreir were seized in 
their houses and thrown into pri- 
son. Although it had been thought 
possible that such a course might 
be pursued, the actual event caused 
an unparalleled excitement. The 
work of arrest was quickly but 
roughly done, but such are the 
ways of the Moors. The Basha of 
Mequinez, with a small band of 
troops, proceeded to the Grand 
Vizier’s house first, and, gaining 
admittance, announced his errand. 
The horror of the situation must 
have been fully appreciated by the 
vizier, for, giving way to one of 
those violent fits of rage to which 
he was prone, he attempted to 
resist, and a soldier in his employ 
drew his sword upon the Basha. 
In a minute both were seized, but 
not before, in the struggle, Haj 
Amaati’s rich clothes had been 
torn to shreds. Four ropes were 


fastened to his neck, each held by 
a soldier; and dressed only in his 
shirt, he was dragged through the 
streets, amidst the derisive laughter 
and the curses of the people, to the 
prison. 


The very crowd that now 
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rejoiced in his degradation had 
bowed low to him only a day or 
two before, as he passed through 
the streets to and from the palace. 
An incident is worthy of mention, 
as showing the feelings of the 
Moors. As he was paraded along, 
a common askari, one of the riff- 
raff of Morocco, passed. “God!” 
he cried, “ why, the infidel has a 
better fez than mine!” and with 
these words he lifted the turban 
and cap off the vizier’s head 
roughly, placing his own filthy 
head-gear in its place. 

And the crowd laughed and 
jeered ! 

As soon as Haj Amaati was 
confined in jail, Sid Mohammed 
Soreir was arrested ; but with far 
more pluck and courage, he fol- 
lowed his captor without resist- 
ance, and entered prison like a 
gentleman. 

Wild rumours spread all over 
the town as to the reasons of the 
imprisonment of the viziers, and 
it was generally stated that a plot 
had been discovered by which the 
Sultan and Sid Ahmed, the new 
vizier, were to have been assassin- 
ated that very day, en route to 
mid-day prayers. But whatever 
may have been the truth of this 
assertion, the fact remains that 
no attempt was made, and Mu- 
lai Abdul Aziz was driven in his 
green-and-gold brougham to the 
mosque, surrounded by his Court. 
Both his Majesty and Sid Ahmed 
looked extremely nervous, and 
every possible precaution was 
taken to prevent assassination. 
During the afternoon a lesser 
vizier, who acted as amin el as- 
kar, or paymaster of the troops, 
Sid el arbi Zebdi, was seized and 
imprisoned, This but added to the 
terror of the remaining officials, 
who had escaped, but dreaded a 
like fate. 

I had the opportunity the same 
evening of discussing the course 
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events had taken with two men, 
who hold in different ways almost 
the highest positions in Morocco. 
One was himself a vizier, the other 
far above all fear of arrest. They 
both told me the same tale ; but, in 
spite of the high authority on which 
I heard it, I do not think it is to be 
credited, and in my opinion it was 
the officially agreed upon story, 
that was to give justice to the 
arrest of such important members 
of the Sultan’s court. 

I was told that both the viziers 
in question had addressed letters 
to Mulai Ismain in Fez, and to 
Mulai Mohammed in Morocco 
City, the young Sultan’s uncle 
and brother respectively, inviting 
them to seize the opportunity of 
attempting the throne, and offer- 
ing all their large fortune and in- 
fluence in the event of their doing 
so. These letters, it was said, 
were intercepted and the plot dis- 
covered. 

Although both the viziers in 
question were quite capable of 
such a plot, I cannot believe 
that either pursued the course 
stated above. Toa Moor a docu- 
ment of any sort is a far more im- 
portant thing than to us, and any 
one who is acquainted with the 
Moors knows how extremely difii- 
cult it is to obtain any kind of 
matter in writing. Had such an 
idea as that stated above entered 
the minds of Haj Amaati and his 
brother, and had they formulated 
any conspiracy to that effect, they 
would never have been so foolish 
as to commit themselves to writ- 
ing, and any communication with 
the two Shereefs in question would 
have been made with the aid of a 
trusted envoy. It was easy to see 
that one of my informants at least 
discredited the story he was telling 
me, which he only knew from 
official sources. My own opinion 
is this, that the whole affair was 





the result of Sid Ahmed’s jealousy, 
and that he was actuated no doubt 
also by a feeling that the course 
he pursued was the safest in the 
Sultan’s interests—for by remov- 
ing his own two most danger- 
ous enemies, he at the same time 
would find further scope for his 
influence and policy. That the 
viziers deserved their fate none 
can deny. Haj Amaati had im- 
poverished the whole country by 
his enormous and insatiable greed 
and black-mail, and his brother 
had deprived the soldiery of a 
very considerable portion of their 
pay. 
Immediately the arrests were 
made the entire property of both 
—together with that of Sid el arbi 
Zebdi—was confiscated, and their 
houses at Fez seized. Haj 
Amaati had just completed the 
building in the capital of a palace 
second to none there in size and 
decoration, a block of buildings 
rising high above the level of the 
other houses, which will be an 
eternal landmark of the vizier’s 
rise and fall. It had been com- 
pleted only during his absence in 
the south with the Sultan, and so 
much pride did the vizier take in 
this new palace that he had 
ordered all the decorations in 


stucco and mosaic, of which the . 


Moors are perfect masters, to be 
draped with linen, so that none 
should see the general effect before 
himself. A rope attached to these 
curtains would allow the entire 
drapery to fall, when the every 
beauty of the decoration would 
be exposed. Within a week of 
realising this dream of orien- 
tal fancy, he was cast into a 
dungeon, and his house and all 
his wealth confiscated to the 
Sultan. 

With the fall of the two viziers 
it became more apparent than ever 
that Sid Ahmed meant to be 
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master of the whole situation ; but 
he was wise enough not to attempt 
alone what could be done equally 
well, and very probably better, 
with the advice of trusted advisers, 
There were two people at the 
Court in whose hands might lie 
the power of treating him as he 
had treated the others. These 
two were respectively the Circas- 
sian mother of the Sultan, and 
Sidi Mohammed el Marani, an in- 
fluential Shereef, who had married 
the sister of Mulai el Hassen, and 
into whose hands a considerable 
part of the upbringing of Mulai 
Abdul Aziz had been intrusted. 
Both must be conciliated, for over 
the Sultan both held great influ- 
ence—so great, in fact, that should 


Sid Ahmed’s conduct in any way 


displease them, their united power 
might easily persuade the Sultan 
to dismiss him. Not for this 
reason alone, however, did Sid 
Ahmed, as it were, invite these 
two to join him in a sort of council 
of regency, for he knew fully well 
the ability of both and their devo- 
tion to his lord and master. 

In the hands of these three 
persons the welfare of Morocco lies. 
But before entering upon any con- 
jectures as to the future, the history 
of past events must be continued 
up to date. 

On Thursday, July 19, a start 
was made from Mequinez towards 
Fez, the army and the governor of 
the tribes and their escorts having 
camped the previous night a slight 
distance outside the town near the 
Tez road. 

Two events worthy of mention 
had meanwhile taken place at Fez— 
first, the behaviour of Mulai Omar, 
the Sultan’s brother and viceroy ; 
and, secondly, the fact that the 


. enkas, or local taxation upon all 


goods sold, had been removed, to- 
gether with the octroi at the city 
gates, 
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With regard to the former a 
few words must be said. Mulai 
Omar, who had been left as vice- 
roy by Mulai el Hassen, whose 
son he was by a slave wife, is a 
young man of extremely vicious 
and degenerate habits, nearly black 
in colour, and with an expression 
as ugly as it is revolting. While 
beyond his immorality no actual 
charge of crime can be laid to his 
door, he may be said to be incap- 
able of filling the position he held, 
and to want discretion and com- 
mon-sense, 

It appears—and I knew of the 
event at the time—that on his 
learning of the death of his father, 
he sent to the Jewish silversmiths, 
by whom all Government work is 
done, and ordered one of their 
number to make himaseal. Now 
in Morocco a seal is an exceedingly 
important object, and no one uses 
a seal of office unless it is actually 
presented to him by the Sultan. 
So far the story is generally known, 
but here my version—the true 
version — differs, for while the 
European press harped upon the 
fact that Mulai Omar wished to 
make himself a seal with the in- 
scription of Sultan upon it, the 
fact was that the seal was to bear 
Mulai Abdul Aziz’s name, and 
that the reason of Mulai Omar’s 
ordering it to be made was not in 
order to stamp documents himself 
as Sultan, but probably to have in 
his possession a means of forging 
letters supposed to have come from 
Court. Whether his idea was by 
this to make the best of the short 
period that remained to him as 
Viceroy to amass money, or whether 
in case of any outbreak or dis- 
turbance on the part of the pop- 
ulation to be able to forge concil- 
iatory or other letters that would 
keep them quiet until his brother’s 
arrival, it is impossible to say. 
But whatever may have been the 
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desire, the result in the suspicious 
eyes of his brother was this—that 
he had attempted by some means 
to usurp the throne. 

However, the seal was never 
made. The Jew artificer, know- 
ing the penalty that would meet 
him at the hands of the Sultan 
were he even the innocent in- 
strument in this, fled and sought 
the protection of an influential 
member of the Government, and 
the affair was knocked on the 
head at once. 

A second charge was also laid 
at Mulai Omar’s door—that of 
having ordered the music of the 
drums and pipes to cease on the 
occasion of the announcement of 
Mulai Abdul Aziz’s succession to 
the throne. On the players re- 
fusing, his highness sent a slave, 
who enforced silence by splitting 
up the drums with a dagger. For 
this act of treason he was after- 
wards punished by having the 
flesh of his hand sliced, the wound 
filled with salt, and the whole 
hand sewn up in leather. It is 
a common belief that this punish- 
ment causes mortification to set 
in, and that the hand decomposes ; 
but such is not the case, for by 
the time the leather wears off the 
wound is healed, the result being 
that the hand is rendered useless, 
and remains closed for ever. It 
is a punishment not often in use, 
but is sometimes done in cases of 
murder or constant theft, as, with- 
out in any way injuring the health 
of the man, it prevents his com- 
mitting the crime a second time, 
or for the hundredth time, as the 
case may be. It is a punishment 
that cannot be applied except by 
the Sultan’s orders. 

It was no doubt on account of 
these offences that letters were 
received by Mulai Omar from the 
Sultan, forbidding him to leave his 
house, and placing him under sur- 
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veillance—a course that was sup- 
plemented on his brother’s ar- 
rival by chains upon his legs. 
Meanwhile his Majesty had been 
pleased to treat his brother, Mulai 
Mohammed, in Morocco City, in 
the same manner. 

As to the remitting of the local 
taxes and octroi in Fez, but little 
need be said. Certain unfriendly 
remarks had been overheard regard- 
ing the new Sultan, and the gen- 
eral tone of the Fez people was 
not satisfactory. Fearing that 
any outbreak might occur, and 
knowing that the avaricious in- 
habitants were open to no persua- 
sion except money, the Amin Haj 
Abdesalam Makri, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of Fez, on his 
own authority, remitted this most 
unpopular tax, which is contrary 
to Moorish law. It turned the 
tide, and the Fez citizen, finding 
himself a few dollars, or a few 
pence, the richer, changed front, 
and was loud in his acclamations 
of the new Sultan. The charm of 
the situation was, however, that 
as soon as the Sultan had safely 
entered Fez, and was thus securely 
upon the throne, he instituted once 
again the tax, and the population 
rose on the morning of Tuesday, 
July 24, to find the tax-gatherers 
returned to their accustomed 
haunts. 

On Saturday, July 21, Mulai 
Abdul Aziz made his State entry 
into Fez, with the pomp and gor- 
geousness with which the Moors 
know so well how to adorn such 
pageants. Proceeding at once to 
the tomb of his ancestor Mulai 
Idris, he took the oath of the 
constitution, and a few minutes 
later the great gates of the white 
palace closed upon Mulai Abdul 
Aziz, Sultan of Morocco. 

So did Mulai el Hassen die and 
Mulai Abdul Aziz succeed. 

Watrer B. Harris. 
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CHAPTER XVII, 


Ir Mrs Ogilvy had been at 
home, it is almost certain that 
none of these things could have 
happened — if she had not been 
kept so long, if Mr Somerville’s 
other client had not detained 
him, and, worst of all, if she 
had not been beguiled by the 
unaccustomed relief of a sympa- 
thetic listener, a friendly hand 
held out to help her, to waste 
that precious hour in taking her 
luncheon with her old friend. 
That was pure waste—to please 
him, and in a foolish yielding to 
those claims of nature which Mrs 
Ogilvy, like so many women, 
thought she could defy. To-day, 
in the temporary relief of her 
mind after pouring out all her 
troubles—a process which for the 
moment felt almost like the re- 
moval of them—she had become 
aware of her own exhaustion and 
need of refreshment and _ rest. 
And thus she had thrown away 
voluntarily a precious hour. 

She met Susie and Mrs Ainslie 
at her own gate, and though tired 
with her walk from the station, 
stopped to speak to them. ‘ We 
found the gentlemen at their din- 
ner,” Mrs Ainslie said, her usual 
jaunty air increased by a sort 
of triumphant excitement, “and 
therefore of course we did not go 
in; but I rested a little outside, 
and the sound of their jolly voices 
quite did me good, They don’t 
speak between their teeth, like all 
you people here.” 

“My son—has a friend with 
him,—for a very short time,” Mrs 
Ogilvy said. 

“Oh yes, I know —the friend 
with whom he takes long walks 
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late in the evening. I have often 
heard of them in the village,” Mrs 
Ainslie said. 

“ His visit is almost over—he is 
just going away,” said Mrs Ogilvy, 
faintly. ‘I am just a little tired 
with my walk. Susie, you would 
perhaps see—my son ?” 

*“T saw Robbie—for a minute. 
We had no time to say anything. 
I—could not keep him from his 
dinner—and his friend,” Susie said, 
with a flush. It hurt her to speak 
of Robbie, who had not cared to 
see her, who had nothing to say to 
her. ‘ We are keeping you, and 
you are tired: and me, I have much 
to do—and perhaps soon going 
away altogether,” said Susie, not 
able to keep a complaint which 
was almost an appeal out of her 
voice. 

“ She will go to her own house, 
I hope,” cried Mrs Ainslie ; “and 
I hope you who are a friend of 
the family will advise her for her 
good, Mrs Ogilvy. A good hus- 
band waiting for her—and she 
threatens to go away altogether, 
as if we were driving her out. 
Was there ever anything so silly 
—and cruel to her father—not to 
speak of me 4 

“Oh, my dear Susie! if I were 
not so faint—and tired,” Mrs 
Ogilvy said. 

And Susie, full of tender com- - 
punction and interest, but daring 
to ask nothing except with her 
eyes, hurried her companion away. 

Mrs Ogilvy went up with a 
slow step to her own house. She 
was in haste to get there—yet 
would have liked to linger, to 
leave herself a little more time 
before she confronted again those 
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two who were so strong against 
her in their combination, so care- 
less of what she said or felt. 
She thought, with a sickness at 
her heart, of those “jolly voices” 
which that woman had heard. 
She knew exactly what they were 
—the noise, the laughter, which at 
first she had been so glad to hear 
as a sign that Robbie’s heart had 
recovered the cheerfulness of 
youth, but which sometimes made 
her sick with misery and the 
sense of helplessness. She would 
find them so now, rattling away 
with their disjointed talk, and in 
her fatigue and trouble it would 
“turn her heart.” She went up 
slowly, saying to herself, as a sort 
of excuse, that she could not walk 
as she once could, that her breath 
was short and her foot uncertain 
and tremulous, so that she could 
not be sure of not stumbling even 
in the approach to her own house. 

It was a great surprise to her to 
see that Robbie was looking out 
for her at the door. Her alarm 
jumped at once to the other side. 
Something had happened. She 
was wanted. The fact that she 
was being looked for, instead of 
pleasing her, as it might have done 
in other circumstances, alarmed 
her now. She hurried on, not 
lingering any more, and reached 
the door out of breath. ‘Is any- 
thing wrong? has anything hap- 
pened?” she cried. 

** What should have happened ?” 
he answered, fretfully ; “ only that 
you have been so long away. 
What have you been doing in 
Edinburgh? We _ thought, of 
course, you would be back for 
dinner.” 

“T could not help it, Robbie. I 
had to wait till I saw—the person 
I went to see.” 

** And who was the person you 
went to see?” he said, in that tone 
half- contemptuous, as if no one 





she wished to see could be of 
the slightest importance, and yet 
with an excited curiosity lest she 
might have been doing something 
prejudicial and was not to be 
trusted. These inferences of voice 
jarred on Mrs Ogilvy’s nerves in 
the weariness and over-strain. 

“Tt is of no consequence,” she 
said. “Let me in, Robbie—let 
me come in at my own door: I am 
so wearied that I must rest.” 

“Who was keeping you out of 
your own door?” he cried, making 
way for her resentfully. ‘You 
tell me one moment that every- 
thing is mine—and then you re- 
mind me for ever that it’s yours 
and not mine, with this talk about 
your own door.” 

Mrs Ogilvy looked up at him 
for a moment in dismay, feeling 
as if there was justice, some- 
thing she had not thought of, in 
his remark ; and then, being over- 
whelmed with fatigue and the con- 
flict of so many feelings, went into 
her parlour, and sat down to re- 
cover herself in her chair. There 
were no “jolly voices” about, no 
sound of the other whose move- 
ments were always noisier than 
those of Robbie ; and Robbie him- 
self, as he hung about, had less 
colour and energy than usual—or 
perhaps it was only because she 
was tired, and everything around 
took colour from her own mood. 

“Ts he not with you to-day?” 
she said faintly. 

“Ts he not with me /—you mean 
Lew, I suppose: where else should 
he be? He’s up-stairs, [ think, in 
his room.” 

“You say where else should he 
be, Robbie? Is he always to be 
here? I’m wishing him no harm 
—far, far from that; but it would 
be better for himself as well as for 
you if he were not here. Where 
you are, oh Robbie, my dear, 
there’s always a clue to him: and 
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they will come looking for him— 
and they will find him—and you 
too—and you too!” 

‘“‘ What’s the meaning of all this 
fuss, mother—me too, as you say ?” 

“Well,” said Mrs Ogilvy, ‘‘it is 
perhaps not extraordinary — my 
only son; but I’ve no wish that 
harm should come to him—oh, not 
in this house, not in this house! 
If he would but take warning and 
go away where he would be safer 
than here! I’ve been in Edin- 
burgh to ask my old friend, and 
your father’s friend, and your 
friend too, Robbie, what could be 
done—if there was anything that 
could be done.” 

“You have gone and betrayed 
us, mother !” 

“JT have done no such thing!” 
cried Mrs Ogilvy, raising herself 
up with a flush of indignation— 
“no such thing! It was Mr 
Somerville who brought me the 
news first, before you appeared at 
all. He was to hurry out to that 
weary America to defend you—or 
send a better than himself: that 
was before you came back, when 
we thought you were there still, 
and to be tried for your life. I 
was going—myself,” she said, sud- 
denly faltering and breaking down. 

“You would not have gone, 
mother,” said Robbie, with a cer- 
tain flash of self-appreciation and 
bitter consciousness. 

“ Ay, that I would to the ends 
of the earth! You are my Robbie, 
my son, whatever you are—and 
oh, laddie, you might be yet—every- 
thing that you might have been.” 

“‘ Not very likely,” he said, with 
a half groan and half sneer. “ And 
what might I have been? A re- 
spectable clod, tramping to kirk 
and market—not a thought in my 
head nor a feeling in my heart— 
all just habit and jog-trot. I’m 
better as I am.” 

“You are not better as you are. 
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You are just good for nothing in 
this bonnie world that God has 
made—except to put good meat 
into you that other folk have 
laboured to get ready, and to kill 
the blessed days He has given you 
to serve Him in, with your old 
books, and your cards, and any 
silly things that come into your 
head. I have seen you throwing 
sticks at a bit of wood for hours 
together, and been thankful some- 
times that you were diverting your- 
selves like two bairns, and no just 
lying and lounging about like two 
dogs in the warmth of the fire. 
Oh, Robbie, what it is to me to 
say that to my son! and all the 
time the sword hanging over your 
heads that any day, any day may 
come down!” 

* By Jove, the old girl’s right, 
Bob!” said a voice behind. Lew 
had become curious as to the soft 
murmur of Mrs Ogilvy’s voice, 
which he could hear running on 
faintly, not much interrupted by 
Robbie’s deeper tones. It was not 
often she “ preached,” as they said 
— indeed she had seldom been 
allowed to go further than the 
mildest beginning; but Rob had 
been this time caught unprepared, 
and his mother had taken the 
advantage. Lew came in softly, 
with his lips framed to whistle, 
and his hands in his pockets, 
He had already picked his com- 
rade out of a sudden Slough of 
Despond, caused by alarm at the 
declaration of the visitor, which, to 
tell the truth, had made himself 
very uneasy. It would not do to 
let the mother complete the dis- 
couragement: but this adventurer 
from the wilds had a candid soul ; 
and while Robert stood sullen, beat 
down by what his mother said, yet 
resisting it, the other came in with 
a look and word of acquiescence. 
“Yes, by Jove, she was right!” It 
did not cost him much to acknow- 
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ledge this theoretical justice of re- 
proof. 

“The difficulty is,” he added 
calmly, “to know what to do 
in strange diggings like these. 
They’re out of our line, don’t you 
know. I was talking seriously to 
him there the other day about 
doing a stroke of work: but he 
wouldn’t hear of it—not here, he 
said, not in his own country. Ask 
him ; he'll tell you. I don’t under- 
stand the reason why.” 

Mrs Ogilvy, startled, looked from 
one to another: she did not know 
what to think. What was the 
stroke of work which the leader 
had proposed, which the follower 
would not consent to? Was it 
something for which to applaud 
Robbie, or to blame him? Her 
heart longed to believe that it was 
the first—that he had done well 
to refuse : but she could only look 
blankly from one to another, un- 
informed by the malicious gleam 
in Lew’s eyes, or by the spark of 
indignant alarm in those of Robbie. 
Their meaning was quite beyond 
her ken. 

“Tf you will sit down,” she said, 
“both of you, and have a moment’s 
patience while I speak. Mr Lew, 
I am in no way your unfriend.” 

“T never thought so,” he said: 
“on the contrary, mother. You 
have always been very good to 
me,” 

He called her mother, as another 
man might have called her madam, 
as a simple title of courtesy ; and 
sometimes it made her angry, and 
sometimes touched her heart. 

* But I have something to say 
that maybe I have said before, and 
something else that is new that you 
must both hear. This is not a safe 
place for you, Mr Lew—it is not 
safe for you both. For Robbie, I 
am told nobody would meddle with 
him—alone ; but his home here 
gives a clue, and is a danger to 
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you—-and to have you here is a 
danger for him, who would not be 
meddled with by himself, but who 
would be taken (alack, that I should 
have to say it !) with you.” 

*T think, Bob,” said Lew, “ that 
we have heard something like this, 
though perhaps not so clearly stat- 
ed, before.” 

He had seated himself quite 
comfortably in the great chair 
which had been brought to the 
parlour for Robbie on his first 
arrival,— and was, as he always 
was, perfectly calm, unruffled, and 
smiling. Robbie stood opposite in 
no such amiable mood. His shaggy 
eyebrows were drawn down over 
his eyes: his whole attitude, down- 
looking, shifting from one foot to 
the other, with his shoulders up to 
his ears, betrayed his perturbation 
and disquiet. Robbie had been 
brought to a sudden stop in the 
fascination of careless and reckless 
life which swept his slower nature 
along in its strong current. Such 
a thing had happened to him before 
in his intercourse with Lew, and 
always came uppermost the moment 
they were parted. It was the sud- 
denshock of Mrs Ainslie’s announce- 
ment, and his friend’s apparently 
careless reception of it, which had 
jarred him first: and then there 
was something in the name of 
mother, addressed to his own 
mother by a stranger—which he 
had heard often with quite different 
feelings, sometimes half flattered 
by it—which added to his troubled 
sense of awakening resistance and 
disgust. Was he to endure this 
man for ever, to give up everything 
for him, even his closest relation- 
ship? All rebellious, all unquiet 
and miserable in the sudden strain 
against his bonds, he stood listen- 
ing sullenly, shuffling now and then 
as he changed from one foot to an- 
other, otherwise quite silent, meet- 
ing no one’s eye. 
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“Well,” said Mrs Ogilvy, her 


voice trembling a little, ‘I am per- 
haps not so very clear; but this 
other thing I have to say is some- 
thing that is clear enough and new 
too, and you will know the meaning 
of it better than me. I have been 
to-day to the gentleman who was 
the first to tell me about all this— 
and who was to have sent out—to 
defend my son, and clear him, if it 
was possible he should be cleared. 
Listen to me, Robbie! That gen- 
tleman has told me to-day—that 
there is an American officer come 
over express to inquire It 
will not be about Robbie — they 
will leave him quiet—think, Mr 
Lew !—it will be for a 

“For me, of course,” he said, 
lightly. ‘Well! if there’s danger 
we'll meet it. I like it, on the 
whole—it stirs a fellow’s blood. 
We were getting too comfortable, 
Bob, settling down, making our- 
selves too much at home. The 
next step would have been to be 
bored—eh ? won’t say that process 
hadn’t begun.” 

“Sir,” said Mrs Ogilvy, “ you 
will not say I have been inhospit- 
able, or grudged you whatever I 
could give p 

“Never, mother,” he _ said. 
“You've been as good as gold.” 
He had risen from his seat, and 
begun to walk about with an alert 
light step. The news had roused 
him ; it had stirred his blood, as he 
said. “We must see about this exit 
of yours—subterraneous is it ?— 
out of the Castle of Giant Despair 
—no, no, out of the good fairy’s 
castle, down into the wilds. You 
must show me this at once, Bob. 
If there’s a Yank on the trail there’s 
no time to be lost.” 

“There is perhaps no time to be 
lost—but not for him, only for 
you. My words are not kind, but 
my meaning is,” cried Mrs Ogilvy. 
“It is safest for you not to be 
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with him, and for him not to be 
with you. Ob, do not wait here 
till you’re traced to the house, 
till ye have to run and break your 
neck down that terrible road, but 
go while everything is peaceable! 
Mr Lew, you shall have whatever 
money you want, and what clothes 
we can furnish, and—and my 
blessing—God’s blessing.” 

“Don’t you think,” he said, 
turning upon her, “you are un- 
dertaking a little too much? God’s 
blessing upon a fellow like me— 
that has committed every sin and 
repented of none, that have sent 
other sinners to their account, and 
wronged the orphan, and all that. 
God’s blessing—— !” 

He was standing in the middle 
of the room, in which he was so 
inappropriate a figure, with his 
back to the end window, which 
was towards the west. It was 
now late in the afternoon, and the 
level rays pouring in made a broad 
bar across the carpet, and fell upon 
one side of his form, which par- 
tially intercepted its light and 
cut it with his tall outline. Mrs 
Ogilvy put her hands together 
with a cry. 

“What is that? What is it? 
Is it not just the blessed sun that 
He sends upon the just and the 
unjust—never stopping, whatever 
you have done—His sign held out 
to you that He has all His bless- 
ings in His hand, ready to give, 
more ready than me, that am a 
poor creature, no fit to judge? Oh, 
laddie—for you're little more—see 
to Him holding out His hand!” 

He had turned round, with a 
vague disturbed motion, not know- 
ing what he did, and stood for a 
moment looking at the sunshine 
on the carpet, and his own figure 
which intercepted it and received 
the glory instead. For a moment 
his lip quivered ; the lines of his 
face moved as if a wind had blown 
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over them; his eyes fixed on the 
light, as if he expected to see some 
miraculous sight. And then he 
gave a harsh laugh, and turned 
round with a shrug of his shoul- 
ders, ‘It’s pretty,” he said, 
“mother, as you put it: but 
there’s no time to enter into all 
that. I’ve perhaps got too much 
to clear up with God, don’t you 
know, to do it at a sitting; but 
I'll remember, for your sake, when 
I’ve time. Eh? where were we 
before this little picturesque in- 
cident? You were saying I should 
have money—to pay my fare, &c. 
Well, that’s fair enough. Make 
it enough for two, and we'll be 
off, eh, Bob? and trouble her no 
more.” 

But Robbie did not say a word. 
It was not any wise resolution 
taken ; it was rather a fit of tem- 
per, which the other, used to his 
moods, knew would pass away. 
Lew gave another shrug of his 
shoulders, and even a glance of con- 
fidential criticism to the mother, 
as if she were in the secret too. 
“One of his moods,” he said, nod- 
ding at her. “ But, bless you! 
when one knows how to take him, 
they don’t last.” He touched her 
shoulder with a half caress. “ You 
go and lie down a bit and rest. 
You’re too tired for any more. 
We'll have it all out to-night, or 
at another time.” 

“Tam quite ready now—I am 
quite ready,” she cried, terrified 
to let the opportunity slip. He 
nodded at her again, and waved 
his hand with a smile. ‘Come 
along, Bob, come along; let us 
leave her in quiet. To-night will 
be soon enough to settle all that— 
to-night or—another time.” He 
took Rob by the arm, and pushed 
his reluctant and _half- resisting 
figure out of the room.’ Robert 
was sullen and indisposed to his 
usual submission. 
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“Let me go,” he said, shaking 
off the hand on his arm; “do 
you think I’m going to be pushed 
about like a go-cart ?” 

“If youre a go-cart, I wish 
you'd let me slip into you,” said 
the other. It was not a very 
great joke, but Robert at another 
moment would have hailed it with 
a shout of laughter. He received 
it only with a shrug of his shoul- 
ders now. 

“T wish you’d make up your 
mind and do something,” he said. 

“T have: the first thing is to see 
who that woman is——” 

“A woman! when you’ve got 
to run for your life.” 

*Do you think I mean any 
nonsense, you fool? She’s not a 


woman, she’s a danger. Man 
alive, can’t you see? She'll have 
to be squared somehow. And 


look here, Bob,” he said suddenly, 
putting his arm through that of 
his friend’s, who retained his re- 
luctant attitude—“ don’t sulk, you 
ass: ain’t we in the same boat— 
et all you can out of the old 
girl. We'll have to make tracks, 
I suppose —and a lot of money 
runs away in that. Get every- 
thing you can out of her. She 
may cool down and repent, don’t 
you see? Strike, Bob, while the 
iron’s hot. The old girl ” 

*‘Look here, I’ll not have her 
called names; neither mother, as 
if you had any right to her—nor 
—nor any other. We've had 
enough of that. I'll not take any 
more of it from you, Lew!” 

“‘Oh, that’s how it is!” said the 
other coolly, with a sneer. ‘‘Then 
I beg to suggest to you, my friend 
Bob, that the respectable lady 
were talking of may repent; and 
that if you’re not a fool, and won’t 
take more energetic measures, 
you'll strike, don’t you see, while 
the iron is hot.” 

Rob gave his friend a look of 
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sullen wrath, and then disengaged 
his arm and turned away. 

“You'll find me in Andrew’s 
bower, among the flower - pots,” 
Lew called after him, and whist- 
ling a tune, went off behind the 
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house to the garden, where in the 
shade Andrew kept his tools and 
all the accessories of his calling. 
He had no good of his ain tool- 
house, since thae two were about, 
Andrew complained every day. 


CHAPTER XVIII, 


The Hewan was very quiet and 
silent that afternoon. Mrs Ogilvy 
perhaps would not have recognised 
the crisis of exhaustion at which 
she had arrived, had it not been 
for the remarks of the stranger 
within her doors, the unwelcome 
guest whom she was so anxious to 
send away, and who yet had an 
eye for the changes of her counte- 
nance which her son had not. He 
took more interest in her fatigue 
than Robbie, who did not remark 
it even now, and to whom it had 
not at all occurred that his mother 
should want care or tenderness. 
She had always given it, in his ex- 
perience ; it did not come into his 
mind. But, tutored by Lew, Mrs 
Ogilvy felt that she could do no 
more. She went to her room, and 
even, for a wonder, lay down on 
her bed, half apologising to herself 
that it was just for once, and only 
for half an hour. But the house 
was very quiet. There was no 
noise below to keep her watchful. 
If there were any voices at all, they 
came in a subdued murmur from 
the garden behind, where perhaps 
Robbie was showing to his friend 
the breakneck path down the brae 
to the Esk, which nobody had re- 
membered during the many years 
of his absence. It had been his 
little mystery which he had de- 
lighted in as a boy. There was 
no gate opening on it, nor visible 
mode of getting at it. The little 
gap in the hedge through which as 
a boy he had squeezed himself so 
often was all concealed by subse- 





quent growth, but Robert’s eyes 
could still distinguish it. Mrs 
Ogilvy said to herself, “He will 
be showing him that awful road— 
and how to push himself through.” 
She felt herself repeat vaguely “ to 
push himself through, to push him- 
self through,” and then she ceased 
to go on with her thoughts. She 
had fallen asleep; so many times 
she had not got her rest at night— 
and she was very tired. She fell 
asleep. She would never have 
permitted herself to do so but for 
these words of Lew. He was not 
at all bad. They said he had taken 
away a man’s life—God forgive 
him !—but he saw when a woman 
was tired—anold woman—that was 
not his mother : may be—if he had 
ever had a mother And here 
even these broken half-words, that 
floated through her brain, failed. 
She fell asleep—more soundly than 
she had slept perhaps for years. 
The thoughts that passed 
through the mind of the adven- 
turer in his retreat in Andrew’s 
tool- house could not have been 
agreeable ones, but they are out 
of my power to trace or follow. 
Women are perhaps more ready 
to see their disabilities in this way 
than men, A man will sometimes 
set forth in much detail, as if he 
knew, the fancies, evanescent and 
changeful as a dream, of a girl’s 
dawning mind, putting them all 
into rigid lines of black and white. 
Perhaps he thinks the greater com- 
prehends the less: but how to 
tell you what was the course of 
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reflections and endless breaks and 
takings up of thought in the mind 
of a man who had a career to look 
back upon, such as that of Lew, is 
not in my power. I might repre- 
sent them as caused by sudden 
pangs of remorse, by dreadful ques- 
tions whether, if he had not done 
this or that ! by haunting recol- 
lections of the look of a victim, or 
of the circumstances of the scenes 
in which a crime had been com- 
mitted: by a horrible crushing 
sense that nothing could recall 
those moments in which haste and 
passion had overcome all that was 
better in him. I do not believe 
that Lew thought of any of these 
things: he had said he repented 
of nothing—he thought of nothing, 
I well believe, but of the present, 
which was hard enough for any 
man, and how he was to get 
through it. It was a situation 
much worse than that of yester- 
day. Then he had still continued 
to wonder at his absolute safety, at 
the extraordinary, almost absurd 
fact, that he was in a place where 
nobody had ever heard of him, 
where his name did not convey the 
smallest thrill of terror to the 
feeblest. He had laughed at this, 
even when he was alone, not with- 
out a sense of injury, and convic- 
tion that the people around must 
be “ born fools ” : but yet a comfort- 
able assurance of safety all the 
same—safety which had half be- 
gun to bore him, as he said. But 
now that situation had altogether 
changed. There was a woman in 
this place, even in this place, who 
knew him, to whose mind it had 
conveyed a thrill that he should 
be here. And there was a man in 
Scotland who had arrived to hunt 
him down. His being had roused 





up to these two keen points of 
stimulation. They seemed to a cer- 
tain degree to set him right with 
himself, a man not accustomed to 





feel himself nobody: and in the 
second place, they roused him to 
fight, to that prodigious excitement, 
superior perhaps to any other kind, 
which flames up when you have to 
fight for your life. I suggest with 
diffidence that these were probably 
the thoughts that went through 
him, broken with many admix- 
tures which I cannot divine. I 
believe that at that moment less 
than at any other was he sorry for 
the crimes that he had committed. 
He had no time for anything in 
(what he would have called) the 
way of sentiment. He had quite 
enough to do thinking how to get 
out of this strait, to get again into 
safety, and safety of a kind in 
which he should be less hampered 
than here. There was the old 
woman, for instance, who had 
been kind to him, whom he did 
not want to shock above meas- 
ure or to get into trouble. He 
resolved he would not take refuge 
in any place where there was an 
old woman again, unless she were 
an old woman of a very different 
kind. Mrs Ogilvy was quite 
right in her conviction that there 
was good in him. He did not 
want to hurt her, even to hurt 
her feelings. In short, he would 
not have anything done to vex her, 
unless there was no other way. 
But though I cannot throw 
much light on his thoughts, I can 
tell you how he spent the after- 
noon, to outward sight and con- 
sciousness. Robert Ogilvy, before 
the arrival of this companion, had 
discovered that he could arrange 
himself a rude sort of a lounging- 
place by means of an old chair 
with a broken seat, and some of 
the rough wooden boxes, once 
filled with groceries, &c., which 
had been placed in the tool-house 
to be out of the way, and in which 
Andrew sometimes placed his seed- 
lings, and sometimes his strips of 
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cloth and nails and sticks for tying 
up his flowers. Lew had natu- 
rally edged his friend out of this 
comfortable place. The seat of 
the chair was of cane-work, and 
still afforded support to the sitter, 
though it was not in good repair ; 
and the boxes were of various 
heights, so that a variety of levels 
could be procured when he tired 
of one. His meditations were pro- 
moted by smoke, and also by a 
great deal of whisky-and-water, for 
which he took the trouble to dis- 
arrange himself periodically to ob- 
tain a fresh supply from the bottle 
which it disturbed Mrs Ogilvy to 
see so continually on the table in 
the dining-room. It would have 
been more convenient to have it 
here—and it was seldom that Lew 
subjected himself to an inconveni- 
ence; but he did in this case, I 
am unable to tell why. It must 
be added that this constant re- 
freshing had no more effect upon 
him than as much water would 
have had on many other people. 
And those little pilgrimages into 
the dining-room were the only 
sound he made in the quiet of the 
house. 

Robbie had gone out, to chew 
his cud of very bitter fancy. His 
thoughts were notsouncomplicated, 
so distinguishable, as those of his 
stronger-minded friend. He had 
been seized quite suddenly, as he 
had been at intervals ever since 
he fell under Lew’s influence, with 
a revulsion of feeling against this 
man, to whom he had been for this 
month past, as for years, with 
broken intervals, before, the chose, 
the chattel, the shadow and echo. 
It was perhaps the nature of poor 
Robbie to be the chose of some- 
body, of any one who would take 
possession of him except his natural 
guides: but there was a strain of 
the fantastic in his spirit, as well 
as an instinct for what was lawful 
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and right, which had made him in- 
sufferable among the strange com- 
rades to whom he had drifted, yet 
never was strong enough to sever 
him from their lawless company. 
He had never himself done any 
violent or dishonest act, though he 
was one of the band who did, and 
had doubtless indirectly profited 
by their ill-gotten gains. Perhaps 
refraining himself from every prac- 
tical breach of law, it gave him a 
pleasure, an excitement, to see the 
others breaking it constantly, and 
to study the strange phenomena 
of it? I suggest this possible ex- 
planation to minds more philo- 
sophical than mine. Certainly 
Robbie was not philosophical, and 
if he was moved by so subtle a 
principle, was quite unaware of it. 
He was in a tumult of disgust on 
this occasion with Lew, and every- 
thing connected with him—with 
all the trouble of hiding ‘him, of 
securing his escape, of keeping 
watch and ward for his sake, and 
of getting money for him out of 
the little store which his mother 
had saved for him, Robbie, and 
not for any stranger. This piquant 
touch of personal loss perhaps did 
more than anything else to in- 
tensify his sudden _ ill- humour, 
offence, and rebellion. He strayed 
out to see if the gap could be 
passed, if the deep precipitous 
gully down the side of the hill 
gave shelter enough for a hurried 
escape. As he wandered down 
towards the little stream, his eyes 
suddenly became suspicious, and 
he saw a pursuer behind every 
tree and bush. He thought he 
saw a man’s hat in the distance 
always disappearing as he followed 
it: he thought even that the little 
girls playing beyond in the open 
looked at him with significant 
glances, pointing him out to each 
other—and this indeed was not a 
fancy ; but there was nothing dan- 
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gerous in the indication—“ Eh, see 
yon man! that’s the lady’s son at 
the Hewan”—which these young 
persons, not at all conspirators, 
gave. 

In the evening, as it began to 
grow dark, the two men as usual 
went out together. It means al- 
most more than a deadly quarrel, 
and the substitution of hate for 
love or liking, to break a habit 
even of recent date; and Robert 
had hated Lew, and longed to be 
delivered from him, a dozen times 
at least, without anything follow- 
ing. They went out very silent 
at first, very watchful, not miss- 
ing a single living creature that 
went past them, though these were 
not many. They had both the 
highly educated eyes of men who 
knew what it was to be hunted, 
and were quick to discover every 
trace of a pursuer or an enemy. 
But the innocent country-road was 
innocent as ever, with very few 
passengers, and not one of them 
likely to awaken alarm in the most 
nervous bosom. The silence be- 
tween them, however, continued 
so long, and it was so difficult to 
make Robbie say anything, that 
his companion began at last to ask 
questions, already half answered 
in previous conversations, about 
the visitor who had recognised 
him. ‘Somebody who has not 
been very long here —a stranger 
(like myself), but likely to form 
permanent relations in the place 
(not like me there, alas !),” said 
Lew. ‘Not to put too fine a 
point upon it, she’s going to marry 
the minister. That’s so, ain’t it?” 
Lew said. 

“ That’s what it is, so far as I 
know.” 

“Look here,” he went on, 
“there’s several things in that 
to take away its importance. In 
the first place, it could not be in 
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the first society of Colorado—the 
créme de la créme, you know—that 
she’d meet me.” 

To this Robert assented merely 
with a sort of groan. 

“From which it follows, that if 
she is setting up here in the odour 
of sanctity, it’s not for her interests 
to make a fuss about my acquaint- 
ance.” 

“She might give you up, to get 
rid of you,” Robert said, curtly. 

“Come now,” said his com- 
panion; “human nature’s bad 
enough, but hanged if it’s so bad 
as that.” 

“Qh, I thought you were of 
opinion that nothing was too 
bad x 

“ Hold hard!” said Lew. “If 
you mean to carry on any longer 
like a bear with a sore head, I pro- 
pose we go home.” 

“It’s as you like,” Robert said. 

“ Bob,” said the other, “ mutual 
danger draws fellows together : it’s 
drawn you and me together scores 
of times. We're lost, or at all 
events I’m lost, if it turns out 
different now.” 

“Do you think I’m going to 
give you up?” said Rob, almost 
with a sneer. 

‘No, I don’t,” said Lew, calmly. 
“You haven’t the spirit. Your 
mammy would do it like a shot, 
if it wasn’t for—other things.” 

“What other things?” cried 
Rob, fiercely. 

“ Well, because she’s got a heart 
—rather bigger than her spirit, and 
that’s saying a great deal: and 
because she believes like an Arab 
—and that’s saying a great deal 
too—in her bread and salt.” 

“ Look here!” cried Rob, look- 
ing about him for a reason, “I 
don’t mean to stand any longer 
the way you speak of my mother. 
Whatever she is, she is my mother, 
and I'll not listen to any gibes on 
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that subject — least of all from 
you.” 

“What gibes? I say her heart 
is greater even than her spirit. I 
might say that”—and here Lew 
made something like the sign of 
the Cross, for he had queer frag- 
ments of religion in him, and some- 
times thought he was a Roman 
Catholic — “of the Queen of 
heaven.” 

“You call her mother,” cried 
Rob, angrily. 

“T should like to know,” said 
his companion, whose temper was 
invulnerable, ‘“‘ where I could find 
a better name.” 

“ And old girl,” cried Rob, work- 
ing himself into a sort of fury, 
“ and—other names.” 

“T beg your pardon, old fellow ; 
there I was wrong. It don’t mean 
anything, you know. It means 
dear old lady ; but I know it’s an 
ugly style, and comes from bad 
breeding, and I'll never do it 
again.” 

A sort of grunt, half satisfied, 
half sullen, came from Rob, and 
his companion knew the worst was 
over. “Let’s think a little,” he 
said—* you’re grand at describing 
—tell me a bit what that woman is 
like.” 

Rob hesitated for some minutes, 
and then his pride gave way. 

“She’s what you might call all 
in the air,” he said, 

“Yes 1” 

“ But looks at you to see if you 
think her so.” 

“That’s capital, Bob.” 

“She has a lot of fair hair— 
dull-looking, it might be false, but 
I don’t think somehow it is—and 
no colour to speak of, but might 
put on some, I should say. She 
looks like that.” 

Lew put his arm within Rob’s 
as if accidentally, and gave forth 
a low whistle. ‘If that’s her,” he 
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said, “‘and she’s going to marry a 
minister—I should just think she 
would like to get me out of the 
way.” 

“But why, then, should she ask 
you to come and see her ?—for she 
had seen you on the sly, and that 
was enough.” 

“There’s where the mystery 
comes in: but you never' know 
that kind of woman. There’s al- 
ways a screw loose in them some- 
where. She repents it, perhaps, by 
now. Let’s make a round by her 
house, wherever it is, and perhaps 
we'll see her through a window, as 
she saw me.” 

“Tt’s close to the village—it’s 
dangerous—don’t think of it,” said 
Rob. 

“Dangerous!” cried the other: 
‘‘what’s a man for but to face 
danger—when it comes? I’m twice 
the man I was last night. I smell 
the smell of gunpowder in the air. 
I feel as if I could face the worst 
road, ten minutes’ start, and fifty 
mile an hour.” 

If this trumpet-note was in- 
tended to rouse Rob, it was suc- 
cessful. His duller spirit caught 
the spark of excitement, which 
moved it only to the point of 
exhilaration and drove the last 
mist away. They went on, always 
with caution, always watchful, 
through a corner of the little 
town where the houses were al- 
most all closed, and the good 
people in bed. No two innocent 
persons, however observant, were 
they the finest naturalists or scien- 
tific observers in the world, ever 
saw so much in a dark road as 
these two broken men. They saw 
the very footsteps of the few 
people who came towards them in 
the darkness, darker here with 
the shadow of the houses than in 
the open country, but not im- 
portant enough to have lights : and 
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could tell what manner of people 
they were —honest, meaning no 
harm, or stealthy and prepared 
for mischief—though they never 
saw the faces that belonged to 
them. ‘There’s one that means 
no good,” Lew said. There was 
no man in the world who had a 
greater contempt for a petty thief. 
“T’ve half a mind to warn some 
one of him.” 

“For goodness’ sake, make no 
disturbance,” said the (for once) 
more prudent Rob. 

Presently they came to Mrs Ain- 
slie’s house, a little square house, 
with its door close to the road, but a 
considerable garden behind. There 
was light in the windows still, but 
no chance of seeing into the interior 
behind the closed blinds. ‘ Let’s 
risk it, Bob; let’s go and pay our 
call like gentlemen,” said Lew. 

“You don’t think of such a 
thing!” cried Robert, holding him 
back. This was perhaps one of 
the things that bound Lew’s fol- 
lowers to him most. Sometimes 
the excitement of risk and dar- 
ing got into his veins like wine, 
and then the youngest and least 
guarded of them had to change 
réles with the captain and re- 
strain him. But whether Rob 
could have succeeded in doing so 
can never be known, for at the 
moment there were sounds in the 
house, and the door was opened, 
and a conversation, begun inside, 
was carried on for a minute or 
two there. The pair who appeared 
were the minister and Mrs Ainslie. 
He all dark, his face shaded by 
his hat: she in a light dress, and 
with a candle in her hand, which 
threw its light upon her face. 
She was saying good-night, and 
bidding her visitor take care of 
the corner where it was so dark. 
“There is what your people call a 
dub there,” she said, with one of 
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those shrill laughs which cut the 
air—and she held the candle high 
to guide her visitor’s parting steps. 
He answered, in a voice very dull 
and low-pitched after hers, that he 
was bound to know every dub in 
the place; and so went off, bid- 
ding her, if she went to Edinburgh 
in the morning, be sure to be back 
in good time. 

She stood there for a moment 
after he was gone, and held up her 
candle again, as if that could pierce 
instead of increasing the darkness 
around her, and looked first in one 
direction, then in the other. Then 
she stood for a second minute as if 
listening, and then slightly shak- 
ing her head, turned and went in 
again. If she could have seen the 
two set faces watching her out 
of the darkness, within the deep 
shadow of the opposite wall! Lew 
grasped Rob’s arm as in a vice, 
and with the other hand sought 
that pocket to which he turned so 
naturally : while Rob followed the 
movement in a panic, and got his 
hand upon that which already 
had half seized the _ revolver. 
“You wouldn’t be such an idiot, 
Lew !” 

“Tf I gave her a bullet,” said 
the other in the darkness, “it 
would be the least of her deserts, 
and the cheapest for the world.” 
Their voices could not have been 
audible to Mrs Ainslie, turning to 
shut her door, but something must 
have thrilled the air, for she came 
out, and looked up and down 
again. Was she as fearless as the 
others, and fired with excitement 
too? And then the closing of the 
door echoed out into the stillness, 
—not the report of the revolver, 
thank heaven! She had shown no 
signs of alarm: but the two men, 
as they went away, trembled in 
every limb—Rob with alarm and 
excitement, and the sense that 
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murder had been in the air; his 
companion with other feelings 
still. 

It was very late when Mrs 
Ogilvy woke, and then not of her- 
self, but by Robbie’s call, whom 
she suddenly roused herself to see 
standing in the dark by her bed- 
side. It was quite dark, not any 
lingering of light in the sky, which 
showed how far on in the night it 
was. She sprang up from her bed, 
crying out, “What has happened 
—what have I been doing?” with 
something like shame. ‘“ Have I 
been sleeping all this time?” she 
cried with dismay. 

“Don’t hurry, mother—you were 
tired out. I’m very glad you have 
slept. Nothing’s wrong. Don’t 
get up ina hurry. I should like 
to speak to you here. I’ve—got 
something to say.” 

‘What is it, Robbie?—whatever 
it is, my dear, would you not like 
a light ?” 

“No. I like this best. I used 
to creep into your room in the 
dark, if you remember, when I had 
something to confess. I had al- 
ways plenty to confess, mother.” 

“Oh, my Robbie, my dear, my 
dear!” 

She stretched out her hands to 
him to touch his, to draw him 
near: but he still hung at a little 
distance, a tall shadow in the dark. 

“It is not for myself this time. 
It is Lew: he was very much 
touched with’ what you said to- 
day. He’ll go, I believe—whether 
with me or not. I might see him 
away, and then come back. But 
the chief thing after all, you know, 
is the money. You said you would 
give him P 

“Oh, Robbie, God be praised !— 
whatever he required for his pas- 
sage, and to give him a new be- 
ginning ; but you'll not leave me 
again, not you, not you!” 
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“T did not say I would,” he said, 
with a querulous tone in his voice. 
“His passage! He wouldn’t go 
back to America, you know.” 

“No, my dear, I did not sup- 
pose he would. I thought—one 
of the islands,” said Mrs Ogilvy, 
in subdued tones. 

“One of the islands! I don’t 
know what you mean” (and, in- 
deed, neither did she), “unless it 
were New Zealand, perhaps—that’s 
an island: but you would not 
banish him there, mother. Lew 
thinks he might go to India. He 
might begin again, and do better 
there.” 

“ India — that is far, far away 
—and a dear passage, and all the 
luxuries you want there. Robbie, 
I would not grudge it for myself 
—it is for you, my dear.” 

“Tf he had plenty of money, it 
would be his best chance.” 

Mrs Ogilvy slid softly off the 
bed, where she had been listening. 
She was as generous as a princess 
—as princesses used to be in the 
time of the fairy tales; but it 
startled her that this stranger 
should expect “plenty of money ” 
from her hands. ‘“ How could we 
give him that?” she said: “and 
whatever went to him, it would be 
taken from you, Robbie. If you 
will fix on a sum, I will do every- 
thing I can. I do not grudge 
him, no, no. My heart is wae for 
him. But to despoil my only son, 
my one bairn, for a stranger. It 
is not just, it is not what I should 
Ce 

“Would you give him a thou- 
sand pounds, mother ?” 

“A thousand pounds !” she cried 
with a shriek. ‘ Laddie, are ye 
wild ?—the greatest part of what 
you will have—the half, or near 
the half, of all. I think one of 
us is out of our senses, either you 
or me!” 
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Mrs Ainslie, who is a person 
with whom this history is little 
concerned, and whose character 
and antecedents I have no desire 
to set forth, had been moved, by 
the suddenness and unexpected- 
ness of her vision through the 
dining-room window of the Hewan, 
to commit what she afterwards felt 
to be a great mistake. Hitherto, 
after the experience gained in a 
hundred adventures, she had found 
the réle which she had chosen to 
play in the rustic innocence of 
Eskholm not a difficult one. No 
one suspected her of anything but 
a little affectation, a little absurd- 
ity, and a desire to be believed a 
fine lady, which, if it did not de- 
ceive the better instructed, yet 
harmed nobody. Society, even in 
its most obscure developments— 
and especially village society—is 
suspicious, people say. If so—of 
which I am doubtful—then it is 
generally suspicious in the wrong 
way; and there was nobody in 
Eskholm who had the least sus- 
picion of Mrs Ainslie’s anteced- 
ents, or imagined that she could 
be anything but what she professed 
to be, an officer’s widow. Military 
ladies are allowed to be like their 
profession, a little pushing and 
forward, not meek and mild like 
the model woman. She knew her- 
self, of course, how much cause for 
suspicion there was; and she saw 
discovery in people’s eyes who had 
never even supposed any inquiry 
into the truth of her statements 
to be called for: and thus she was 
usually very much on her guard, 
notwithstanding the apparent free- 
dom of her manners and lightness 
of her heart. But the sudden 
sight of an old comrade in the 
very midst of this changed and 
wonderful life of respectability 
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which she was living, had startled 
her quite out of herself. Lew! in 
the midst of respectability even 
greater than her own, in the 
Hewan, the abode of all that was 
most looked up to and esteemed ! 
The surprise took away her breath; 
and with the surprise there came 
a flood of recollections, of remem- 
bered scenes—oh! very much more 
piquant than anything known on 
Eskside ; of gay revelry, movement, 
and adventure, fun and freedom. 
That life which is called “ wild” 
and “ gay” and “fast,” and so many 
other misnomers, and which looks 
in general so miserable to the 
lookers-on, has no doubt its charms 
like another, and the excitements 
of the past look all pure dash and 
delight to the people who have for- 
gotten what deadliest of all ennwz 
lay behind them. There flashed 
upon this woman a sudden thought 
of a gay meeting like those of old, 
full of reminiscence, and mutual 
inquiry, what has become of Jack 
and what has happened to Jill, 
and of laughter over many a sport 
and feat that were past. It did 
not occur to her at the moment 
that to hear what had happened 
to Jack and Jill would probably 
be dismal enough. She thought 
only, amid the restraints of the 
present life in which no fun was, 
what fun to see one of the old set 
again, and to ask after everybody, 
and hear all that had been going 
on, all at her ease, and without 
fear of discovery in the middle of 
the night. She divined without 
difficulty that Lew was here in 
hiding for no innocent cause, and 
that Mrs Ogilvy’s long - vanished 
son, who was mysteriously known 
to have returned, but who had 
never showed himself openly, was 
in some compromising way in- 
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volved with him, and keeping 
him out of sight. She understood 
now the stories about the long 
night-walks of the two gentlemen 
at the Hewan of which she had 
heard: and her well-worn heart 
gave a jump to think of a jovial 
meeting so unexpected, so refresh- 
ing, in which she could renew her 
spirit a little more than with all 
the preparations necessary for her 
future part of the minister’s wife. 
It would be a farewell to the past 
which she could never have dared 
to anticipate, and the thought gave 
an extraordinary exhilaration, as 
well as half-panic which was part 
of the exhilaration, to her mind. 
It was as if a stream of life had 
been poured into her veins—life, 
which was not always enjoyable, 
but yet was living, according to 
the formula of those to whom life 
has probably more moments of 
complete dulness and self-disgust 
than to the dullest of those half- 
lives which they despise. 

But when Mrs Ainslie got home, 
and began to reflect on the matter, 
she saw how great a mistake she 
had made. If she knew him, so 
did he also know her and all her 
antecedents. It had given her a 
thrill of pleasure to think of meet- 
ing him, and talking over the past ; 
but it was equally possible to her 
to betray him, in her new réle as 
a respectable member of society : 
and she knew that she would not 
hesitate to do so, should it prove 
necessary. But it was equally 
possible that he might betray her. 
It did not take her more than five 
minutes’ serious thinking, when the 
first excitement of the discovery 
was over, to show her that to dis- 
close herself to Lew, and put in 
his hands a means of ruining her, 
or of holding her in terror at 
least, was the last thing that was 
to be desired. Lew in Colorado, 
or as a chance exile from that para- 
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dise, ready to disappear again into 
the unknown, was little dangerous, 
and a chance meeting with him 
the most amusing accident that 
was likely to befall her. But Lew 
in England, or, still worse, Scot- 
land, at her very door, ready on 
any occasion to inform her new 
friends who she was or had been, 
was a very different matter. She 
owned to herself that she had 
never done anything so mad or 
foolish in her life. On the eve 
of becoming Mr Logan’s wife, of 
being provided for for the rest of 
her life, of being looked up to and 
respected, and an authority in the 
place—and by one foolish word to 
throw all this, which was almost 
certainty, into the chaos of risk 
and daily danger, at the mercy of 
a man who could spoil everything 
if he pleased, or could at least 
hold the sword over her head and 
make her existence a burden to 
her! What a thing was this 
which she had done! When 
she saw Mr Logan to the door 
on that evening, her aspect was 
more animated and bright than 
ever, but her heart in reality was 
quaking. It was foolish of her 
to take the candle; but it was 
her habit, and it would have been 
remarked, she thought in her 
terror, if she had not done it: 
and then she stood and looked up 
and down, still with that light in 
her hand—thankful that at least 
the minister was gone, that he 
would not meet these visitors if 
they came: then with relief mak- 
ing up her mind that they would 
not come—that Lew, if he were in 
hiding, would be as much afraid 
of her as she of him. 

She had a disturbed night, full 
of alarm and much planning and 
thinking, sitting up till it was 
almost daylight, in terror that the 
visit which she had been so foolish 
as to invite might be paid at any 
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unlawful hour. And when the 
next morning came, it was ap- 
parent to her that she must do 
something at once to _ provide 
against such a danger, to save her- 
self from the consequences of her 
foolishness. How it had been 
that an adventuress like this had 
managed to secure for her daughter 
the most respectable of marriages 
in respectable Edinburgh, is a ques- 
tion into which I cannot enter. It 
had not been, indeed, Mrs Ainslie’s 
doing at all. The girl, who knew 
none of her mother’s disreputable 
secrets, had made acquaintance in 
a foreign hotel with some girls of 
her own age, who had afterwards 
invited her to visit them in Edin- 
burgh. Such things are done every 
day, and come to harm so seldom 
that it is scarcely worth taking the 
adverse chances into consideration. 
And there, in the shelter of a most 
respectable family, the most re- 
spectable of men had fallen in love 
with Sophie. It was all so rapid 
that examination into the position 
of the Ainslies was impossible. 
Sophie had no money: her father 
had been killed in some campaign 
in India which happened to co- 
incide with the date of her birth. 
She was pretty, and not anything 
but good so far as her upbringing 
had permitted. I give this brief 
sketch in hot haste, as indeed the 
matter was done—for Mrs Ainslie 
had announced that she had only 
come to Eskholm for a few weeks, 
and was going “abroad” again 
immediately. Perhaps it was the 
acquisition of a son-in-law so abso- 
lutely correct as Mr Thomas Blair 
—dear Tom, as his mother-in-law 
always called him—that put into 
her head the possibility of be- 
coming herself an unexceptionable 
member of society, furnished with 
all possible certificates by marry- 
ing Mr Logan. At all events, it 
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was her son-in-law to whom she 
now betook herself after many 
thoughts, with that skill of the 
long-experienced schemer which 
is capable of using truth as an 
instrument often more effectual 
than falsehood. She went to him 
(he was a lawyer) with all the 
candour of a woman who has made, 
with grief for her neighbour, a 
dreadful discovery, and who in the 
interests of her neighbour, not in 
her own—for what could she have 
to do with anything so wicked 
and terrible ?—thinks it necessary 
to reveal what she has seen. In 
this way she made Mr Blair aware 
of the circumstances of her visit 
at the Hewan, and the man she 
had seen there. She told him that 
she had been present at the trial 
of this man in America—it was 
one of her frank and simple state- 
ments, which were so perfectly can- 
did and above board, that she had 
lived in various parts of America 
after her husband’s death — for 
various terrible crimes. She had 
seen him in court for days together, 
and could not be mistaken in him: 
and the idea that so excellent a 
person as Mrs Ogilvy had such a 
man in her house was too dread- 
ful to think of. What should she 
do? Should she warn Mrs Ogilvy? 
But then no doubt he was in some 
way mixed up with Mrs Ogilvy’s 
son, who had lately returned home 
in a mysterious and unexpected 
way. Mr Blair was much in- 
terested by the story. He sym- 
pathised fully in the dreadful 
dilemma in which the poor lady 
found herself. He, too, knew Mrs 
Ogilvy, and remembered Robbie 
in his youth perfectly well. He 
was always a weak fellow, ready 
to be led away by any one. No 
doubt her idea was quite right. 
And then he smote his hand upon 
his leg, and gave vent to a whistle. 
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“ What if it should turn out to be 
this Lew Smith or Lew Wallace or 
something, for whom there was a 
warrant out, and a detective from 
America on the search !” 

“ Lew—that is exactly the name 
—I had forgotten—his other name 
Idon’t remember. He was spoken 
of as Lew r 

‘And you could swear to this 
fellow? You are sure you could 
swear to him?” 

“Swear! oh, with a clear con- 
science! But don’t ask me to, dear 
Tom. Think what it is for a 
delicate woman—the publicity, the 
notoriety! Oh, don’t make me 
appear in a court: I should never, 
never survive it!” she cried, 

“Oh, nonsense, mamma!” The 
respectable son-in-law was so com- 
pletely innocent of all suspicion 
that he had adopted his wife’s 
name for her mother. “But I 
allow it’s not pleasant for a lady,” 
he said: “perhaps you won’t be 
wanted — but you could on an 
emergency swear to him.” 

“Tf it was of the last necessity,” 
she said, trembling, and her trem- 
bling was very real. She said to 
herself at the same moment, No! 
never! appear in an open court 
with Lew opposite to me,—never ! 
never! She was one of the many 
people in the world who think, 
after they have put the match to 
the gunpowder, that there is still 
time to do something to make it 
miss fire. 

Tom Blair was very sympathetic 
with the woman’s tremors who 
could not appear in a public court, 
and yet would do so if it was ab- 
solutely necessary. He bade her 
go home to Sophie and have some 
lunch, and that he would himself 
return as early as he could, and 
tell her if he heard anything. 
And Mrs Ainslie went to the 
Royal Crescent, where the pair 
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were established, and admired the 
nice new furniture, and the man 
in livery of whom Sophie was so 
proud. But she did not wait to 
hear what news dear Tom would 
bring home. She left all sorts of 
messages for him, telling of en- 
gagements she had, and things to 
be done for Mr Logan. She could 
not face him again: and it began 
to appear a danger for her, though 
she had great confidence in her 
powers of invention, to be ques 
tioned too closely by any one ac- 
customed to evidence, who might 
turn her inside out before she 
knew. And, indeed, her mind 
was very busy working, now that 
she had put that match to the 
gunpowder, to prevent it going off. 
She went into a stationer’s shop 
on the way to the station, and got 
paper and an envelope, and wrote, 
disguising her hand, an anonymous 


‘letter to Mrs Ogilvy, bidding her 


get her guest off at once, for the 
police were after him. This was a 
work of art with which Mrs Ains- 
lie was not at all unacquainted, and 
she flattered herself that the post- 
mark “ Edinburgh” would quench 
all suggestions of herself as its 
author. If he only could get 
away safe without compromising 
any one, that would be so much 
better. She did not want to be 
hard upon him. Oh, not at all. 
She had been silly, very silly, to 
think of a meeting: but she bore 
him no malice. If he had the 
sense to steal away before any one 
went after him, that would be far 
the best and the safest of all. 

She went home to her house, 
and there proceeded with her pre- 
parations for her marriage, which 
had been going on merrily. She 
spent the afternoon with her 
dressmaker, an occupation which 
pleased her very much. She was 
not a needlewoman, she could not 
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make anything that was wanted 
for herself—but she could stand 
for hours like a lay figure to be 
“tried on.” That did not weary 
her at all; and this process made 
the time pass as perhaps nothing 
else could have done. Mr Logan 
once more spent the evening with 
her, and she had again a time of 
dreadful anxiety, in the fear that 
still Lew might appear, might 
meet the minister at the door, and 
rouse a thousand questions. For 
the first time it began to appear 
possible to her that her marriage 
might not come off after all. She 
might never wear these new dresses 
—all dove-colour and the softest 
semi-religious tints—as Mr Logan’s 
wife. She might have to set out 
on the world again, and get her 
living somehow, instead of being 
safe for the rest of her days. In- 
stinctively she began to scheme 
for that, as well as for the direct 
contrary of that, and in the same 
breath arranged, in her mind, for 
the packing of the new dresses 
and their transfer to the capacious 
cupboards in the manse, and for 
sending them back to the dress- 
maker if she should have to turn 
her back on the manse and fly. 
She did not feel sure now which 
thing would come to pass. 

But once more the evening 
passed and nobody came. She 
stood for some time at her door 
after the minister left: but this 
time in the darkness, without any 
candle, .listening earnestly for any 
step or movement in the night; 
but no one came. Had he taken 
fright and gone away at once? 
That was the thing most to be 
desired, but from that very fact 
the most unlikely to have hap- 
pened. It was too good to be 
true ; and Lew was not the man to 
be challenged and not to accept 
the challenge—unless he were ar- 


rested already! That was always 
possible, but that too was almost 
too good to be true. And then 
there was the chance that he 
might say something about her, 
that he might spoil her fortune 
without doing any good to his 
own. If she harmed him, it was 
for good reasons, to save herself ; 
and also, a plea not to be despised, 
to save poor good old Mrs Ogilvy : 
but he, if he did so, would do it 
only out of revenge, and without 
knowing even that it was she who 
had betrayed him. All that night 
and the next day she was in a 
great state of nervous excitement, 
not able to keep quiet. She went 
to the manse, and she came back 
again, and could not rest any- 
where. Apparently nothing had 
happened ; for if there had been a 
raid of the police, however private, 
and an arrest effected at the 
Hewan—and she knew Lew would 
not tamely allow himself to be 
taken — some news of it must 
have oozed out. It would be 
strange if it passed off without 
bloodshed, she said to herself. She 
would have understood very well 
that movement of his hand to his 
pocket which Mrs Ogilvy beheld 
so quietly without knowing at all 
what it meant. However care- 
fully he might be entrapped, how- 
ever sudden the rush might be 
upon him, Lew, who always had 
his wits perfectly about him, 
would have time to get at his 
revolver. She knew so much 
better than any one what must 
happen, and yet here she was a 
mile offand knowing nothing. She 
fluttered out and in of the manse 
in the afternoon in her excitement, 
very gay to all appearance, and 
talking a great deal. 

“You are in excellent spirits 
to-day, my dear,” said the minister, 
who was delighted with her gaiety. 
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“But I hope the leddy be-na. 


fey,” was what his old experienced 
cook, who, not able to tolerate a 
new mistress, was leaving, said. 

“You used to pay visits in the 
evening before I came on the 
scene,” she said to her elderly 
lover. ‘“ You used to go and see 
your ladies: now confess—-I know 

ou did.” 

“T don’t know what you mean 
by my ladies,” said the minister, 
who was, however, flattered by 
the imputation. “I have never 
had any lady, my dear, till I met 

ou.” 

“That is all very well,” she 
replied, ‘but we know what pas- 
toral visits mean. You don’t go 
and see the men like that. Now 
there is Mrs Ogilvy, who was, you 
told me, your oldest friend. You 
never go near her now. You used 
to go there at all times—in the 
afternoons, and in the evenings, 
and sometimes to supper x 

“My dear, I have wanted to 
see nobody but you for a couple 
of months past,” the minister said. 

“Let us go back to the old 
customs,” she said. “I want a 
bit of change to-night. I have 
got the fidgets or something. I 
can’t sit still. I want, if you 
understand what that is, or if 
you won’t be shocked, a bit of a 
spree.” 

“Oh, I understand what it is,” 
said Mr Logan, with a laugh; 
“but I am much shocked, and 
when you come to the manse you 
must not speak any more of a 
bit of a spree.” 

“T shan’t want it then per- 
haps,” she said, with a look that 
flattered the foolish man. ‘But, 
for the present moment, what do 
you say to walking up to the 
Hewan after supper?—and then 
perhaps we shall see something of 
Mrs Ogilvy’s two mysterious men.” 
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“You'll not do that, surely 
you'll not do that, papa!” cried 
Susie. “Mrs Ogilvy’s men are 
just her son Robbie, whom we all 
know, and some friend of his. 
They are not mysterious—there is 
nothing at all to find out—and 
it would vex her if we tried to 
find out,” she cried in a troubled 
tone. 

“You shall just come too, to 
punish you for your objections, 
Susie. Come, come! I have 
taken one of my turns to-night. 
I can’t keep still. Let us go. 
The walk will be delightful, and 
then it will amuse me to find out 
the mysterious men. I shouldn’t 
wonder if I knew one of them. 
I always know somebody wherever 
I go. Now, are you going to 
humour me, James, or are you 
not? I shall take the last train 
to Edinburgh, and go to a theatre 
or somewhere to blow away my 
fidgets, if you won’t come.” 

“We must just humour her, 
Susie,” said the minister. 

“Do so if you like, papa,” said 
Susie; “but not me. I have 
plenty to do at home.” : 

“She thinks Mr Maitland may 
perhaps look in, to ask for the 
hundredth time if she will fix the 
day. That’s always amusing—a 
man after you like that ; but make 
her come, James, make her come. 
I want her to come with us to- 
night.” 

“T tell you we will just have to 
humour her, Susie,” Mr Logan 
said. He was charmed, and yet 
he was a little troubled too by the 
vivacity of his betrothed. When 
she was “at the manse,” as he 
said, she must be made to under- 
stand that nocturnal expeditions 
like this were not in an elderly 
bridegroom’s way. But at all 
events, for once she must be hu- 
moured to-night. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Mrs Ogilvy rose from her bed 
after the little conversation 
which had roused her more 
effectually than anything else 
could have done, more than half 
ashamed of having slept, and a 
little feverish with her sudden 
awakening and Robbie’s strange 
demand: and though it was late 
—more like, indeed, the proper 
and lawful moment for going to 
bed than for getting up and mak- 
ing an unnecessary toilet in the 
middle of the night—put on her 
cap again, and her pretty white 
shawl, and went down-stairs. She 
had put on one of the fine em- 
broidered China  crape - shawls 
which were for the evening, and, 
to correspond with that, a clean 
cap with perfectly fresh ribbons, 
which gave her the air of being in 
her best, more carefully dressed 
than usual, And her long sleep had 
refreshed her. When she went 
into the dining-room, where Janet 
was removing the remains of the 
supper from the table, she was 
like an image of peace and white- 
ness and brightness coming into 
the room, to which, however care- 
fully Janet might arrange it, the 
two men always gave a certain 
aspect of disorder. Mrs Ogilvy 
had tried to dismiss from her face 
every semblance of agitation. She 
would not remember the request 
Robbie had made to her, nor think 
of it at all save as a sudden im- 
pulse of reckless generosity on his 
part to his friend. The two young 
men, however, were not equally 
successful in composing their faces. 
Robbie had his pipe in his hand, 
which he had crammed with to- 
bacco, pushing it down with his 
thumb, as if to try how much it 
would contain; but he did not 
light it: and even Lew, usually 





so careless and smiling, looked 
grave. He it was who jumped 
up to place a chair for her. Janet 
had so far improved matters that 
the remains of the meal were all 
cleared away, and only the white 
tablecloth left on the table. 

“T think shame of myself,” said 
Mrs Ogilvy, “to have been over- 
taken by sleep in this way: but it 
is very seldom I go in to Edin- 
burgh, and the hot streets and the 
glaring sun are not what I am used 
to. However, perhaps I am all the 
better of it, and my head clearer. 
I doubt if, when it’s at its clearest, 
it would be of much service to you 
—men that both know the world 
better than I do, though you are 
but laddies to me.” 

“Yes; I think we know the 
world better than you do,” said 
Lew. ‘We've been a bit more 
about. This is a sweet little place, 
but you don’t see much of life ; and 
then you’re too good, mother, to 
understand it if you saw it,” he 
said. 

‘You are mistaken, Mr Lew, in 
thinking there is little life to be 
seen here: everywhere there is 
life, in every place where God’s 
creatures are. Many a story have 
I seen working out, many a thing 
that might have been acted on the 
stage, many a tragedy, too, though 
you mightn’t think it. The heart 
and the mind are the same wher- 
ever you find them—and love, that 
is the grandest and most terrible 
thing on this earth, and death, and 
trouble. Oh, I could not tell you 
in a long summer day the things I 
have seen!” 

“Very different from our kind 
of things, mother,” said Lew, with 
a laugh. “I don’t suppose you’ve 
seen anything like the fix we’re in 
at present, for instance: the police 
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on our heels, and not a penny to 
get out of the way with—and in 
this blessed old country, where 
you've to go by the railway and 
pay for all your meals. These 
ain’t the things that suit us, are 
they, Bob?” 

Robert was standing up, lean- 
ing against the securely closed and 
curtained window. The night was 
very warm, and the windows being 
closed, it was hot inside. His face 
was completely in shade, and he 
made no reply, but stood like a 
shadow, moving only his hand 
occasionally, pressing down the 
tobacco in the over-charged pipe. 

“T have told you, Mr Lew,” 
Mrs Ogilvy said, with a slight 
quiver in her voice, ‘that what- 
ever money you may want for your 
journey, and something to give you 
a new start wherever you go, you 
should have, and most welcome— 
oh, most welcome! I say, not for 
my Robbie’s sake, but out of my 
own heart. Oh, laddie, you are but 
young yet! I have said it before, 
and I will say it again—whatever 
you may have done in the past, 
life is always your own to change 
it now.” 

“We will consider all that as 
said,” said Lew, with the move- 
ment of concealing a slight yawn. 
“You’ve been very kind in that 
as in everything else, putting my 
duty before me; but there’s some- 
thing more urgent just at present. 
This money—we must go far, Bob 
and I, if we’re to be safe———” 

“Not Robbie, not Robbie!” 
she cried, 

“We must go far if we're to 
be safe, not back where we were. 
It’s a pity when a place becomes 
too hot to hold you, especially 
when it’s the place that suits you 
best. We'll have to go far. I 
have my ideas on that point ; but 
it’s better not to tell them to 
you: for then when you are ques- 
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tioned you can’t answer, don’t you 
see.” 

“ But Robbie—is not pursued. 
Robbie, Robbie! you will never 
leave me! Oh, you will not leave 
me again, and break my heart!” 

Robbie did not say a word: his 
face was completely in the shadow, 
and nothing could be read there 
any more than from his silent 
lips. 

“Going far means a deal of 
money ; setting up again means a 
deal of money. If we were to 
open a bank, for instance,” said 
Lew, with a short laugh—“ a most 
respectable profession, and just in 
our way. That's probably what 
we shall do—we shall open a 
bank ; but it wants money, a deal 
of money—a great deal of money. 
You would like to see your son 
a respectable banker, eh? Then, 
old lady, you must draw your 
purse-strings.” 

“T do not think,” said Mrs 
Ogilvy, “that Robbie would do 
much as a banker—nor you either, 
Mr Lew. You would have to be 
at office-desks every day and all 
the day. To me it would seem 
natural, but to you that have 
used yourselves, alack! to such 
different things And then it 
is not what you call just money 
that is wanted. It is capital; 
and where are you to find it? Oh, 
my dear laddies, in this you know 
less, not more, than me. You 
must get folk to trust in you by 
degrees when you have showed 
yourselves trustworthy. But a 
bank at once, without either char- 
acter—alack, that I should say it! 
—or capital. Oh no, my dears, 
oh, not a bank, not a bank, what- 
ever youdo!” | 

‘You must trust us, mother 
—we know what we're talking 
about : a bank—which is perhaps 
not just exactly the kind of thing 
you are thinking of—is the only 
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thing for Bob and me; but we 
must have money, money, money,” 
he said, tapping with his hand 
upon the table. 

“Capital,” said Mrs Ogilvy, 
with a confident air of having 
suggested something quite dif- 
ferent. 

“ Tt’s the same thing, only more 
of it; and as that lies with you 
to furnish, we shall not quarrel 
about the word.” 

“There is some mistake,” said 
Mrs Ogilvy, with dignity. “TI 
have never said, I have never 
promised. Mr Lew, I found out 
to-day what was the passage-money 
of the farthest place you could go 
to, and I have got the siller here 
in the house.” 

The dark figure at the window 
stirred a little, raising a hand as 
if in warning: the other listened 
with a sudden, eager gleam in his 
eyes, leaning forward. It made 
his face shine to hear of the 
money in the house. 

“Yes,” he said, joyfully, “ that’s 
something like speaking. I lovea 
practical mind. You have got it 
here in the house?” There came 
a certain tigerish keenness into his 
look, as if he might have snatched 
at her, torn it from her. The 
shadow against the window stirred 
a little, but whether in sympathy 
with the keen desire of the one, 
or touched by the aspect of the 
other, it was impossible to tell. 
Meanwhile Mrs Ogilvy, suspect- 
ing nothing, saw nothing to fear. 

“Tt is in the house. I got it 
even in English notes, that you 
might have no trouble. There 
will be a hundred pounds,” said 
Mrs Ogilvy. She spoke with a 
little pride, as of one announcing 
a great thing, a donation almost 
unparalleled, but which yet she 
gave like a princess, not grudging. 
“ And thirty besides,” she added, 
with a little sigh, “ that when you 
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get there you may not be without 
a pound in your pocket. I give 
it you with all my heart, Mr 
Lew. Oh, if the money, the poor 
miserable siller, might maybe be 
the means of calling you back to 
a steady and to an honest life!” 

Lew said nothing in reply: his 
hungry eyes, lighted up by such 
a gleam of covetousness, gave one 
fiery glance at Robbie standing, 
as it seemed, imperturbable, im- 
movable, in the shade. Then he 
began to beat out a tune on the 
table with his fingers: but he 
made no other answer, to Mrs 
Ogilvy’s great surprise. 

‘‘T believe,” she said, with hesi- 
tation, “that will pay a passage 
even to India; but if you should 
find that it will need more——” 

He went on with his tune, beat- 
ing on the table, half whistling to 
accompany the beats of his fingers. 
Something of the aspect of a fierce 
animal, lashing its tail, working 
itself up into fury, had come into 
his usually smiling pleasant looks, 
though the smile was still on his 
face. 

“T fear,” he said, with the gleam 
in his eyes which she began to per- 
ceive with wonder, “that it is not 
enough. They will be of no use to 
us, these few shillings. I thought 
you would have done anything for 
your son; but I find, mother, that 
you're like all the mothers, good 
for everything in words, but for a 
little less in money. You will have 
to give us more than that———” 

Mrs Ogilvy was much surprised, 
but would not believe her ears. 
She said mildly, ‘I have told you, 
Mr Lew: it is not for my son, but 
chiefly out of a great feeling I have 
for yourself, poor laddie, that have 
nobody to advise you or lead you 
in a better way.” 

‘You may preach if you like,’ 
he said, with a laugh, “if you’re 
ready to pay; but no preaching 
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without paying, old lady. Come, 
let’s look at it a little closer. 
Here are you rolling in money, 
and he there, your only son, sent 
out into the world——” 

*‘ Not Robbie,” she cried, with a 
gasp, ‘not Robbie! I said it was 
for you——” 

“We do not mean to be parted, 
however,” he said. “You must 
double your allowance, mother, 
and then see how much you can 
add to that.” 

She looked at her son, clasping 
her hands together, her face, amid 
the whiteness of her dress, whiter 
still, its only colour the eyes, so 
bright and trustful by nature, look- 
ing at him with a supreme but voice- 
less appeal. Whether it touched 
him or not, could not be seen: he 
stirred a little, but probably only 
as a relief from his attitude of 
stillness—and his face was too deep 
in the shade to betray any expres- 
sion for good or for evil. 

Then Mrs Ogilvy rose up tremb- 
ling to her feet. She said, clasp- 
ing her hands again as if to 
strengthen herself, ‘“‘I have been 
very wishful to do all to please 
you—to treat you, Mr Lew, as if 
you were—what can I say /—not 
my own son, for he is but one— 
but like the son of my friend. But 
I have a duty—I am not my own 
woman, to do just what I please. 
I have a charge of my son before 
the Lord. I will give you this 
money to take you away, for this 
is not your place or your home, 
and you have nothing ado here. 
But my son: Robbie, all I have is 
yours—you can have it all when 
you like and how you like, my 
own boy. But not to go away 
with this man. If you will forsake 
your home, let it be well considered 
and at another time. To take 
you away with this man, fleeing 
before the pursuer, taking upon 
you a shame and a sin that is not 
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yours—— No! I will not give 
you a penny of your father’s money 
and my savings for that. No, no! 
—all, when you will, in sobriety 
and judgment, but nothing now.” 

Her smallness, her weakness, 
her trembling, were emphasised by 
the fact that she seemed to tower 
over Lew where he sat, and to 
stand like a rock between the two 
strong men. 

Youre a plucky old girl,” said 
her antagonist, with a laugh—‘“TI 
always said so—game to the last: 
but we can’t stand jabbering all 
night, don’t you know. Business 
is business. You must fork out if 
you were the Queen, my fine old 
lady. Sit down, for there’s a good 
deal to say.” 

*T can hear what you have to 
say as I am, if it is anything 
reasonable,” Mrs Ogilvy said. She 
felt, though she could scarcely keep 
that upright position by reason of 
agitation and fear, that she had an 
advantage over him as she stood. 

He sprang to his feet before she 
knew what was going to happen, 
and with two heavy hands upon 
her shoulders replaced her in her 
chair. I will not say forced her 
back into it, though indeed that 
was how it was. She leaned 
back panting and astonished, and 
looked at him, but did not rise 
or subject herself to that violence 
again. 

“T hope I did not hurt you—I 
didn’t intend to hurt you,” he said : 
“but you must remember, mother, 
though you treat us as boys, that 
we're a pair of not too amiable 
men—and could crush you with 
a touch, with a little finger,” he 
added, looking half fiercely, half 
with a jest, into her eyes. 

“No,” she said very softly, 
“you could not crush me— not 
with all your power.” 

“Give that paper here, Bob,’ 
said his chief. 
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Robert scarcely moved, did not 
reveal himself in any way to the 
light, but with’a faint stir of his 
large shadow produced a folded 
paper which had been within the 
breast of his coat. Lew took it 
and played with it somewhat 
nervously, the line of white like 
a wand of light in his hands. 

“You are rolling in wealth,” he 
said, 

She made as if she had said 
“ No!” shaking her head, but took 
no other notice of the question. 

“We have reason to suppose 
you are well off, at least. You 
have got your income, which can’t 
be touched, and you have got a lot 
of money well invested.” 

She did not make any reply, 
but looked at him steadily, mark- 
ing every gesture. 

“Tt is this,” he said, “to which 

3ob has a natural right. I think 
we are very reasonable. We don’t 
want to rob you, notwithstanding 
our great need of money: you can 
see that we wish to use no vio- 
lence, only to set before you what 
you ought to do.” 

“T will not do it,” said Mrs 
Ogilvy. 

“We'll see about that. I have 
been thinking about this for some 
time, and I have taken my meas- 
ures. Here is a list which we 
got from your man—the old fogey 
you threatened us with—or at 
least from his man. And here is 
a letter directing everything to 
be realised, and the money paid 
over to your son. You will sign 
this——” 

‘From my man—you are mean- 
ing Mr Somerville?” Mrs Ogilvy 
looked at the paper which had 
been thrust into her hand, bewil- 
dered. “ And he never said a word 
of it to me!” 

“Don’t let us lay the blame 
where it isn’t due,” said the other, 
lightly: “from his man.  Pro- 
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bably the respectable old fogey 
never knew a 

“Ah!” she cried, “the clerk 
that was Robbie’s friend! Then 
it was Robbie himself P 

‘‘Robbie himself,” said Lew, in 
the easiest tone, ‘“‘as it was he who 
had the best, the only, right to find 
out. Now, mother, come! execute 
yourself as bravely as you have 
done the other things. Sign, and 
we'll have a glass all round, and 
part the best friends in the world. 
When you wake in the morning 
you'll find we’ve cleared out.” 

“Tt was Robbie,” she said to 
herself, murmuring, scarcely audi- 
ble to the others, “it was Robbie 
—Robbie himself.” She took no 
notice of the paper which was 
placed before her. All her mind 
seemed occupied by this. ‘ Rob- 
bie—it was Robbie, my son.” 

“Who should it be but Bob? 
Do you think that information 
would have been furnished to me? 
What did I know about it? It 
was Bob, of course; and don’t 
you think he was quite right? 
Come! here’s pen and ink ready. 
Sign, and then it will be all over. 
It goes against me, mother, to ask 
anything you don’t like—it does, 
though you mayn’t believe me, 
Now, one moment and the thing 
will be done.” 

He spoke to her, coaxing her, 
as to a child, but there was a 
kindling devil in his eye. Robbie 
never raised his head or opened 
his mouth, but he made to his 
comrade an imperative gesture with 
his hand. The tension was becom- 
ing too much to bear. 

‘“Qome, mother,” 
“ sign—sign !” 

This time she did not rise up as 
before. She had a faint physical 
dread of provoking his touch upon 
her person again; but she lifted 
her head, and looking at him, said 
steadily, ‘ No,” 
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“Not—-you say this to us who 
could—kill you with a touch?” 

“‘T will not do it,” she said. 

“Do you know what you are 
saying, old woman /—tempting me, 
tempting him, to murder? You 
needn’t look to the door: there is 
not a soul that could hear you— 
Andrew’s fast asleep, and you 
wouldn’t call him, to bear witness 
against your son.” 

“No,” she said, “I would not 
call him to bear witness—against 
—my son.” 

“Sign! sign! sign!” cried Lew; 
“do you think we'll wait for you 
all night ?” 

“T will not sign.” 

“Old woman! you wretched 
old fool, trusting, I suppose, to 
that fellow there! Better trust 
me than him. Look here, no 
more of this. You shall sign 
whether you will or not.” He 
seized her hand as he spoke, thrust 
the pen into it, and forced it upon 
the paper. Her little wrist seemed 
to crush together in his big hand. 
She gave a faint cry, but no more. 
Her fingers remained motionless 
in his hold, He was growing red 
with impatience and fury, his eyes 
fierce, his mouth set. She looked 
up at him for a moment, but said 
not a word, 

“Will you do it? will you do 
it ?—at once !—when I tell you.” 

“He.” 

He let her hand go and seized 
her by the shoulders. He had by 
this time forgotten everything ex- 
cept that he was crossed and re- 
sisted by a feeble creature in his 
power. And in this state he was 
appalling, murder in his eye, and 
an ungovernable impulse in his 





mind. He seized her by her 
shoulders, the white shawl crump- 
ling in soft folds not much less 
strong to resist than the flesh 
beneath in his hands, and shook 
her, violently, furiously, like a dog 
rather than a man. 

“Do what I tell you, woman! 
Sign !” 

“No.” 

She thought that she was dead. 
She thought it was death, her 
breath going from her, her eyes 
turning in their sockets. Next 
moment a roar of rage seemed to 
pass over her head, she was pushed 
aside like a straw flung out of the 
fiery centre of the commotion, the 
grip gone from her shoulders, and 
she herself suddenly turned as it 
were into nothing, like the chair 
at which she clutched to support 
herself, not knowing what it was. 
She had a vision for a moment 
of Robbie, her son, standing where 
she had stood, tearing and tear- 
ing again in a hundred pieces a 
paper _in his hands, while Lew 
against the opposite wall, as if he 
too had been dashed out of the 
way like herself, stood breathing 
hard, his eyes glaring, his arm up. 
Next moment she was pushed sud- 
denly, not without violence, thrust 
out of the room, and the door 
closed upon her. All was dark 
outside, and she helpless, broken, 
bleeding she thought, a wounded, 
lacerated creature, not able to 
stand, far more unable in the 
tumult and trouble of body and 
soul to go away, to seek any 
help or shelter. She dropped 
down trembling upon her knees, 
with her head against that closed 
door. 














FROM WEIR 


OnLy a mile at the most is it 
from one to the other; but to 
those who know that bit of wind- 
ing woodland river well, it is a 
mile teeming with wild life, finned, 
furred, and feathered. In that 
short stretch I have seen nearly 
all the fauna of a southern county. 
For good reasons, doubtless, but 
known only to themselves, wild 
creatures will not leave certain 
places, whilst others they will not 
even visit. For forty-five years I 
have visited this mile of water 
and water-meadows, and wandered 
through the trees that border the 
streams. Creatures can be seen 
there that you might look for in 
vain elsewhere. 

There is a mystery about this 
partiality that no one can explain, 
for the roads and paths, as also the 
meadow tracks, are well used by 
people all the year round; yet in 
the grey of the morning, or after 
the sun has gone down, if you 
know where to stand and how to 
keep quiet, three of our most astute 
animals, the fox, the otter, and at 
rare seasons the badger, will pass 
within a few yards of you. 

And these creatures seem ever 
ready to take advantage of any 
alteration made by man for their 
benefit, though it may have been 
made all unwittingly by him. 
They locate here, and they will 
not leave their surroundings. 
When they are forced, however, 
by various circumstances over 
which they have not the least 
control, to shift their quarters, 
they adapt their ways of living 
to the places they frequent, not 
from choice but from necessity. 

For three months, early in the 
morning and late in the evening, 
have I lately visited that run of 
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TO MILL. 


the river Mole from weir to mill, 
just to get some fresh facts about 
the wild things living there. One 
day in coming along, after a heavy 
gale, I was greeted by “Ah, he’s 
down at last; ‘twas the biggest 
beech on this ere place; that ere 
last flood settled him. I’ve noted 
as he’s bin tottery like fur sum 
time ; massy o’alive, the pity on it! 
There he lays, blockin’ up the river, 
an’ the top on him lopping in the 
medder tother side. A lot o’ things 
lived in him, an’ about him; an’ 
the critters ’]] miss him sore, tell ’ee. 
They gets out o’ their homes same 
as we does at times. A couple o’ 
yaffles got young uns thear, near 
flying—I’d seen ’em out shinnin’ 
round the limbs ; but the jaro’ the 
fall has killed ’em, poor things.” 
The woodpecker’s home a hole in 
the great stem showed, being above 
the water, and the old birds were 
creeping and moping round, know- 
ing full well that it was all up with 
them. 

‘An’ them ’ere bellus bream,” 
continued old John, “‘wunt know 
how to take it—it was theer reglar 
swimmin’ place ; backards and for- 
rards under that ere old beech they 
went: they’re bound to drop down 
the river now, to find a fresh swim 
arter this. Then some who comes 
to fish this stream will be sayin’ 
there ain’t no bream here. The 
critters has to shift ; an’ ’tis a very 
good job as ivry ‘cuckoo’ don’t 
know the ways o’ them, and whear 
they gits to.” 

John is as conservative as his 
so-called betters in these matters. 

It is three o’clock in the morn- 
ing in the middle of summer, 
and we are in one of the lush 
meadows that border each side of 
the river. The rooks in the lime 
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avenue have not wakened up yet 
properly. Only a few gabbles, 
croaks, and shriller notes from 
the young branchers, let you know 
that it will not be long before 
they are all wide awake for the 
day. 

It is a warm dewy morning, the 
vegetation is drenched with moist- 
ure ; the sun will be well up be- 
fore the yellow irises and the 
marsh-marigolds open out. The 
fish take up most of our thoughts, 
however. We know of some very 
large chub and dace that have 
their hovers in and among the 
submerged roofs of some large 
pollard willows that lean out from 
the bank over the water. 

Some folks say that fish are 
silly and devoid of the instinct 
given to other creatures, but such 
have never fished or they would 
have known better. These large 
chub and dace know something 
too much for me, at any rate; for 
try how or where I would, not 
one of the large ones have I cap- 
tured. The great white lips of 
the chub showed as they rose and 
sucked in chafer, beetle, or cater- 
pillar that had fallen from the 
trees into the water, and the 
quick dace made their darts at 
the provender on the water, but 
not a rise or a dart from either 
did I ever get, worth mentioning. 
Large fish that have lived long 
have all their wits about them. 
One small island close to shore, 
which in the season was white 
with snowdrops, was a favourite 
place for perch in passing on their 
way to deeper water above. It 
had a course of clear water, with 
a bottom of golden sand—a perch- 
swim if ever there was one; but 
not a fish was hooked there, for 
this reason — the creatures had 
been feeding on the shallows, and 
were going that way home to a 
deep hole by the side of the weir. 
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If the fish would bite, all well and 
good; if not, it mattered little 
to a naturalist, for there was 
plenty to see there. The heron 
would rise from his stand where 
he had been fishing; moor-hens 
flit in and out, flirting their tails ; 
and now and then you would get 
a sight of that hideling the land- 
rail or corn-crake. You would 
hear him in any case. More than 
once have I seen fine specimens of 
the domestic cat, very full of some- 
thing, where they would not be 
expected to be; and one morning 
I was fortunate enough to meet 
with a wild bred house-cat—that 
is, one of a lot of kittens littered 
far from any house. Unless they 
got shot or trapped, these wild 
litters do become wild in the full 
sense of the word, and they grow 
large. When this is the case they 
are mistaken at times for the real 
wild cat, but one feature alone 
will at all times distinguish them : 
the genuine but at the present 
time very rare wild cat has a 
thick bushed - out tail, which the 
ordinary house cat, or domestic 
cat that has run wild, never has. 
When met with, the wild things 
are always eager to get away, if 
by chance they are cornered: un- 
less you have a gun or a good dog 
with you that can bite hard and 
hold fast, you had best let them 
alone, 

The sun is well up over the 
hills that rise on either side of 
the beautiful Holmesdale valley, 
and light mists float over the tops 
of the firs that cover the sides of 
the warren. Box-Hill shows clear, 
the light clouds of vapour having 
drifted up from the valley and 
over the hill. The cattle rise up 
from their resting- places in the 
meadows and begin to feed; and 
the rooks have now returned 


with food for their families of 
“ branchers,” that will not be shot 
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this year. If noise is with them round far above us; while the 


an expression of pleasure, they are 
certainly rejoicing over their early 
meal, The heave-jars left their 
chafer-hunting just when we first 
entered the meadows to fish: they 
are now resting somewhere on the 
limbs or branches of the fine oaks 
around us—not as other birds rest, 
but lengthways, in a line with the 
limb or branch the birds squat on, 
so as to be invisible from below 
and quite secure from harm above 
it. The last late owl has gone 
home to the farm at the foot of 
the hill. I call him /Jate, for the 
sun is high up now, and it will 
be very hot before long. Where 
these grand vermin-hunters are 
protected, they show great confi- 
dence, coming out to hunt directly 
the sun is down a little, and con- 
tinuing to do so until the farm 
hands take their horses out to 
work in the morning. The mouse- 
hunters, the white or barn owls, 
come out earlier and hunt later 
than do the wood or brown owls. 
These fine birds are, happily, now 
valued here as much as they were 
at one time detested. The grim 
superstitions that have for cen- 
turies clung to them, like their 
own feathers, have at last fallen 
from them, thanks to the plead- 
ings of many a naturalist. 
Bird-music sounds above and 
around us, for this has not been a 
forward season; the weather has 
for the time of year been damp 
and chill. Now that there is 
every appearance of fine settled 
weather, the feathered songsters 
seem to know it, and the river- 
side rings with the songs of black- 
birds, thrushes, and _ blackcaps. 
The chatter of the sedge-warblers 
comes in between. The music 
floats up and down and over the 
water, like the films of mist that 
yet rise from it; larks ring out 
their glad notes as they circle 





tree-pipit, not willing to be out of 
it all, rises from his twig, mounts 
up, and comes to it again, singing 
merrily as he floats down. In 
between—for there is not a break 
—you hear the notes of other 
songsters,—the bright little song 
of the chaffinch, also the scolding 
of white-throats, and the soft little 
songs of the willow wrens; whilst 
ever and anon the greenfinches 
call “ breeze—breeze.” 

This favoured bit of woodland 
river is one of those bird paradises 
that can be found close to home. 
And what can be more beautiful 
than these meads, meadows, and 
fine park-lands dotted over with 
noble trees? The valley of Holmes- 
dale is before us, and the hills are 
above and around us. A man I 
once knew said to me, “I have 
been in many lands, but you have 
shown me one of the fairest sights 
I have ever seen.” Yet it is only 
one out of thousands to be found 
at any time in fair weather or 
foul, in summer or in winter, quite 
accessible too, round and about 
our Surrey hills. 

As we stand thinking, all the 
life-giving odours from trees and 
plants come to us and then leave 
us for a time, as the light air left 
them. Swallows dash under the 
arches of the grey bridge, and the 
sand-martins flit like butterflies 
from their holes in the banks: all 
is full of joyous life. Even the 
voices of the rooks are in har- 
mony : they fall in like the chant- 
ing of black friars. The whole 
surroundings, if we set on one side 
the unrivalled beauty of the scen- 
ery, are full of interest, for they 
have historical records of their 
own. 

Religious establishments once 
flourished near the Mole, with 
these monks and friars; and the 
great of this world, as well as 
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many a poor pilgrim, have walked 
by the roads and paths that led 
by devious ways over the hills 
and under the hills, through woods 
and over heaths, at last to the 
ford of the Pilgrims’ Way, on 
right away into Kent. 

Even the mills have records of 
their own. Some of the millers 
will certainly not be forgotten yet 
awhile. I can recollect so many 
that have gone before, that it 
makes me feel very old. Good 
men and true were some of these 
old millers, but fiercely conserva- 
tive and cantankerous on all that 
pertained to fish,—the pike, perch, 
carp, bream, roach, dace, and trout, 
to say nothing about the fine sil- 
ver eels that the river was and is 
still noted for. Eels of 3, 4, and 
6 lb. weight I have known to be 
taken from the weir and the trap 
of the mill below. If you had 
work to do at the mill-houses you 
were hospitably treated; but if 
the miller or his men knew you 
had a fishing-line in your pocket, 
woe betide you! The fish were 
for the miller or for his landlord’s 
sport, if he wanted a day’s fish- 
ing, but for no one else. Some 
of them at that time were called 
“men of their inches,” which 
meant that in the settlement of 
a matter they did not require 
any one to help them; they did 
not appeal to the law. As they 
would not always give permission 
to fish when asked to do so, some 
—that is, two or three that, like 
their “betters,” were also men of 
their inches—fished fairly at times 
without it. 

The weir is left behind, and we 
have made our way to the mill- 
pool where the river above makes 
its way over and through the 
sluices into the pool below. Tench 
and fine carp once had their home 
here with other fish ; and we can 
assure our readers that river carp 
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and tench are very different from 
muddy pond fish of the same 
species. But it is no use coming 
here now to tempt those carp, 5 
and 7 lb. in weight, with a small 
fresh-dug new potato, or an amber- 
heart cherry fresh from the tree, 
the hook being inserted in it while 
the cherry was held by its stem, 
so that the fingers did not come 
in contact with the fruit. When 
all was ready the stem was 
pulled out and the bait dropped 
in. If our old gardener friend, 
whose most bitter foes were haw- 
finches, because they ground up 
his marrer-fats, could provide us 
with a pod of his most “ pertick- 
lers,” as he called them, it would 
be no use now. Yet a fine green 
pea, or for that matter a couple, 
is a deadly lure for a large carp. 
If you wish to catch fish you must 
know how they feed. The. carp 
family feed heads down and tails 
up as a rule: they pick the bait off 
the bottom and rise with it. As 
they are toa great extent vegetable 
feeders, and have throat teeth, all 
our fishing readers will understand 
my meaning here. 

Now for the reason why it is 
of no use fishing, at the present 
time, in the stretch of water above 
mentioned. Otters, those highly 
sagacious beasts, are there in 
numbers. 

The bleak have left off rising 
for the midges that fall in small 
clouds on the water; the shadows 
of the trees are dark and dim, a 
dull tawny hue is all that the set- 
ting sun has left behind it, and the 
river mist is curling over it. 

Hark! what is that mysterious 
sound ?—-something like a deep 
whistle mixed with hissing. It is 


answered more faintly higher up. 
It is the otters’ dinner call; they 
are answering each other as they 
come down the river—not a couple 
but three or four of them. 
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heaps of large seals and bits of fish 
pones have been found for a long 
time now by those who know 
where to look. Until they must 
shift, the otters have their own 
way here, and they have had the 
large fish on their spawning-beds 
and in their submerged root sanctu- 
aries; and eels are now scarce, 
Who can wonder at it! Recently 
the otters have drawn as close to 
man and his works as rats. Lead- 
ing from the bridge that spans the 
tumbling bay of the pool, rushing 
floods have washed the path away. 
This, some time back, was remedied 
by fixing railway-sleepers, in the 
most solid manner, so as to form 
a platform from the pool bridge 
to the fields beyond. One moon- 
light night, a wanderer crossing 
from the fields saw what he at 
first sight took to be three of the 
mill cats at play, cutting high 
jinks: directly he reached the 
platform, he saw at once they 
were otters. All this close to the 
mill-house, and where people are 
passing day and night! Even the 
miller laughed and was incredulous 
when he was told that they were 
close to him. But he does not 
smile now, for not only have they 
cleared off all the large fish, but 
they have had the moor-hens and 
rabbits as well, to say nothing 
about the water-voles. It used to 
be said that this water smelt of 
fish ; the scent has now left it, for 
a time at any rate. 

I know where they come from, 
and where they go: their roads 
overland are only a few feet from 
the river above to the pool below ; 
to this they most pertinaciously 
cling. Some of our readers may 
wonder how it is that they are not 
killed off. Those who have tried 
to do this, either with gun or trap, 
have met with but little success ; 
for they do not know how to go 
about it, and those who do know 


keep their mouths shut. It is too 
great a treat to see a fine dog otter 
come whistling down the river, 
head up, rush up his favourite 
tunnel out on the grass, and pass 
in front of you down into the 
pool; and this is what they have 
done and are doing still, for their 
tracks are as visible as those of 
sheep to people that understand 
them. 

I used to think that it was not 
possible that the otters would 
make themselves at home like 
barn-rats, but I have found lately 
that I was mistaken : one is always 
learning, where wild life is con- 
cerned. 

From the nature of the locality 
and the depth of this water, the 
fiercest and most eager pack of 
otter-hounds could not hunt them ; 
this the otters know, and they act 
on it. When their old haunts 
came to grief by the great trees 
falling, and taking down the banks 
with them, they shifted their quar- 
ters, and there they have increased, 
and still flourish, A change of 
habitat does good at times to 
beasts as well as men. In the 
case of the otters it has been to 
their advantage, but how long this 
may continue one is not able to 
say. Wild creatures are capricious 
at times in their movements. 

If they get at the fowls and 
ducks, something will be said and 
something done for their thinning 
off. 

How far the otters wander in 
the dead of winter their trails 
and seals plainly show. They are 
watched for, but the watchers have 
been a little before or a little after 
the time: so much the better for 
our friends. The otters belong 
to that very astute family that 
includes the weasels; and these, 
we know, we never catch sleep- 
ing. 
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POETS AND GEOGRAPHERS. 


Tuar there should exist any 
close connection between Poetry 
and Geography, and any close reci- 
procity between poets and geogra- 
phers, may appear somewhat para- 
doxical, especially in the ears of 
those who have limited Geography 
to a very narrow sphere, and have 
been generally accustomed to re- 
gard it as the most dismal of all 
dismal studies. How, indeed, may 
they exclaim, can the austere 
race of cosmographers sit comfort- 
ably by the side of the genus 
irritabile vatum? Can they in- 
spire them with any new enthu- 
siasm, or add a single bay-leaf to 
the crown that encinctures their 
foreheads? What advantageth it 
aman if he has cultivated a close 
acquaintance with the equator? 
If he has followed the longitudes 
southwards or northwards? If he 
has been near the magnetic pole ? 
If he has set foot in Timbuctoo ? 
Or, indeed, if he has seen the hid- 
den sources of the Nile itself? Is 
it possible for a man to be a better 
poet because he is a geographer, 
or is it even worth while for a 
literary man to read much about 
travellers’ tales and the mysteries 
of Geography? <A great deal of the 
low esteem in which Geography has 
been held in England, a country 
which has produced more sailors, 
travellers, and explorers than any 
other nation in Europe, must be 
attributed to ideas of our literary 
men on the subject. Amongst 
others, no man openly expressed a 
more cynical disdain of travel and 
travellers than the great Dr John- 
son. “These books,” quoth he, 
“pointing to three large volumes 
of voyages to the South Sea which 
were just come out, who will read 
them through? A man had better 








work his way before the mast than 
read them through; they will be 
eaten by rats and mice before they 
are read through. There can be 
little entertainment in such books; 
one set of savages is like another.” 
And, on another occasion, when 
poor Boswell told him that he had 
been in conversation with Captain 
Cook, and had caught the enthu- 
siasm of curiosity and adventure 
to such a degree that he felt a 
strong inclination to go with him, 
Johnson exclaimed, ‘“‘ Why, sir, a 
man does feel so, till he considers 
how very little he can learn from 
such voyages.” 

Still, it may be maintained with 
a great show of justice that Geo- 
graphy has long served the pur- 
poses of a handmaid to the Ars 
Poetica. Four hundred years ago 
Columbus, the great pilot-major of 
the western world, the dreamer, 
the enthusiast, tore aside the veil 
of ages, and stood in the full light 
of an astonished word as the hier- 
arch of the new science of Geo- 
graphy. If there ever was a poet- 
geographer it was the great Col- 
umbus. Even before his day, 
when Prince Henry of Portugal 
had established a naval college 
and erected an observatory at 
Sagres, the immediate result of 
which was to lead the Portuguese 
sailors far south to the Cape of 
Storms, the renaissance of Geo- 
graphy had begun. Slowly, step 
by step, the great school of obscur- 
antists, classicists, Dominican friars, 
and the Orders who monopolised all 
learning, were compelled to give 
way to the new light. Plato’s 
Atlantis was sighted, the mythical 
Antilia sprang into literal and 
magnificent realisation, the New 
World rose into being with the 
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freshness and innocence of Eden 
upon it, and Geography, before the 
lust of gold bewildered and de- 
graded men’s thoughts, came to be 
almost an émuotyun dpyxitexroviKy, 
and the study of princes. The 
“ card” of the adventurous mariner, 
pricking his way from point to 
point in doubt and gloom, through 
storm and tempest, to some hither- 
to unknown region in the far west, 
possessed a magic charm for even 
the most unimpressionable savans 
of the day; whilst the bronzed hero 
of adventure himself, who, like the 
crew in Coleridge’s “ Ancient Mar- 
iner,” had burst for the first time 
into some “Silent Sea,” was the 
cynosure of all ages, and held his 
audience spell-bound with the tale 
of his travels. Not unfrequently, 
like our own Sir Francis Drake, 
he was the honoured friend of 
royalty. 

Geography, in these days, was 
no grinning skeleton of facts, no 
hard matter of aggregated science, 
no worn out, plagiarised, and much 
travestied deity; but she sat, beau- 
tiful muse, clothed in magical and 
diaphanous vesture, half-revealed, 
radiant, full of beauty and colour, 
halting at the pearly gates of En- 
terprise, and beckoning men on, 
westwards and eastwards, to the 
shores of Far Cathay and rich 
El Dorados. Hand-in-hand with 
her sat Urania, the meek muse of 
Astronomy, who had led men to 
the stars, and, by reading the 
stars, had taught them to read 
the face of the habitable globe, and 
know Geography herself. 

At the present time we pay 
too little attention to the muse, 
and forget that there was any 
romanticism in the progress of 
the science. She seems to have 
perished with her own triumphs. 
We are content to say that there 
has been a mythopeeic age in the 
history of Geography, and in the 
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laborious unfolding of God’s great 
world. Wonder has ceased, science 
has stepped in. Instead of the 
ancient mariner’s primitive “card,” 
we have a few instruments, a 
table of logarithms, Admiralty 
soundings, and a nautical guide: 
all else seems superfluous. We 
have tracked Ariel to his lair, we 
have weighed the ocean, sounded 
its mighty depths, analysed its 
ooze, learned its currents, sur- 
veyed its coasts to the remotest 
bays. The only myth we can 
furbish up is that of the great 
sea-serpent ; and those men who 
“occupy their business in great 
waters” have little wonder and 
small admiration. The legend of 
the impious Dutchman is but an 
allegory. Those picturesque charts 
of continents, traced and illumin- 
ated with wondrous empires, mon- 
strous animals, fabled cities, like 
that which Salvation Yeo, in 
‘Westward Ho,’ is represented as 
showing to a wondering Devon 
crowd, has given place to Mer- 
cator’s Projection, on an accurate 
and most scientific scale. Geo- 
graphy is, therefore, construed by 
some to be simply a collection of 
dead bones in a valley of death. 
There is no rhythm in a logarithm, 
no music of the spheres in even 
the most perfect spherical pro- 
jection. Whether this is such as 
it ought to be—whether it is right 
to strip that once radiant divinity 
of all her flesh, colour, and rai- 
ment, and assign her no shrine 
worthy of habitation—is another 
question. Great Pan is dead! is 
the cry we utter over past pagan- 
ism ; yet as a source of inspira- 
tion, and an ever-fertile subject- 
matter for poets and sculptors, 
Great Pan and the classic myths 
have an enduring life, as, indeed, 
the late Poet Laureate has demon- 
strated to us abundantly. May 
not Geography, therefore, simply 
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as the muse of a mythopeeic age, 
still live and inspire song. The 
epic of Geography is still to be 
written. 

Possibly we may now read the 
muse in a new and different light, 
a light both warm and diffusive ; 
we may cover her with some con- 
secrated vestment and bring flesh 
upon the dead bones. Speaking 
according to a wide interpretation 
of the term, Geography may be 
regarded as a history, a science, 
and an art. 

As a history, Geography means 
the story of the unfolding of the 
features of the great earth, the 
opening up of fertile river-valleys, 
the exploration of deserts, the 
traversing of mighty wastes of sea, 
the labours of pioneers, and the 
world-wide tasks of men travelling 
with their lives in their hands,— 
Othello’s adventurous career re- 
peated again and again,—the ter- 
rors of the ice-blast, the shafts of 
the tropic sun, the wiles of savage 
foes. As time goes on, it is the 
story of reclamation and develop- 
ment; how, from primeval bar- 
barism and primeval forest-gloom, 
there springs into sight the wealth 
of some happy Acadian village, 
fair orchards, and the bounty of 
waving miles of golden corn. 

As a science, Geography points 
with her magic wand not only to 
the terrestrial but to the celestial 
globe. 
secrets of things above and things 
below, of the movements of the 
stars no less than the dark genesis 
of some deep ocean-current, of the 
cradle of the winds, of the birth of 
the clouds, of the falling of grate- 
ful showers, of the roaring of the 
mighty trade-winds, of the thunder- 
ous fury of the devastating hurri- 
cane; she tells us why the stag- 
nant pools are foul, why the breath 
of sweet-lipped morn is fragrant, 
why the morning mists are formed, 
VOL, CLVI.—NO. DCCCOXLVIII. 
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why the skies are clear ; she lec- 
tures to us on the economy of the 
ocean, the equipoise of the ele- 
ments, the ever-surging mutations 
from pole to pole. What is 
Shelley’s “Ode to the West Wind,” 
when he traces its wild spirit 
moving everywhere, but a beauti- 
ful geographical description ?— 
‘*Thou who did’st waken from his 
summer-dreams 

The blue Mediterranean where he lay, 
Beside a pumice isle in Baiz’s bay, 


ee ee ee ee 

For whose path the Atlantic’s level 
powers 

Cleave themselves into chasms, while 
far below 


The sea-blooms and the oozy woods 
which wear 

The sapless foliage of the ocean, know 
Thy voice.” 

As a science Geography involves 
many and deep considerations ; 
she treats of general laws as well 
as particular and descriptive man- 
ifestations. She is the spirit of 
kosmos acting upon chaos, reduc- 
ing the world’s phenomena to order 
and arrangement. 

As an art Geography implies, 
inter alia, the technical skill of 
the map-maker, the moulding in 
relief of mountain-ranges and 
hills, the scarred ravines, the deep- 
sunk river-valleys, the blue levels 
of the sea and lakes—in fact, a 
human replica of the features of 
the earth. It may be that the art 
of map-making is only just in its 
infancy ; and, as it has been the 
ambition of sculptors to carve the 
human form divine, so it may be 
the desire of geographers yet un- 
born to represent, according to the 
rules of some plastic art, the linea- 
ments of ancient Earth herself. 
At a glance we might then view 
our country laid out according to 
its various elevations, terraces, 
plateaux, and valleys, according 
to scale and the surveyors’ calcu- 
lation. 

21 
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Read, therefore, in the light of 
a history, science, and an art, the 
muse of Geography may lead us 
far afield ; and Geography, in such 
a full sense, may become so vast 
a subject as to lie beyond the 
reach of the ordinary man. 
Human life might be insufficient 
to enable us to grasp the sub- 
sidiary sciences which are really 
necessary for this émuorjun apxi- 
textovixn, Which, after all, is the 
study of nature writ large every- 
where. Must we really know all 
about the laws of storms, winds, 
currents, the ebb and flow of 
tides, climatology, meteorology, 
the variations of heat and cold, 
to say nothing of the science of the 
muse Urania? No, we may an- 
swer, it is not necessary for the 
ordinary geographer to aim at this 
encyclopedia of knowledge. For 
the present such a definition would 
be far too wide and vague to be 
accepted by any one. It may be 
sufficient to point out here that 
Geography, if it does not require 
an accurate knowledge of the 
physical sciences, at any rate it 
recruits largely from them, and is 
indebted deeply to them. Its pro- 
vince is being enlarged and its in- 
terpretation is becoming wider. No 
longer can a geographer be a mere 
collector of names or facts, little 
better than a philatelist infected 
with a stamp mania, nor Geo- 
graphy simply a department of 
the statistician’s art. The Earth 
is full of colour and ripeness, her 
surface an ever-varying and poet- 
ical rendering of mighty forces ; 
her operations are too sublime, 
her whispers too mysterious, to 
leave the imagination unimpressed 
and the heart of man untouched. 
In these latter days we have come 
closer to nature, and the horizon 
of the poet has ever ‘ widened 
with the process of the suns.” 
Instead of lingering, more apis 
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Matine, along the hedgerows and 
heather-slopes of his own father- 
land, the poet, following the ex- 
pansion of the geographical science, 
has taken the wings of the morn- 
ing and gone to the uttermost 
parts of the earth. ‘ Moving 
incidents by flood and field” be- 
came part of his stock -in-trade ; 
and, borne on the mighty trade- 
winds, he could anchor, like a 
sprite of air, in a tropic nook. 
Therefore a great poet and travel- 
ler, like Camoens, could shake the 
dust of an ungrateful country from 
off his feet, and, with the stately 
flight of the albatross, sweep past 
distant points of earth, and re- 
plenish his verse with endless 
imagery. Invoking the Oape of 
Storms, the discovery of which 
brought such lustre upon the 
Portuguese name, Camoens could 
write— 


“‘T am that hidden, mighty head of 
land, 
The Cape of Tempests, fitly named 


by you, 
Which Ptolemy, Mela, Strabo never 
fand, 
Nor Pliny dreamt of, nor all sages 
knew.” 


If we examine general influences 
and tendencies closely we shall find 
that, although there has arisen in 
England no poet-geographer like 
Camoens to chant an epic of com- 
merce and adventure in stately 
verse for a nation like ourselves, 
who have done so much for Geo- 
graphy, there has never been want- 
ing, malgré Dr Johnson, a keen 
appreciation of Geography as an 
inspiring department of human 
knowledge. It was greater at 
some times than at others. In 
the Tudor days there occurred 
the great renaissance of Geogra- 
phy. Such men as Lord Bacon, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, John Milton, 
together with many others, were 
cosmographers as well as_ poets. 
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In the eighteenth century Bishop 
Berkeley, with his prophetic vision 
of ‘The Rise of Empire and of 
Arts,’ was a most remarkable in- 
stance of a poet-geographer in the 
widest and most comprehensive 
sense. 

Afterwards we know that the 
muse of Geography suffered a period 
of obscure neglect, until, indeed, 
we descend to the ampler reign 
of Queen Victoria, resembling the 
“spacious times” of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and Geography is almost born 
again. The national ambition to 
explore the hidden fountains of the 
Niger in North-west Africa, and 
to lay bare the fountains of the 
Nile in Equatorial Africa, as well 
as the heroic efforts of our sailors 
and explorers to find the North- 
west Passage and to penetrate to 
the North Pole, provide in them- 
selves a page of adventure, un- 
paralleled in any other age or 
country, and testify to a second 
renaissance of Geography. In the 
history of England the muse of 
Geography deserves to be enshrined 
as the tenth muse. 

Yet how long did the effete 
school of classicists, obscurantists, 
and mere formal imitators of an- 
cient models ignore the wider 
spirit and more ample range 
which geographical knowledge 
gave. Pope’s Pastorals, Addison’s 
Italy, breathe a narrow world, dif- 
ferent from the wider landscapes 
of Shelley or Wordsworth. The 
pedantry of imitators cramped 
their genius and bound them to 
narrow ways. We long to ex- 
patiate in an ampler region and 
draw breath in an atmosphere 
more congenial to our national 
instincts, where the great element- 
ary features of the universe, “ the 
common sun, the air, the skies,” 
are restored to us. True it might 
be that, according to the old clas- 
sicists, whilst Clio showed her 
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open roll of paper, Euterpe held 
her flute, and Melpomene flourished 
her sword, there was no symbol, 
such as a chart or a map, given 
by the ancients to the genius of 
exploration and discovery. But 
was Geography destined never to 
be a muse? Was she alone to 
be debarred from the springs of 
Castaly? Was the poet’s vision 
to end with the sweep of the 
longitudes southwards to dark- 
ness, chaos, and perhaps sweltering 
spaces of molten sea, as many of 
the ancients thought? In an age 
of discovery, could the narrow 
hypotheses of Mela, Strabo, and 
Ptolemy satisfy mankind? If, in- 
deed, we were so bound to the 
landscapes and seascapes of the 
ancients, we might well retire 
into cold and frozen obscurity in 
the north, and be in reality Britons 
toto penitus orbe divist. 

It may be worth while, there- 
fore, to trace in a few particular 
instances the magic influences of 
the muse of Geography upon some 
of our great poets, and see how 
they utilised, to the aggrandise- 
ment of their art, the revelations 
borne in upon them from wider 
spheres of travel. 

The stories of national adven- 
ture in regions outside Europe 
fell upon the ever-attentive ear of 
our great Shakespeare, and lent 
wings to his fancy. What things 
in heaven and earth did not 
Shakespeare touch upon? The 
intrepid “ Portingals” who had 
sailed with Ferdinand Magelhaens 
had brought back strange tales of 
Patagonia and the inhabitants of 
those stormy latitudes,—their vast 
size, uncouth appearance, their 
manners, customs, and an account 
of their god Setebos. So in the 
“Tempest ”—that most imagina- 
tive and descriptive play, in which 
Shakespeare sweeps the latitudes 
for his similes, at any rate from the 
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West Indies to Patagonia—Cali- 
ban confesses.the magic authority 
of Prospero :— 


** His art is of such power, 
It would control my dam’s god, Setebos, 
And make a vassal of him.” 
—Act i. se. ii. 


To the Bermudas in the same 
play Shakespeare expressly alludes. 
These islands were reported to be 
the habitations of furies and mon- 
sters, who could stir up mighty 
hurricanes and overwhelm the hap- 
less mariner. The Spanish sailors 
had called them the isles of devils, 
Sir Walter Raleigh had termed 
them ‘a hellish sea for thunder, 
lightning, and storms,” and in 
1609 Gates and Somers were 
wrecked on them in the Sea Ven- 
ture. Evidently Shakespeare must 
have had these incidents in mind 
when he wrote— 


‘¢ Safely in harbour 
Is the king’s ship; in the deep nook, 
where once 
Thou call’dst me up at midnight to 
fetch dew 
From the still-vext Bermoothes, there 
she’s hid.” 
— Tempest, Act i. se. ii. 


Ariel is the airy sprite that has 
a congenial abode amidst these 
elements of unrest, as able 


“To fly, 
To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 
On the curl’d clouds,” 


In later times the character of 
the Bermudas was redeemed by 
the kind and more clement usage 
travellers received there. Sir 
George Somers bore witness to it 
that it was “the most plentiful 
place I ever came to for fish and 
fowl,” and an old author of the 
‘Historye of the Bermudaes’ 


quaintly described them as “ being 
in an equal elevation with that of 
the Holy Land, and in particular 
very near with the very city of 
Jerusalem, which is a clime of the 
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sweetest and most pleasing temper 
of all others.” Henceforward, the 
group is veritably the abode of 
angels, as once it was the den of 
devils. They were the true For- 
tunatz Insulz of the seventeenth 
century, where the blest living 
might wander in fair elysian fields. 
Andrew Marvell, inspired by their 
beauty, went into raptures over 
‘This eternal spring, 

Which here enamels everything,” 

**TIn the remote Bermudas wide, 

In ocean’s bosom unespied.” 


As a refuge from religious 
persecution at home the Ber- 
mudas were indeed inexpressibly 
grateful. There lay, indeed, the 
island of Eleutheria, where Liberty 
had the free use of her wings, 
and there the persecuted refugee 
might wander unmolested in meads 
of asphodel in an 

‘*Tsle so long unknown, 

And yet far kinder than our own, 

Safe from the storms and prelates’ 
rage.” 

Waller, also, described the place 

thus— 

**So sweet the air, so moderate the 
clime, 

None sickly lives, or dies before his 
time ; 

Heaven sure has kept this spot of 
earth uncurst 

To show how all things were created 
first.” 

In Bermuda, also, the poet-phil- 
osopher, Bishop Berkeley, carried 
away by his inspiring vision of 
‘The Rise of Empire and of Arts,’ 
wished to found the St Paul’s 
College (1724) from architectural 
designs in Italy as a centre whence 
light might be spread westward to 
the continent of America, and the 
torch of learning handed on, as 
in the Aapradodopia of the Greeks. 

In our own century Thomas 
Moore inherited the inspiration 
and the dream drawn from the 
Bermudas, and being appointed 
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registrar of the Court of Admir- 
alty in 1803, sung of 


‘Those leafy isles upon the ocean 
thrown, 

Like stars of emerald o’er a silver 
zone.” 


Here were the lands 


‘Which bards of old with kindly fancy 
placed 

For happy spirits in the Atlantic 
waste.” 


The Bermudas, therefore, are a 
striking instance of islands which, 
both in the mythopeic age of 
geographical exploration as well 
as during subsequent periods of 
more exact knowledge and _ thor- 
ough investigation, inspired the 
minds of poets. There is no tract 
of land so dreamy or so fascinating 
as an island, bathed in distant 
tropic light, self-contained, blest 
in its solitude, and rich in great 
ocean’s gifts. It is the very place 
whither the sprite in Milton’s 
“Comus” flies :— 


‘¢ To the ocean now I fly, 
And those happy climes that lie 
Where Day never shuts her eye... . 
There I suck the liquid air, 
All amidst the gardens fair 
Of Hesperus.” 


And it was upon the great Milton, 
of whom Wordsworth wrote— 


‘Thou hadst a voice whose sound was 
like the sea, 

Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, 
free ”— 


that the tales of explorers and the 
romance of geography had their 
greatest influence. He too had 
the power of assimilating what he 
heard, and of making it all tribu- 
tary to his genius. Listen to this 


passage, which recalls the efforts of 
our navigators to find the North- 
east Passage past the Vaigatz 
strait and the mouth of the river 
Ob. On such an adventure Wil- 
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were 
to re- 


loughby and Chancellor 
bound, destined never 
turn :— 


** As when two Polar winds, blowing 
adverse 

Upon the Cronian sea, together drive 

Mountains of ice, that stop the imagined 
way 

Beyond Petsora eastward, to the rich 

Cathaian coast. The aggregated soil, 

Death, with his mace petrific, cold and 
dry, 

As with a trident, smote, and fix’d as 
firm 

As Delos, floating once; the rest his 
look 

Bound with Gorgonian rigour not to 
move.” 


The 


‘argosies with portly sail, 
Like seigniors and rich burghers of the 
flood,” 


which Shakespeare alludes to in 
“The Merchant of Venice,” pro- 
vide Milton also with a magnifi- 
cent simile, replete with geogra- 
phical associations :— 


‘*As when far off at sea a fleet descried 

Hangs in the clouds, by equinoctial 
winds 

Close sailing from Bengala, or the isles 

Of Ternate and Tidore, whence mer- 
chants bring 

Their spicy drugs; they, on the trad- 
ing flood, 

Through the wide Ethiopian to the 
Cape 

Ply stemming nightly towards the 
Pole ; so seemed 

Far off the flying fiend.” 


But the most splendid geogra- 
phical description which Milton 
gives us is when he takes Adam 
to the hill “of Paradise the high- 
est,” from which the hemisphere 
of earth could be seen in clearest 
ken, ‘stretched out to the amplest 
reach of prospect.” This is a fit- 
ting opportunity for the poet to 
ransack old and new, to draw 
from the romantic and imagina- 
tive accounts of the sixteenth and 
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seventeenth century, no less than 
from the pages of classic lore. 
With what a sweep he takes us 
—the sweep of an exuberant 
fancy replenished with all the El 
Dorados of ancient or modern 
times :— 


‘** Not higher that hill, nor wider look- 
ing round, 

Whereon, for different cause, the temp- 
ter set 

Our second Adam, in the wilderness, 

To show him all earth’s kingdoms, and 
their glory— 

His eye might there command wher- 
ever stood 

City of old or modern fame, the seat 

Of mightiest empire, from the destined 
walls 

Of Cambalu, seat of Cathaian Cham, 

And Samarcand by Oxus, Temir’s 
throne, 

To Paquin, of Sinean kings; and 
thence 

To Agra, and Lahor, of Great Mogul, 

Down to the Golden Chersonese; or 
where 

The Persian in Ecbatan sat, or since 

In Hispahan; or where the Russian 
Czar 

In Moscow ; or the Sultan in Bizance, 

Turchestan-born ; nor could his eye not 
ken 

The empire of Negus to his utmost 
port 

Ercoco, and the less maritime kings, 

Monbaza, and Quiloa and Melind, 

And Sofala (thought Ophir), to the 
realm 

Of Congo, and Angola farthest south ; 

Or thence from Niger flood to Atlas 
Mount, 

The kingdoms of Almanzor, Fez and 
Sus, 

Morocco and Algiers and Tremisen ; 

On Europe thence, and where Rome 
was to sway 

The world; in spirit, perhaps, he also 
saw 

Rich Mexico, the seat of Montezume, 

And Cusco in Peru, the richer seat 

Of Atabalipa, and yet unspoil’d 

Guiana, whose great city Geryon’s sons 

Call El Dorado.” 


This passage may be taken as 
a poetical summary of the geo- 
graphical knowledge of Milton’s 
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age. Europe had not yet emanci- 
pated itself from the mythopeic 
age, and travellers’ tales gave poets 
gorgeous colouring for their word- 
pictures. Indeed the reality of 
the new discoveries was sufficient 
to inspire them. It may be noted 
in Milton’s description how prom- 
inent a part the “dark continent ” 
of Africa takes. Then, as always, 
vague, shadowy, and mysterious ; 
great cities, great empires thrown 
broadcast on the map with a lavish 
hand! The empire of Negus! 
What elements of ruthless power 
wielded by a dusky potentate does 
it not call up? And the range of 
the seer’s eye from Niger flood to 
Atlas Mount! What a magnifi- 
cent picture of space! There was 
the desert truly! But what might 
there not be in those dim latitudes 
and longitudes far beyond the 
tract of burning Saharas? The 
romance of geographical discovery 
in North-west Africa lasted well 
into the nineteenth century, when 
Timbuctoo, so long the object of 
travellers of every nation, was 
handed down by rumour as a city 
full as gorgeous and rich as the 
seat of Montezume. Mombaza, 
Quiloa, and Melind are familiar 
names to us now at the close of 
the nineteenth century ; but it is 
only recently that we have realised 
the existence of these places to 
which Milton allotted such a great- 
ness. That they were great may 
be assumed from the descrip- 
tions of Portuguese and other tra- 
vellers. Sofala (thought Ophir) 
has received a great deal of at- 
tention of late from the fact of 
the Mashunaland expedition and 
Mr Theodore Bent’s discoveries 
amongst the ancient ruins of Zim- 
babwe. Here, indeed, would seem 
to have existed some ancient seat 
of civilisation, gold- mines, forts, 
houses, and rich treasure - trove, 
whither King Solomon’s ships may 
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have steered during the time of 
the Jews’ prosperity. 
regions the pickaxe of the miner 
is at work bringing to light veins 
of wealth every day. Congo, also, 
has acquired a new significance of 
late, and the “realm of Congo,” 
to use Milton’s words, is the 
“Congo Free State” of to-day. 

Here lies a country vast in ex- 
tent, only half explored, traversed 
at rare intervals by the feet of 
adventurous traders and pioneers, 
and full, so it is believed, of end- 
less possibilities, larger and more 
magnificent than the narrow strip 
of shore to which the Portuguese 
gave the high-sounding title of the 
Empire of Congo. Mombassa is 
also, as we see, another old name 
with a new significance. It is the 
headquarters of modern missionary 
enterprise, and the starting-place 
of a contemplated railway to the 
great Nyanza beyond, and the 
point whence British enterprise 
may turn with renewed vigour to 
assail the problems of Central 
Equatorial Africa. Realms, there- 
fore, that were vague, shadowy, 
and indistinct in Milton’s day, 
romantic enough for the purpose 
of the poet, may spring into re- 
newed life and activity. Our 
blind Teiresias would seem to have 
discerned with the eye of prophecy 
the realm of Congo and the king- 
dom of Mombassa. 

To Milton the whole theory of 
Physical Geography, the movements 
of the stars, and the influences 
of the seasons, were a congenial 
and fascinating study. In Book 
x., ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” he propounds, 
in the fashion of the poet-geo- 
grapher, a theory of Physical Geo- 
graphy magnificent in its con- 
ception :— 

‘The sun 
Had first his precept so to move, so 
shine, 
As might affect the earth with cold and 
heat 
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Scarce tolerable, and from the north to 
call 
Decrepit winter, from the south to 


bring 

Solstitial summer’s heat. To the blank 
moon 

Her office they prescribed : to the other 
five 


Their planetary motions and aspects, 

In sextile, square, and trine, and op- 
posite, 

Of noxious efficacy, and when to join 

In synod unbenign: and taught the 


fix’d 

Their influence malignant when to 
shower, 

Which of them rising with the sun, or 
falling, 

Should prove tempestuous : to the winds 
they set 

Their corners, when with bluster to 
confound 

Sea, air, and shore; the thunder when 
to roll 

With terror through the dark aerial 
hall. 

Some say he taught his angels turn 
askance 


The poles of earth, twice ten degrees 
and more, 
From the sun’s axle, they with labour 


push’d 

Oblique the centric globe. Some say, 
the sun 

Was bid turn reins from the equinoctial 
road 


Like distant breadth to Taurus with the 
seven 

Atlantic sisters, and the Spartan Twins, 

Up to the Tropic Crab; thence down 
amain 

By Leo, and the Virgin, and the Scales, 

As deep as Capricorn, to bring in change 

Of seasons to each clime: else had the 
spring 

Perpetual smiled on earth with vernant 
flowers, 

Equal in days and nights, except to 
those 

Beyond the polar circles ; to them day 

Had unbenighted shone, while the low 
sun, 

To recompense his distance, in their 
sight 

Had rounded still the horizon, and not 
known 

Or East or West, which had forbid the 
snow 

From cold Estotiland, and south as far 

Beneath Magellan.” 
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In the elucidation of his theories 
of the universe, Milton not only 
charms the ear with his stately and 
musical rhythm, but rivets the 
attention of the reader upon dry 
physical facts, giving them a 
wonderful colouring of his own. 
It is an extract worthy of his 
magnificent poem, and he resembles 
Lucretius in his power to deal with 
abstruse matters in majestic verse. 
To the geographer’s pictures he is 
always deeply indebted. Satan 
dilated stands “like Teneriffe or 
Atlas unremoved.” Uriel is borne 
on the bright beam whose point 
bore him downwards “ to the sun, 
now fallen beneath the Azores.” 
The description itself of Eden and 
the delicious fragrance thereof is 


** As when to those who sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are 
past 
Mozambique, off at sea north-east winds 
blow 
Sabzean odours from the spicy shores 
Of Araby the Blest.” 


The fig-tree whose leaves Adam 
and Eve used as a covering was 


** Not that kind for fruit renowned, 

But such as, at this day, to Indians 
known, 

In Malabar or Deccan. 


Such of late 
Columbus found the American, so girt 
With feathered cincture.” 


The fruit that Eve carries to 
Adam is— 


‘* Whatever Earth, all-bearing Mother, 
yields 
In India East or West.” 


Had Milton lived in the days of 
South Pacific discovery, he would 
surely have seized upon the idea 
of the bread-fruit tree and made 
capital out of this. Lord Byron, in 
his beautiful and descriptive poem 
of “The Island,” which indeed is 
throughout a notable instance of 
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the great tribute poets owe to geo- 
graphers and explorers, paints his 
“Tsland Eden,” and the “Tropic 
afternoon of Toobenai.” 


‘‘The cava feast, the yam, the cocoa’s 
root, 

Which bears at once the cup, the milk 
and fruit ; 

The bread-tree, which without the 
ploughshare, yields 

The unreaped harvest of unfurrow’d 
fields, 

And bakes its unadulterated loaves 

Without a furnace in unpurchased 
groves.” 


There is one most remarkable 
instance of the inspiration poets 
can sometimes receive from the 
muse of Geography, and this is 
“The Ancient Mariner” of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, one of the most 
beautiful and fantastic creations of 
the poetic art. The poem is said 
to have hung upon an incident 
mentioned in Shelvocke’s voyages 
to Cape Horn and the South Seas, 
Captain Shelvocke and Clipperton 
were placed in command of two 
ships by merchants of Bristol ; 
but, unfortunately, the expedition 
was badly conducted, and did not 
succeed. In his book Shelvocke 
described the weird ocean scenery 
of Patagonia (the home of the god 
Setebos) and Cape Horn ; how the 
navigators experienced such ex- 
treme cold when driven into the 
latitude of 61° 30’ S., that a sailor 
fell with benumbed fingers from 
the mainsail, and was drowned. 


“Tn short, one would think it im- 
possible that anything could subsist 
in so rigid a climate ; and indeed we 
all observed that we had not the sight 
of one fish of any kind since we were 
come southward of the Straights of 
Le Mair.” 


** And now there came both mist and 
snow, 

And it grew wondrous cold ; 

And ice, mast-high, came floating by 

As green as emerald, 
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And through the drifts, the snowy 
clifts, 

Did send a dismal sheen ; 

Nor shapes of men, nor beasts we 
ken,— 

The ice was all between.” 

“ Not one seabird, except a discon- 
solate black albatross, who accom- 
panied us for several days, hovering 
about us as if he had lost himself.” 


‘* At length did cross an albatross, 
Through the fog it came; 

As if it had been a Christian soul, 
We hail’d it in God’s name.” 


The curse came upon the ship 
when— 


“Hatley, the second captain, ob- 
serving, in one of his melancholy fits, 
that this bird was always near us, im- 
agined from its colour that it might 
be some ill omen. That which, I 
suppose, induced him the more to 
encourage his superstition was the 
continued series of contrary tempes- 
tuous winds which had oppressed us 
ever since we had got into this sea. 
But, be that as it would, he, after 
some fruitless attempts, at length shot 
the albatross, not doubting, perhaps, 
that we should have a fair wind after 
it.” 

** And I had done a hellish thing, 

And it would work ’em woe.” 


If Samuel Taylor Coleridge had 
followed Dr Johnson’s advice, he 
would never have spent his time 
in reading books of travel and of 
voyages to the South Seas, and, in 
all probability, would never have 
produced the great gem of all his 
poetry. 

Ruskin, in his ‘Scenes of Tra- 
vel,’ remarks that the charts of 
science fail in the poetical or pic- 
torial representation of general 
physical features. Roughly speak- 
ing, we recognise general contrasts 
and apprehend the attributes of 
the zones ; but the poet’s and the 
painter’s hand must fill up the 
details. We have to imagine our- 
selves aloft, flying with the migra- 
tory horde of birds, and looking 
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down upon the variegated mosaic 
of the earth’s surface. Yonder are 
the Alps, there are the Apennines, 
below are “ancient promontories 
sleeping in the sun ; here and there 
an angry spot of thunder, a grey 
stain of storm, moving upon the 
burning field”—in the south “a 
great peacefulness of light, Syria 
and Greece, Italy and Spain, laid 
like the pieces of a golden pave- 
ment into the sea-blue.” Towards 
the north are deeper shadows 
and dark forests, till the “earth 
heaves into mighty masses of 
leaden rock and heathy moor, bor- 
dering into a broad waste of gloomy 
purple, that belt of field and wood, 
and splintering into irregular and 
grisly islands amid the northern 
seas, beaten by storms and chilled 
by ice-drift.” 

This, indeed, is the prose-poetry 
of Geography. It is the modern 
spirit breathing over and spirit- 
ualising all aspects of nature. 

Some of the finest portions of 
the great Tennyson’s poetry are 
beautiful geographical descriptions. 
Listen to the “Land of Lotos- 
Eaters ”— 


‘* A land of streams! some, like a down- 
ward smoke 

Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, 
did go ; 

And some thro’ wavering lights and 
shadows broke, 

Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam 
below. 

They saw the gleaming river seaward 
flow 

From the inner land: far off, three 
mountain-tops, 

Three silent pinnacles of aged snow. . .-. 

The charmed sunset linger'd low 
adown 

In the low west; through mountain 
clefts the dale 

Was seen far inland, and the yellow 
down 

Border’d with palm, and many a wind- 
ing vale 

And meadow, set with slender galin- 
gale.” 
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In “ Enoch Arden” the passage 
beginning— 


*“*The mountain wooded to the peak, 
the lawns 

And winding glades high up like ways 
to Heaven, 

The slender coco’s drooping crown of 
plumes, 

The lightning flash of insect and of 
bird, 

The lustre of the long convolvuluses 

That coiled around the stately stems, 


and ran 

Ev’n to the limit of the land, the 
glows 

And glories of the broad belt of the 
world, 

All these he saw; but what he fain 
had seen 

He could not see, the kindly human 
face 

Nor ever hear a kindly voice, but 
heard 

The myriad shriek of wheeling ocean- 
fowl, 

The league-long roller thundering on 
the reef, 


The moving whisper of huge trees that 
branch’d 

And blossom’d in the zenith, or the 
sweep 

Of some precipitous rivulet to the wave, 

As down the shore he ranged, or all 
day long 

Sat often in the seaward-gazing gorge, 

A shipwrecked sailor, waiting for a sail: 

No sail from day to day, but every day 

The sunrise broken into scarlet shafts 

Among the palms and ferns and pre- 
cipices ; 

The blaze upon the waters to the east, 

The blaze upon his island overhead ; 

The blaze upon the waters to the west; 

Then the great stars that globed them- 
selves in Heaven, 

The hollower-bellowing ocean, and again 

The scarlet shafts of sunrise—but no 
sail ”— 


has justly been quoted as one of 
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the truest and most beautiful de- 
scriptions possible of a tropical 
island. Dwellers in the West 
Indies have often appropriated 
this extract, and applied it to 
Dominica, with its green slopes, 
shining rivers, and lofty peak of 
Morne Diabloten. It is difficult, 
indeed, to realise that Tennyson 
had never seen, as he elsewhere 
describes them— 


‘*¢ Breadths of tropic shade and palms in 
cluster, knots of Paradise.” 


Can there be, therefore, a great 
chasm between Poetry and Geo- 
graphy, as of two distinct studies, 
irreconcilable with, and distinct 
from, one another? Nay, may not 
the muse of Geography be the chief 
auxiliar of the poetic art? If, from 
the descriptions of geographers 
and travellers, Shakespeare has 
evolved his wonderful and match- 
less creation of Ariel, the sprite of 
air, Coleridge the story and curse 
of “The Ancient Mariner,” Milton 
his most magnificent similes from 
nature, Tennyson his most striking 
and beautiful descriptive pieces, 
who shall say that Geography her- 
self deserves not to be enshrined as 
the tenth muse? Geography as an 
exact science may be distasteful, 
and Geography as a compendium of 
bare names and places in foreign 
lands an unworthy study; but 
when the poet has come and cast 
around these names and _ places 
“the consecration and the poet’s 
dream,” these very names and 
places become for us living and 
inspiring creations. 

WILLIAM GRESWELL. 
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THE SKELETON HAND. 


I am about to relate some events 
which took place in the early part 
of this century, in a remote little 
fishing village on the south coast 
of Devonshire. The occurrences 
are in themselves so remarkable 
that they have been well known 
to the present generation of in- 
habitants; but as things get al- 
tered in oral transmission through 
many persons, it has been thought 
well to place this record in writing. 

Near the village of Jodziel, in a 
pretty little cottage on the top of 
the bright red sandstone cliff which 
overhangs the village, lived two 
maiden sisters, the Misses Rutson. 
Their father, a sea-captain, had 
died a year before the events I 
am about to relate occurred. 
Their mother had died in giving 
birth to the younger sister, Anne, 
who was now a most beautiful girl 
of eighteen. The Misses Rutson 
were very devotedly attached to 
one another, and were much be- 
loved by the village neighbours. 
The hamlet being a very seques- 
tered one, they seldom saw any 
one from the outer world except 
occasionally sailors, who would 
stroll along the cliff from Ply- 
mouth or from other fishing vil- 
lages along the coast. In the 
autumn of 1813 a _ pressgang 
visited South Devon and made 
their headquarters for some time 
in the village of Jodziel. The cap- 
tain, a certain Captain Sinclair by 
name—a coarse brutal fellow in ap- 
pearance—was very much struck 
by the extraordinary beauty of 
Miss Anne. He forced himself 
upon her, and continued paying 
her the most distasteful atten- 
tions, which the gentle girl did her 
very utmost to check, but in vain. 
The day before Captain Sinclair 


left Jodziel, he made a formal offer 
of marriage to Miss Anne, which 
in the presence of her sister she 
immediately and decisively de- 
clined. Captain Sinclair flew into 
the most violent passion, swore 
he had never been thwarted yet 
by any woman, and that she 
should belong to him or never 
marry at all. Anne was so much 
upset by the terrible scene, and 
by Captain Sinclair’s outrageous 
language, that her sister was very 
glad when an invitation from an 
aunt residing in London gave 
Anne a few weeks’ much-needed 
change. Mrs Travers was the 
only near relative remaining to 
the Misses Rutson, and owing to 
various circumstances the sisters 
had seen but little of their aunt, 
though with Maurice Travers, her 
only son, they were better ac- 
quainted. Maurice’s regiment had 
been quartered for the summer of 
1813 at Plymouth, and he had 
frequently been over to see his 
cousins, and many a pleasant sum- 
mer day had they spent wander- 
ing along the beautiful Devonshire 
coast. Miss Rutson had not been 
slow to perceive that stronger at- 
tractions than those of mere scenery 
brought the young officer so con- 
stantly to their cottage, and she 
was not therefore very much sur- 
prised at receiving one morning, 
about three weeks after Anne’s 
departure from home, a letter an- 
nouncing her engagement to her 
cousin, Maurice Travers, and her 
immediate return to Jodziel. It 
was decided that the marriage 
should take place early in the 
following May, and I will now 
quote one or two passages from 
Miss Rutson’s diary at this time. 

** May 1.—Such a horrid meet- 
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ing we have just had. Anne and 
I had been for a stroll along the 
shore when we noticed a little boat 
which lay drawn up under a rock 
at some distance, when Anne’s 
eyes, which are keener than mine, 
caught sight of the name painted 
in gold letters. ‘ Ah, sister, come 
away, she cried; ‘it is a boat 
from the Raven. I thought 
Captain Sinclair was not to be in 
these waters again ; he told me he 
was to sail for the West Indies 
last month.’ We turned, and were 
hurriedly retracing our steps to- 
wards the house when we heard 
a cry of Stop/ I looked at Anne; 
she was deadly white. ‘Run on 
quick,’ I cried; ‘I will speak to 
him.’ My heart was beating so 
fast I could run no longer; be- 
sides, I felt it might be well 
to hear what Captain Sinclair 
had to say, so I drew myself 
together and waited. Presently 
he appeared clambering up the 
side of the cliff, his swarthy face 
purple with excitement. ‘Where 
is she?’ he gasped. ‘I have come 
back to fetch her; I could not sail 
without her, my own beautiful 
Anne!’ ‘Recollect yourself, sir,’ 
I cried indignantly. ‘How dare 
you speak of my sister in this free 
manner! She has told you most 
clearly, and that in my presence, 
that she looks on your pursuit of 
her as odious, and she begs, both 
for her own sake and yours, that 
you will never attempt to see her 
again.’ ‘Do you think I will be 
daunted by such a speech from a 
foolish girl?’ he answered scorn- 
fully ; ‘no, no, she shall be mine 
yet, whether she will or no.’ 
‘You are mistaken,’ I replied as 
calmly as I could; ‘next Monday 
she marries our first cousin, Mau- 
rice Travers, and will be at peace 
from your hated persecutions.’ 

‘‘T shall never forget his scowl 
of fury as he turned from me and 
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dashed down the cliff, shouting as 
he did so, ‘She shall be mine!’ 
When I got home, feeling very 
nervous and shaken, who should I 
find just starting out to seek me 
but Maurice, who had come three 
days earlier than we expected 
him. An hour before I should 
have felt very cross at having my 
last quiet hours with Anne so 
much curtailed, but now I was 
only too thankful to feel we had a 
protector near us. He went out 
after hearing my story, but could 
see no trace of either boat or its 
owner. 

“ May 2.—To my great relief the 
Raven, with Captain Sinclair on 
board, has left Plymouth this morn- 
ing for the West Indies. Maurice 
had business at Plymouth, and he 
took the opportunity of making 
inquiries concerning the Raven, 
which was, he found, in the very 
act of putting to sea. I feel, oh, 
so thankful and relieved. 

“ May 4.— How shall I ever 
begin to write the events of this 
most dreadful day! Such a bril- 
liant sunshiny morning, quite like 
summer, and my darling came 
down looking like one of the 
sweet white roses which were 
just coming into bloom around 
the windows. I plucked a beau- 
tiful spray of them, and she put 
them in her white satin waistband 
just before starting for church. I 
have those roses by me now as I 
write, but, O my darling! where 
are you? The wedding was a very 
quiet one. After the ceremony 
we had the clergyman and doctor, 
with their wives and their chil- 
dren, to lunch, and presently Anne 
rose and said she would go and 
change her dress. I was going to 
follow her, but she stopped me 
with one of her sweet kisses and 
said, ‘ Let me have a few moments 
alone in the old room to say good- 
bye to it all.’ I let her go—when 
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did I ever thwart her in anything ? 
She went, and Maurice began romp- 
ing with the children, and we ladies 
cut slices of wedding-cake, to be 
taken round to village favourites 
next day, and still Anne did not 
call, Once, indeed, I had fancied 
I heard her voice; but when I 
had gone up-stairs her door was 
locked, and she had not answered 
my gentle tap, so I came down 
again, not wishing to intrude upon 
her privacy. At length, however, 
Maurice became impatient, and 
said I must go and fetch her 
down, or they would never be in 
time to catch the coach at Ply- 
mouth. The door was still locked. 
When I got up-stairs I knocked, 
first gently, then more loudly. I 
was not frightened at first, for 
there was a door-window in the 
room leading down a little flight 
of steps into the garden, and I 
thought she had gone down these 
to take a last look at her flowers, 
so I called to Maurice to run 
round to the garden, for she must 
be there. I remained listening at 
the bedroom door, which in a mo- 
ment or two flew open, and Mau- 
rice, with a very disturbed face, 
stood before me. ‘She has evi- 
dently been in the garden,’ he said, 
‘for the door on to the outside 
steps was open; but there is no 
one there now.’ I made no an- 
swer, but flew past him into the 
bedroom. It needed but a glance 
to show my darling had gone 
straight through the room ; her 
gloves and handkerchief were 
thrown on a chair by the window, 
and her pale-blue travelling-dress 
lay undisturbed upon the bed. I 
ran hastily through the room and 
garden, which was empty; the 
gate on to the cliff was ajar, and 
we noticed (but not till later) that 
there must have been a struggle 
at the spot, for some of the lilac 
boughs were torn down, as if some 
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one had held fast by them and 
been dragged forcibly away. Mau- 
rice and the rest of the party fol- 
lowed me on to the cliff, for the 
alarm had now become general ; 
for a little while we ran wildly, 
calling her dear name, but pres- 
ently Maurice came to me, and 
drawing my arm within his own, 
led me back towards the house. 
‘Some one must be here to receive 
her when she comes home,’ he said 
gently, and here his lips grew 
white. ‘It might be well to have 
her bed ready in case > He was 
out of the room without finishing 
his sentence. It was needless; 
the same horrible fear had already 
seized on me. The cliff, the ter- 
rible cliff; I cannot go on writing, 
my heart is too heavy. 

“Twelve o'clock. — They have 
come back, and, O God! the only 
trace of her is the spray of white 
roses I picked for her this morn- 
ing. They were found on the top 
of the cliff about half a mile from 
here. I think they are a message 
from my darling to me, for they 
were not trampled on or crushed ; 
she must have taken them care- 
fully and purposely from her belt ; 
they shall never, never leave me. 

“ May 11.—It is a week since 
that dreadful day, and not the 
smallest clue to her disappearance. 
Poor Maurice is half mad with 
grief ; he has sought for her high 
and low, and spent all the little 
sum destined for their wedding 
journey on these vain researches. 
Now he wanders along the cliff up 
and down, up and down, the whole 
of the long day, and then he comes 
and sits opposite to me with his 
elbows on his knees, till I tell him 
it is time for bed, when he goes 
without a word; but I hear him 
pacing his room half the night. 

“ May 31.—Maurice has had to 
join his regiment for foreign ser- 
vice. I am glad: he would have 
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gone mad had he remained inactive 
here. 

“ Sept. 3.—I have been very ill, 
but Patty assures me there has not 
been a trace of any clue during my 
long time of blessed unconscious- 
ness, and now the terrible aching 
void is again here. O my darling, 
my darling, come back ! 

*‘ Sept. 6.—Why should I go on 
writing? my life henceforth is only 
waiting.” 

After this comes a long break of 
fully twenty years in the diary; 
then in an aged and trembling char- 
acter occurs the following entry :— 

“ May 4, 1835.—I don’t know 
what impels me once more to pen 
this diary; possibly this wild 
hurricane of wind which is making 
the house rock like a boat has 
upset me, but I feel so glad and 
satisfied, as if my long waiting 
were nearly over. I have just 
been up-stairs to see that all is in 
order for my darling. We have 
kept everything aired and pre- 
pared for her these thirty years, 
so that she should find all com- 
fortable when she comes home at 
last. My poor darling, she will 
only find Patty and me to welcome 
her. Let me think, this is nearly 
twenty years ago since we heard 
of Maurice’s death at Waterloo. 
Oh what a fearful crash! and how 
that rumbling noise goes on sound- 
ing as if the cliff had given way.” 

Here the diary abruptly termin- 
ates; but the remainder of the 
tragic story is yet told in that 
little Devonshire village. The 
violence of the storm had in very 
truth caused a subsidence in the 
cliff, and in doing so had brought 
to light a skeleton on which yet 
hung some tattered remnants of 
what had once been white satin, 
and from whose bony fingers rolled 
a tarnished wedding-ring. The 
bones were collected with tender 
care and brought to the house of 





the unhappy sister. She received 
them without much apparent sur- 
prise, directed they should be laid 
on “Miss Anne’s bed up-stairs,” 
and as soon as the men had left 
the house, went and laid herself 
upon the bed also, where her faith- 
ful maid Patty, coming to see 
after her an hour later, found her 
stone-dead, and held tight in her 
dead grasp was a pair of white 
gloves and a lace pocket-handker- 
chief. 

The two sisters were laid to rest 
in one grave, and it was not till 
after the funeral was over that 
it was discovered that, through 
some inadvertence, one of the 
skeleton hands had not been placed 
in the coffin with the rest of the 
body. 

At first there was some talk of 
reopening the grave, but the old 
maid Patty entreated so earnestly 
to be allowed to retain the hand 
that she at last succeeded in carry- 
ing her point. A glass case was 
made by Mrs Patty’s order, and 
in it the poor hand was placed ; 
and when Mrs Patty went down 
to the inn to spend her last re- 
maining years with her daughter 
the landlady, the case was placed 
on a shelf close to the old woman’s 
seat, and many a time would she 
recount the sad story to the sailors 
who frequented the village inn. 

In the spring of 1837 a larger 
number than usual were gathered 
round the fireside of the Blue 
Dragon. A fearful storm, accom- 
panied by violent gusts of hail, 
swept round the house. Suddenly 
the door burst open, and a young 
man entered, half dragging, half 
supporting an old man, bent and 
shrunk with age and infirmity. 
‘*Here you are, sir,” he said to 
the old man; “this is the Blue 
Dragon. You won’t find a snugger 
berth between hereand Plymouth ;” 
so saying, he thrust the old man 
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into a chair by the fire, and con- 
tinued, half aside to the company, 
«Found the old cove wandering 
about the cliffs, and thought he 
would be blown over, so offered to 
guide him here. I think he is a 
little ” and he tapped his fore- 
head significantly. The rest of the 
party turned round curiously to 
gaze at the stranger, who, seeming 
to wake from some reverie, pro- 
ceeded to order something hot both 
for himself and his self-constituted 
guide. The hot gin-and- water 
seemed further to rouse him, and 
he began asking a few questions 
concerning the country and neigh- 
bourhood ; but in the very act of 
speaking his attention was sud- 
denly arrested by the sight of the 
glass case and skeleton hand. He 
sprang from his chair with a savage 
cry of mingled terror and dismay. 
“The hand,” he cried, “the hand! 
why does it point at me? I never 
meant, O God! ” and he fell 
down in a fit, rolling and gasping 
on the floor, and shrieking wildly 
at intervals, “The hand, the hand!” 
They raised the wretched man from 
the floor and laid him on a bed, 
whilst the doctor was hurriedly 
summoned. Meanwhile the suf- 
ferer continued disjointed mutter- 
ings, till, becoming exhausted, he 
sank into a stupor. On the doc- 
tor’s arrival, however, he once more 
roused himself, and asked in a 
quieter and more composed manner 
whose the hand was. On being 
teld, he trembled violently, but 
said: “I am Captain Sinclair; I 
knew the wedding-day ; I told my 
ship to sail without me from Ply- 
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mouth, saying I would rejoin her 
at Falmouth. I meant to bring 
Anne with me; I hid in the gar- 
den, she came into it alone, I 
rushed forward, threw a shawl I 
had ready over her head, and car- 
ried her away; she resisted with 
all her might, but I was a strong 
man, and her cries were stifled by 
the shawl. Of course I could not 
get along very fast, and presently 
I heard voices of those in search 
of her. She heard them also, and 
made another frantic effort to free 
herself. My strength was nearly 
exhausted, but mad with rage and 
disappointment, I drew my knife 
from my belt and stabbed her to 
the heart, crying fiercely, ‘I have 
kept my oath, you shall never be 
another’s.’ Then I hurled the 
body down the cliff, where I saw 
it catch in a crevice of the rock. 
O God!” he cried, shuddering and 
covering his face with his hands, 
“T see it now,—that dreadful 
scene, the blue waves dancing be- 
neath the brilliant sunshine, and 
that white shapeless mass caught 
in the frowning cliff with one arm 
sticking stiffly upwards. I rolled 
down one or two stones, endeavour- 
ing to conceal it ; and when I left 
the spot, all I could see was a hand 
pointing at me.” Here the miser- 
able wretch broke off with a deep 
groan. In a moment more he 
sprang up with another wild shout 
of ‘The hand, the bloody hand!” 
and so shrieking, his body fell life- 
less to the ground. . . . The skel- 
eton hand in the adjoining room 
was dropping blood. 
Aeyes MacLeop. 























A sBook about himself by a 
journalist, giving as little promin- 
ence as possible to newspapers, is 
much the ‘same thing as a treatise 
on strategy avoiding the actual 
topic of war. If Lord Wolseley 
were to tell us the story of his life, 
but studiously to refrain from all 
mention of such incidents as the 
Ashantee campaign, the defeat of 
Arabi Pasha, and the Nile expedi- 
tion, he would be performing a feat 
analogous to that accomplished by 
the veteran publicist, Mr G. A. 
Sala, in the two volumes he has 
recently published through Messrs 
Cassell, under the title ‘Things 
I have Seen, and People I have 
Known.’ If a regard for the eti- 
quette of his calling had caused Mr 
Sala to draw the veil of anonymity 
over his long connection with a 
well-known London newspaper, 
one might have understood this 
reserve. But seeing that these 
volumes are dedicated to the pro- 
prietor of the print in question, 
this hypothesis is inadmissible. 
Not even as it has affected the 
appearance of the London streets 
he knows so well, has Mr 
Sala anything to tell us of the 
extraordinary and sustained de- 
velopment of cheap newspapers 
which has followed the repeal 
of the paper duty. The last, 
and indeed the only, reference 
to his employment as an active 
“daily” journalist, is to be found 
towards the close of the second 
volume, in a chapter entitled 
‘Under the Stars and Stripes,” 
where he casually mentions that 
he happened to be in the United 
States about the period of the 
great Oivil War; but the direct 
influence of American upon Eng- 
lish journalism during Mr Sala’s 
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lifetime, and the very remarkable 
products and movements in the 
English periodical press since his 
return to his own country after 
witnessing the struggle between 
North and South, have no place 
in these pages. Before he has 
completed his autobiographical 
task, Mr Sala will doubtless fill 
these voids. Meanwhile the pres- 
ent contributor to ‘ Maga,’ having 
some professional knowledge of the 
periodical press during a section of 
the period covered by Mr Sala’s 
wider experience, may offer a few 
remarks on certain topics not as 
yet touched by this veritable Ulys- 
ses of London journalism. A fair 
amount of industry, and, thanks 
to the public’s kindness, of modest 
success, has been condensed into 
the space of rather more than 
a quarter of a century, through 
which it has been my lot to labour 
in certain departments of the lit- 
erary calling. This period has co- 
incided with a notable increase in 
the activity and in the number 
of those representing English jour- 
nalism ; with the disappearance of 
not a few old newspaper friends; 
with the genesis of many crops of 
fresh newspaper favourites. It has 
also embraced a considerable and 
highly practical acquaintance, not 
exclusively with metropolitan, but 
provincial journalism, and espe- 
cially the journalism of Scotland, 
as well. Some of the fruits thus 
gathered I may perhaps, by the 
editorial courtesy, be privileged to 
place before the readers of the 
most historic of all our periodicals. 

I, at least, have reason to speak 
well of, and feel grateful to, that 
“land beyond the Tweed,” some 
slight connection with which, by 
family descent, the Christian name 
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of “Hay” suggests that I may 
claim ; for it was a present Scotch 
professor, my respected and valued 
friend, Professor John Nichol, of 
Glasgow, who, then being in the 
habit of passing a portion of the 
“summer term” for educational 
purposes at Oxford, by receiving 
me as his pupil, helped me to- 
wards the “class” assigned to me 
in the “final” schools in 1865. 
He it was also who equipped me 
with the single letter of literary 
introduction to Professor David 
Masson, then editor of ‘ Mac- 
millan’s Magazine,’ which was ab- 
solutely my sole “ stock-in-trade ” 
when, after having taken my 
degree, I came to London fresh 
from Oxford, and began the career 
that lasted uninterruptedly till a 
failure of bodily health forced 
upon me a long season of inactiv- 
ity, and that now, on the gradual 
restoration of my energies, is, by 
the blessing of Providence, being 
resumed. It would scarcely be an 
exaggeration to say that, at the 
time now spoken of, outside the 
‘Times ’ office, with which I have 
never had any professional rela- 
tions, the dominating spirits and 
the chief powers of the London 
press were importations from the 
other side of the Tweed. 

My first editor, although at the 
time he became such unknown to 
me even by name, was an Aber- 
donian, Douglas Cook, who, living 
in the Albany, conducted the lit- 
erary business of his journal, and 
personally instructed his contrib- 
utors in his chambers near the end 
of the first corridor. The novels 
of George Lawrence were at this 
date in the height of a then not too 
healthy popularity. The passion 
of love, so-called, and its course, as 
presented in the fictions of the Guy 
Livingstone school, suggested to 
me my first essayistic theme, under 
the title of “ Broken Hearts”; and 
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when, with a trembling hand, I 
opened the next number of the 
‘Saturday Review,’ I found my 
maiden production had its place 
among the social “ middles” of the 
new number, as I think it was then 
customary to designate these arti- 
cles. My personal introduction to 
this very remarkable man was due 
less to the composition of my own 
which he had printed than to the 
friendly services of the late Rev. 
W. Scott, of Hoxton, the some- 
time editor, I believe, of ‘The 
Christian Remembrancer,’ himself 
permanently retained on _ the 
‘Saturday’ staff, and, as I have 
heard, a colleague of its chief, 
in its weekly production. This 
accomplished clergyman knew of 
me, not directly, but through the 
good offices of his son, Mr Clement 
Scott, with whom I had, and have 
retained, a friendly acquaintance 
that began under the roof of the 
late Tom Hood. Vividly distinct 
though my memory of Douglas 
Cook is, he is really better known 
to me by reputation than by his 
own personality. I was received 
at the weekly /evées of his writers, 
held, I think, every Tuesday, and 
was occasionally directed to send 
him something about which, as 
often as not, he expressed him- 
self favourably. With a host of 
others, as nameless as I myself 
then was, I was invited to the 
annual ‘Saturday’ dinner at Green- 
wich ; but I can only recall one of 
these banquets, at which I chanced 
to occupy a seat between the late 
Mr T. Collett Sandars and Sir 
James Fitzjames Stephen, though 
of neither of these gentlemen had 
I then, as I since have enjoyed, 
private social knowledge. Mr Cook 
himself was credited with a full 
share of the perfervid tempera- 
ment of the Scot: I saw but little 
of him, and never became one of 
his important contributors, but 
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found him uniformly considerate 
and kindly in his actions, if oc- 
casionally ungracious in his man- 
ner. Mr Cook’s special friend and 
confidant was the late rector of 
Tintagel in Cornwall, where he 
himself often stayed; and from 
that gentleman I have heard be- 
fore now, more than I ever had 
any opportunity of observing, 
about the editorial methods, and 
the minute oversight, exercised 
not merely from week to week, 
but from hour to hour, by this 
memorable combination of the 
journalist and the Epicurean, who 
deserves a place in the history of 
the press by the side of Barnes 
and Black, among the great editors 
of the century. 

The ‘Daily Telegraph’ was, I 
think, in the year I made my 
début in London, the best known 
and, with the exception of the 
‘Standard,’ the only representative 
of the penny press; for the days 
of the reduction in price of the 
paper whose first editor was 
Dickens, and still more of the great 
organ of Palmerston and fashion, 
were yet far distant. Even in the 
case of the ‘Standard,’ its exist- 
ence aS a penny morning news- 
paper was imperfectly realised by 
some of the stoutest adherents in 
the provinces of the Tory cause. It 
must have been many years later 
than this that a Cornish country 
gentleman, I think Mr Bulteel, 
asked me, as one who knew the 
gossip of the town, whether Gif- 
fard’s newspaper really published 
a morning edition. The then 
editor of the ‘Standard, Mr 
Thomas Hamber, attached at 
least as much importance to the 
‘Morning Herald,’ issued at the 
price of threepence from Shoe 
Lane, as to the more low-priced 
champion of the Conservative 
cause ; while I can well recollect a 
kinsman of my own, the late Mr 
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Trehawke Kekewich, at that time 
member for South Devon, men- 
tion to me as an instance of the 
downward tendency of latter-day 
Conservatism, that side by side 
with the threepenny ‘Herald,’ 
one “could get the ‘Standard,’ 
with rather more news in it, for 
a penny.” Among the evening 
press of London, in the pre-‘ Pall 
Mall Gazette’ days, the prints 
which after sundown had the 
greatest vogue were ‘The Even- 
ing Star,’ the special expon- 
ent, like its morning issue, of 
Mr Bright and the Manchester 
School, ‘The Evening Standard,’ 
‘The Globe,’ and ‘The Sun’; while 
the only post- meridian journal 
taken in at dining-houses and res- 
taurants, like Simpson’s, was the 
‘Express,’ a réchauffé, as to actual 
intelligence, of the matutinal ‘ Daily 
News,’ but furnished out with 
original leading articles. The 
‘Daily Telegraph,’ originally 
issued, some years earlier, on a 
very humble scale from a little 
printing - office in the W.C. dis- 
trict, had but recently become 
domiciled in Peterborough Court, 
Fleet Street. Here again the pre- 
vailing influences that impressed 
the aspirant, who, equipped with 
an introductory letter from the 
aforementioned friend, Tom Hood, 
sought admission to the editorial 
sanctum, were Scotch. Very 
Scotch indeed was the porter, 
who suspiciously eyed, and reluc- 
tantly consented to announce, the 
new-comer after the entrance- 
wicket was passed. Not less 
Scotch, again, was the represen- 
tative of the conductor-in-chief, 
whom on most occasions I saw. 
The principal vicegerent of Mr, 
not yet Sir Edward, Lawson, was 
a son of Leigh Hunt, Mr Thorn- 
ton Hunt. A greater contrast 
than this gentleman presented, 
with his semi-military dress and 
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manner, his indomitable will, 
keen insight, and astonishingly 
prompt judgment on the topics 
of the day, to the traditional pic- 
tures of his father, the ‘‘ Harold 
Skimpole” of ‘Bleak House,’ it 
is impossible to conceive. The 
Messrs Lawson had delegated to 
this most highly qualified gentle- 
man much of the editorial control 
of their paper. With him, accord- 
ingly, as a leader-writer aspirant, 
I had to deal when Tom Hood’s 
introduction secured me the enéirée 
of Peterborough Court; but the 
first of the two or three articles 
ever written by me for that journal 
was after a consultation with Mr 
Thornton Hunt’s right-hand man, 
—like Douglas Cook, an Aberdon- 
ian,—the late James Macdonell, 
who of several topics submitted 
by me chose that of the dangers 
of the London streets, then ren- 
dered appropriate by a newly pub- 
lished report of the annual acci- 
dents there. Starting with a para- 
phrase of Juvenal’s description of 
the Roman thoroughfares, I pro- 
duced something which appeared 
the next morning in the leading 
columns of the great Fleet Street 
newspaper. 

James Macdonell, whose know- 
ledge of French politics, letters, 
and thought probably exceeded 
that of any other man of his 
standing, had not at the date now 
spoken of been long in London; 
Alexander Russel, of the ‘Scots- 
man,’ when, some years later, 
on Macdonell’s commendation, I 
made his acquaintance, lamented 
to me that the proprietors of 
the metropolitan print had got 
hold of his most brilliant young 
recruit, and caused him to leave 
the Edinburgh office, where, or 
possibly at Newcastle-on-Tyne, his 
journalistic career began. James 
Macdonell was not a man to be 
forgotten by those whose privilege 
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it was to know him well. The pro- 
fessional connection of the present 
reviewer with Peterborough Court 
did not last long, though his friendly 
relations with Mr Thornton Hunt’s 
assistant, and even with the recipi- 
ent of Mr G. A. Sala’s dedication, 
—who, together with the late W. H. 
Pater, as also my revered and be- 
loved friend A. W. Kinglake, was 
one of the foremost to call upon 
me the first day after my illness, 
some years ago, that I was able to 
leave my room, and to congratulate 
me on the slow beginnings of re- 
covery,—survived the incident of 
this relationship. The morning 
newspaper means all-night work 
for those engaged on its produc- 
tion. My domesticated existence 
was just beginning, and I was, 
consequently, not prepared to 
accept a professional offer, which 
would not have left much of my 
society for the young bride, as she 
then was, to whose combined good 
sense and high courage the writer 
of these lines has since been so 
deeply indebted. During several 
parliamentary sessions in the 
earlier seventies, especially while 
the debates on the Public Wor- 
ship Bill were going forward, it 
was my lot, long of course after 
this, to occupy a seat in that por- 
tion of the “press gallery” re- 
served for commentators on politi- 
cal events, close to the reserved 
and thoughtful, yet ever bright 
and amiable, presence of James 
Macdonell, who had not then 
joined, as later in his life he did, 
the editorial staff of the ‘Times,’ 
and by whose premature death 
the English press sustained the 
greatest loss that has befallen it 
within my recollection. 

In these days Mr Sala himself, 
though an assiduous contributor 
to the famous broadsheet, where 
his genius has found such justly 
appreciated exercise, was to me 
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only a name, though a very mighty 
one; but at the little house in 
South Street, Brompton, where 
the younger Hood, on leaving the 
War Office, and assuming the 
editorship of ‘Fun,’ then lived, I 
met weekly, in addition to the late 
T. W. Robertson, and the vigor- 
ously surviving Mr W. 8. Gilbert 
—whose presence and conversation 
showed in these days all that 
possession of sheer intellectual 
power of which since then the 
public has seen so many sustained 
illustrations—some of the most 
valued members of Mr Levy- 
Lawson’s staff, especially the 
writer of the burlesque sporting 
sketches then appearing in ‘ Fun’ 
as from “ Nicholas,” W.J. Prowse, 
who, in his vivid presentment of 
that broken-down old Cockney 
reprobate, created a character and 
a type of which Thackeray need 
not have been ashamed, in addi- 
tion to being a consummately ver- 
satile, varied, and ready leader- 
writer. Prowse was also the author 
of many really exquisite occasional 
verses in the manner of Praed. One 
of these compositions, appearing in 
‘Fun’ not so very long before 
his premature death, contained a 
pathetic presentiment of the issue 
of the disease that secretly had 
already laid its hand upon him. 
The lines in question were those 
beginning— 


“T am only nine-and-twenty yet, 
Though young, experience makes me 
sage ; 
So how on earth can I forget 
The memory of my lost old age? 


Of manhood’s prime let others boast, 
It comes too late, or goes too soon; 

At times the fate I envy most 
Is that of slippered pantaloon.” 


There are probably among the 
readers of ‘Maga’ some who will 
have read, and been struck by, 
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these lines in a little collection 
of their author’s literary remains, 
published some years ago. They 
attracted the attention of many 
at the time; among others, of so r 
skilled a critic and consummate * 
performer in that department of 
belles lettres as Mr Arthur Locker, 
as well as of Prowse’s warm per- 
sonal friend and professional col- . 
league, James Macdonell himself. 

Another regular writer for the 
‘Daily Telegraph,’ constantly vis- 
ible at this time, was Godfrey 
Turner, in every way a first-rate 
specimen of that “ good-all-round ” 
journalist, whom the minute sub- 
division of labour in newspaper 
offices threatens to improve off the 
face of Fleet Street. Indepen- 
dently of the many excellent and 
amiable qualities of him who bore 
it, the name of this departed friend 
is memorable to the present writer 
for reasons that may not be with- 
out a certain special interest to 
‘Maga’s’ readers. 

In 1866 there came the demand 
for an inquiry into the alleged 
conduct of Governor Eyre during | 
the suppression of the Jamaica 
negro insurrection of the previous 
year. Godfrey Turner had been 
despatched by his newspaper to 
watch the proceedings; while, by 
a coincidence that may be briefly 
glanced at, his colleague from the 
‘Standard’ was a gentleman with 
whom, much subsequently to this 
period, I was destined to have the 
most intimate, the most friendly, 
and the most useful of journalistic 
relations—Mr W. H. Mudford, 
the present controller of the Shoe 
Lane establishment. On his re- 
turn from the West Indies, God- 
frey Turner, after the manner of 
the period and of the fraternity, 
was entertained at a dinner of 
London (ittératewrs, given in an 
almost improvised structure under 
the arches of Ludgate Hill Station, 
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and provided by the since cele- 
brated caterers, Spiers & Pond, 
who, however, at the era now re- 
ferred to, were only known as 
struggling but enterprising re- 
formers of the railway refresh- 
ment system at and near the Lon- 
don termini. On entering the 
building I was at once impressed 
by the appearance of the gentle- 
man already located in the presi- 
dential chair ; noticeable anywhere 
would have been his broad and 
high forehead, his clean-cut fea- 
tures, his clear penetrating grey 
eyes, while a certain breeziness of 
manner, that seemed to diffuse 
itself throughout the apartment, 
proclaimed that he was no mere 
hackneyed habitué of the con- 
tiguous regions of damped paper 
and printing-ink. Accompanying 
the information with a rapid nar- 
rative of his career in the Royal 
Navy, and subsequently in Edin- 
burgh, James Macdonell whispered 
to me that our chairman of the 
evening, then only upon the thres- 
hold of a vigorous and comely 
middle age, was James Hannay, 
very generally, though inaccur- 
ately, identified with the editor 
of the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette.’ After 
dinner, on the occasion of pro- 
posing the health of the guest of 
the evening, Hannay, more suo, 
delivered an admirable oration of 
about three-quarters of an hour’s 
length, denouncing the “ trumpery 
distinction,” as he called it, ‘‘drawn 
by pretentious blockheads between 
journalism and literature. Both,” 
he said, “were affluents or 
effluents of one and the same 
mighty stream, and both flowed 
forth from the same historic foun- 
tain-head—namely, the Greek and 
Latin classics.” The speaker then 
went on to say that “if we knew 
more of the acta diurna and the 
preetor’s edicts of the Romans, we 
should doubtless find them very 
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respectable specimens of morning 
papers in the days before printing 
was invented ;” while, as for the 
alleged novelty of special descrip- 
tive correspondents, he pointed 
out that “some centuries be- 
fore the Christian era, a certain 
Greek gentleman named Xeno- 
phon acted in that capacity to ten 
thousand Greeks at the seat of 
war, and subsequently published 
his letters, as also W. H. Rus- 
sell had done, in a book called 
‘The Anabasis’; nor was he quite 
certain that ‘the Venusian’ him- 
self might not have accepted an 
engagement to contribute occa- 
sional sketches of the campaign 
during that conflict in which he 
had borne a part, and which at 
Philippi ended with such disaster 
for the country gentlemen of 
Italy,” as to overpower the speaker 
with emotion by the mere mention 
of it. Finally, having proved in- 
geniously that “when he hymned 
the praise of the Bandusian fount, © 
Horace, with bardic prevision, 
must have forecast the qualifying 
influence of a slight admixture 
of ‘mountain-dew,’” this surpris- 
ingly accomplished specimen of the 
naval littératewr, on the occasion 
I first beheld him, called for a 
“quaigh” of “Usquebagh,” and 
the company broke up,—not, how- 
ever, before the then doyen of the 
London press, John Oxenford, the 
accomplished scholar, who was 
dramatic critic of the ‘Times,’ de- 
livered a few terse and blunt 
remarks in praise of Turner, that 
were a striking contrast to Han- 
nay’s flowing and polished periods, 
the simple burden of these obser- 
vations being that “whether Gov- 
ernor Eyre flogged the Jamaica 
women, or the Jamaica women 
flogged Governor Eyre, was a mat- 
ter of small importance compared 
with the safe return, covered with 
his tropical laurels, of the even- 
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ing’s guest.” The other incident 
just referred to was Hannay’s 
kind request that I might be in- 
troduced to him, not because he 
had any previous knowledge of my 
name or family, but for no other 
reason than that he had heard of me 
as a young Oxford man who had 
taken a fair degree, and whom he 
wished to befriend in his literary 
career. 

James Hannay, having been suc- 
ceeded in the editorship of the 
‘Edinburgh Courant,’ immediately 
by Mr F. Espinasse, more lately 
by Mr J. Scot-Henderson, was at 
this period established in a roomy 
old house, a portion of whose ex- 
terior suggested the remnant of a 
feudal castle, in one of the streets 
between Tavistock and Euston 
Squares ; his pen was, more busily 
and acceptably than many others 
of the staff, employed on the ‘ Pall 
Mall Gazette,’ then under the able 
editorship of Mr Frederic Green- 
wood. I am violating no con- 
fidence when I say that much later 
than this, Mr Greenwood, now a 
very old friend and editor of mine, 
told me that he never published 
an article of Hannay’s which failed 
to make its mark immediately and 
most appreciably with the public. 
At Hannay’s house I was a not 
infrequent visitor. Mr Greenwood 
I did not, so far as I remember, 
ever meet there ; but there was a 
certain number of devoted per- 
sonal adherents and even hench- 
men of my host, with whom I did 
first become acquainted beneath 
his hospitable roof, all of them 
active and more or less conspicuous 
figures in London letters at this 
epoch, — especially J. P. Steele, 
M.D., a brother Scot of Han- 
nay’s, a former contributor to the 
‘Courant,’ but at this time attached 
to the staff of the ‘ Lancet,’ not 
confining his journalistic industry 
to purely professional themes, 
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and a well-informed and effective 
writer on the politics of Germany 
and France, in the language and 
literature of both of which he was 
fairly proficient. Since then Dr 
Steele, who never lost his love for 
what he rhetorically called “ the 
spirit of practice,” has returned to 
his old profession as medical man 
in Rome, while acting regularly 
or occasionally as correspondent of 
the ‘ Daily News’ at that capital. 

Among the well-known /ittéra- 
tewrs of this period for whom 
James Hannay kept almost open 
house, and who in turn at their 
own abodes did not fail to perform 
the same hospitable duty towards 
him, in addition to his special ally 
and counsellor, the polyglottic J. 
P. Steele, M.D., were the late 
Henry Savile Clarke, then one of 
Messrs Cassell’s editors, and a 
happy writer of occasional verse 
for innumerable journals, of whom, 
as his colleague, the scholarlike W. 
Moy Thomas, I have only the most 
pleasant and grateful memories ; 
Mr Francis Espinasse, the biogra- 
pher of Voltaire, who had been 
his host’s successor in the editorial 
chair of the ‘Courant,’ who still 
labours successfully for the en- 
lightenment of the public; a Mr 
Andrew Gordon, a grandson, I be- 
lieve, of the mighty John Wilson, 
‘Maga’s’ Christopher North, and 
possessing, like Hannay himself, 
certain nautical affinities or rela- 
tionships; Mr T. E. Kebbel, then, 
as, Iam glad to say, at the present 
time, an active writer on the Con- 
servative press, with a wide and 
accurate knowledge of political his- 
tory ; a welcome, but, as resident 
in Scotland, only a rare visitor in 
Tavistock Square was the late Mr 
Patrick Alexander, who then ex- 
ercised his real genius for parody, 
by astonishingly powerful carica- 
tures of Carlyle’s literary manner. 

In the journalistic London of the 
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resent year of grace, it is prob- 
able that there are no such in- 
stitutions as James Hannay’s un- 
conventional receptions eight-and- 
twenty years ago, or as the Friday 
suppers already mentioned of Tom 
Hood, in Brompton. The truth 
is, that the province of Bohemia 
has no longer a place on the map 
of socio-literary London. The con- 
stantly increasing high pressure 
under which all journalism is 
now done, the increasing severity 
of competition in the journalistic 
market, have coincided with, and 
to some extent have themselves 
produced, an abolition of the old 
caste limits of journalism as a 
profession. The regular writers 
of newspapers are to be found 
everywhere, are taken from every 
professional pursuit, and from 
every social level,—from the 
“court” regions of Belgravia or 
Mayfair ; from the camp-followers 
of Woolwich or Aldershot ; from 
the chaste groves of artistic 
Hampstead, as well as from dig- 
nitaries of the Imperial Law 
Courts, or highly placed officials 
of Whitehall or Westminster, 

Mr Sala has something to say 
of the departed tavern-life of Lon- 
don ; but he does not notice, or, it 
may be, would blush to mention, 
one of these metropolitan haunts 
of the muses’ votaries, which rather 
more than a quarter of a century 
since enjoyed great popularity, 
and which may even have been 
visited by so “august” a presence 
as that of Mr Sala’s. ‘ Stone’s,” 
in one of the streets abutting up- 
on the Haymarket, was a distinct 
survival of the coffee-house system 


of Steele’s or Addison’s London, 


before the days of club-life. 
Brought into popularity by the 
notice of the Mayhews, Captain 
Mayne Reid, the late William 
Jerrold, and others, this old-fash- 
ioned and well-conducted haunt— 
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reminding the northern visitor, on 
a smaller scale, of that extraor- 
dinary emporium of luncheon com- 
modities in Glasgow, known, if 
memory rightly serves, as Lang’s— 
was at certain hours of the day, 
to all practical purposes, not less 
exclusive than a club, and was in 
effect frequented by much the 
same gentlemen who, later on, 
nearer the small hours, would be 
found in that portion of the cen- 
tral room at Evans’s in Covent 
Garden, reserved, as Mr Green in- 
formed his patrons, for private 
conversation parties, and occupied 
nightly by the most prominent 
figures of Fleet Street and Black- 
friars. Of Stone’s, it is safe to say 
that in its character of the house 
of call of a literary coterie it has 
gone the way of the original Sav- 
age Club, revived by name to-day 
under the guise of a fashionable 
assembly as the Reunion, the Tem- 
plar’s Club, and a host of other 
unpretentious abodes of good-fel- 
lowship, which were the latter-day 
successors of Thackeray’s homes of 
harmony. The Garrick Club, in- 
deed, at the era now recalled, was 
domiciled in its present house, 
but of it I was not as yet a mem- 
ber. The only other institution 
of any considerable pretensions to 
comfort was the Arts Club, then, 
and for many years afterwards, 
occupying that most picturesque- 
ly constructed and furnished man- 
sion at the corner of Tenter- 
den Street, Hanover Square, 
where, during the sixties, the hand- 
some, gracious, and amiable pre- 
sence of the artist, Mr Field Tal- 
ford, used to diffuse its agreeable 
influences, and where Charles 
Dickens, with my still surviving 
friend Mr Marcus Stone, of the 
Royal Academy, was a not infre- 
quent apparition. Since these days, 
literary London has added club to 
club: there is certainly a Junior 
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Garrick, there may be a Garrick 
minimus natu ; there are sestheti- 
cally furnished haunts of culture, 
science, letters, or art, in Saville 
Row and its vicinage. If the 
great editors of the morning dailies 
are too busy or too exalted to dine 
out much, the names of some mem- 
bers of their staff are sure to be 
seen in the list of the company at- 
tending the fashionable banquets 
of the preceding night ; thus it has 
come about that artists do not 
wear their velvet coats out of their 
studios, and that if the journalist, 
of whatever degree, retains any 
sympathies with the life depicted 
by Henri Murger, he divests him- 
self of it as he puts on his dress- 
coat, and inserts a gardenia in his 
button-hole. In T. W. Robertson’s 
first play, at whose initial presen- 
tation I “assisted,” the dropping 
of Tom Stylus’s pipe from his 
pocket, as he took out his hand- 
kerchief, was hailed by an expert 
audience as a special touch of 
Bohemian knowledge, showing the 
playwright’s shrewd observation of 
the actualities of life : the incident, 
if produced for the first time to- 
day, would be hissed as an anach- 
ronism, and Tom Stylus himself, in- 
stead of borrowing the half-crown 
to pay the cab to his hostess’s 
mansion in Grosvenor Square, 
would drive thither in his well- 
appointed brougham, and, as likely 
as not, might give the vacant seat 
in his coupé to a friendly bishop, 
or his near neighbour the Presi- 
dent of the Royal College of 
Physicians. 

Other changes not less strongly 
defined than these have been con- 
summated in the literary world, 
well within the last half of that 
period now exhibited to us by Mr 
G. A. Sala. It is sometimes, but, 
as shall presently be shown, in- 
correctly, said, that the ubiquity 
of London papers has left no place 
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for the provincial press: the truth 
is, that the “very newest journal- 
ism,” as it is called, of the capital, 
is, in its essence, mainly of pro- 
vincial origin. When this review- 
er first knew literary London pro- 
fessionally, ‘The Owl,’ that herald 
of the society journals of a sub- 
sequent epoch, was probably in 
existence; but as he had then no 
acquaintance with its brilliant 
writers, was not a matter of in- 
terest, and was therefore one of 
ignorance to himself personally. 
Adequate justice has not yet been 
done to the wide-reaching and 
posthumous influence first of Lau- 
rence Oliphant, especially through 
works like ‘ Piccadilly ’ or ‘ Altiora 
Peto,’ and of Kinglake afterwards, 
upon the best contributors to the 
periodical press during the last 
half-century. The delicacy of 
touch, the exquisitely bred irony, 
the pregnantly suggestive satire 
animating every page of ‘ Eothen,’ 
have inspired much that is least 
banal in all latter-day descrip- 
tive writing, and especially have 
infused into such graceful work as 
that of Lady Currie, our present 
ambassadress at Constantinople— 
popularly known by her nom de 
guerre of Violet Fane—the pecu- 
liar bitter-sweet flavour that ren- 
ders her work not less agreeable to 
the literary, than are olives to the 
physical, palate ; while most of the 
higher class of narrative and de- 
scriptive prose in journals circu- 
lating among the cultivated classes 
distinctly recall the modes of 
thought and diction first shown 
to the public in Kinglake’s gem- 
like classic “ from the East.” The 
terms on which this accomplished 
stylist found himself with Print- 
ing House Square and its denizens 
varied at different epochs of his 
long career ; but if the best nar- 
rative writing in the ‘Times,’ as 
elsewhere, were placed in the cru- 
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cible of a searching analysis, it 
would be found that the power 
exercised by the admirable prose 
style of the historian of the Crim- 
ean War upon contemporary pens 
was not less marked than the in- 
fluence of Gibbon or Bolingbroke 
upon Macaulay, or of the great 
Whig historian himself upon the 
polemical methods and language of 
the leading journal a generation 
since. 

During a considerable portion 
of the years now passed in 
review, my connection with the 
periodical press in some parts of 
England was only less close 
than it was with the periodical 
press in London. The extinct 
‘Edinburgh Courant,’ founded, 
oddly enough, by no less a person 
than Daniel Defoe, had been pur- 
chased by a West of England 
speculator, Charles Wescombe, who 
had also acquired the London 
‘Globe’: its then editor was Mr J. 
Scot-Henderson, whose name has 
been already mentioned here, under 
whose direction I furnished, to my 
own profit, not less, I trust, than to 
the pleasure of my trans-Tweedine 
patrons, a weekly leading article, as 
well as a weekly report of London 
doings. This connection of mine 
continued, very agreeably to me 
at least, under more than one 
dynasty of conductors—the last 
‘Courant’ editor with whom I had 
dealings being the late James 
Mure, subsequently her Majesty’s 
Consul in the Balearic Islands. 
Like his predecessor Hannay, this 
gentleman had in earlier life been a 
sailor ; but there ended all resem- 
blance between the two. A more 
kindly, genial, and, at heart, re- 
fined journalist than James Mure 
never crossed the threshold of that 
famous New Club in Edinburgh, 
my slight knowledge of which 
arises only from his hospitality. As 
a leader-writer on the staff of the 
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‘Standard,’ this editor of the ‘ Cou- 
rant’ had received from Thomas 
Hamber no imperfect training. 
His amiable and equable temper 
and uniformly genial manner may 
have concealed from some the sa- 
gacity and shrewdness that were 
prime elements in his character. 
A Westminster boy during one of 
the best periods in the existence 
of St Peter’s College, James Mure 
carried away with him as much 
classical knowledge before he set- 
tled down to newspaper work as 
James Hannay acquired in the 
midst of such work itself; while 
the correctness of his taste and 
the chivalry of his heart were 
worthy of his descent from the 
accomplished baronet of Caldwell, 
the historian of Greek literature, 
whose work, considering he per- 
formed it when as yet Grote had 
not written and Grote’s data were 
not forthcoming, is a miracle of 
scholarship and research. Other 
Conservative newspapers out of 
London complimented me by re- 
quisitioning my services. The 
‘Yorkshire Post,’ then under the 
control of John Ralph, of con- 
siderable academic standing, had 
as its business manager the saga- 
cious Abel Nadin, and as its 
assistant editor, Mr E. J. Good- 
man. To these my name had 
been mentioned favourably, either 
by James Hannay or by some of 
those known to me through him, 
and for some years I doubled my 
duties to the ‘Edinburgh Courant’ 
by work of the same kind, and to 
the same amount, for the Leeds 
Conservative organ. The ‘Man- 
chester Courier’ was at this time 
owned by the Messrs Sowler, and 
edited by the late Mr Francis 
Hitchman. 

Some practical experience, 
therefore, of the provincial press 
qualifies me to express an opinion 
as to its influences of late upon the 
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journalism of London. The first, 
in order of time, of the sixpenny 
society papers of to-day has been 
the ‘World,’ and the germ of 
this very successful enterprise is 
assuredly to be found above all 
things in Laurence Oliphant’s 
‘Owl.’ The late Mr Edmund 
Yates had anticipated the society 
gossip of his own newspaper in 
the weekly column of town talk, 
contributed during several years to 
the deceased ‘ Morning Star,’ under 
the signature of the “ Flaneur.” 
This, though exceedingly bright 
and readable, was in its essence 
nothing more nor less than a 
specimen of “our own London 
correspondent’s” best work, as 
presented in a hundred provincial 
broadsheets. The “new journal- 
ism” in effect does little else 
than amplify, embellish, and, in 
point of literary style perhaps, 
improve those elements of gossip 
and local chat, which from time 
immemorial have been the chief 
attractions of the country news- 


paper to its readers, whether in the 
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cottage or the hall, whether in 
the village alehouse or the borough 
institute. Instead, therefore, of 
the power exercised by the jour- 
nals published within the sound of 
Bow Bells upon the newspaper 
literature of provincial capitals 
having been fatal to local devel- 
opments, one ought in all fairness 
to recognise that the appetite 
gratified by the “new,” or “so- 
ciety,” journalism of the Metro- 
polis at this close of the nine- 
teenth century is essentially of the 
bourgeois kind, and is in fact 
identical with that for which 
country editors have long found it 
advantageous to cater. If, as is 
surely the case, the conversation 
and the interests of “smart” so- 
ciety in London have a decided 
taint of provincialism, this quality 
shows itself nowhere more con- 
spicuously than in the columns and 
contents of those hebdomadals 
that, falsely, as moral optimists 
might hope, affect to be its special 
organs. 
T. H. 8S. Escort. 
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Some sportsmen decry the habit 
of keeping a game-book; but I be- 
lieve the only objection they can 
urge to it is the fear that it may 
make a gun a little over-zealous 
for his score, and so induce per- 
haps a little occasional wildness in 
his shooting. 

Let us by all means, and in the 
most decided manner, discourage 
anything which could in any way 
add to the already sufficient ele- 
ment of danger always more or less 
in existence in the shooting-field. 
But that the fact of a man keep- 
ing a daily record of his day’s 
shooting is likely to cause him to 
indulge in rash and dangerous 
shots, I will not admit for a mo- 
ment. 

Personally, I have been accus- 
tomed to shoot where the gun’s 
individual score was kept and re- 
corded. Surely here, if anywhere, 
there was sufficient inducement for 
alittle “speculative shooting,” just 
to be at the top of the poll. But, 
as the old proverb says, ‘‘the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating ;” 
and, judging by this standard, I 
have never known the shooting- 
field to be turned into a miniature 
battle-field through the eagerness 
of any member of the party to 
loose off his piece on the chance of 
adding one to the score. 

It is unfortunately true that 
some men are totally unable to see 
that a loaded gun contains any ele- 
ment of danger. They walk sub- 
limely on, blissfully unconscious of 
the fact that, during the last ten 
minutes, their loaded barrels full- 
cocked, with death lurking in them, 
have some twenty times passed 
across the bodies of those walking 
in front of them, or behind them, 
as the case may be. 
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A GAME-BOOK, 


I have seen an eminent diplo- 
matist, in cold blood and in open 
ground, fire shots which routed 
two Cabinet Ministers, who fortu- 
nately saw, and made tracks just 
in time. These are the men who 
add to the delightful sport of 
shooting just that suspicion of 
danger, that delicate flavouring of 
risk, without which every sport is 
deemed tame. 

To our mind, one of the plea- 
santest parts of a day’s shooting 
is the comparison of it with the 
records of other days on the same 
beat in past years. What pleasant 
recollections it brings up! What 
delightful reminiscences of the 
past ! 

And often when shooting is all 
over, and guns are carefully put 
away until another season comes 
round, I take up my little game- 
book, and run my eye through it. 
How it freshens up the memory, 
and revives the recollection of 
pleasant days spent in some remote 
and now almost forgotten part of 
Scotland! Of course, occasionally, 
a tinge of melancholy will come 
over you as you run against the 
name of some dear friend who has 
long since fired his last shot ; but 
then, after all, in this workaday 
world of ours, it does a man good 
to indulge in such solemn thoughts 
occasionally. 

My game-book commences when 
I was about seventeen years of 
age, and almost the first entry, I 
am sorry to say, brings up most 
disagreeable recollections, instead 
of the pleasant ones I have pre- 
mised. 

It conjures up a big Leicester- 
shire turnip-field of very thick, 
thousand-headed turnips, and a 
bright September morning. A 
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line of three or four guns walking 
through, with a mounted groom 
skirmishing on the right. Some- 
thing brown moves in front of 
me. With the rash impetuosity 
of youth I raise my gun to the 
shoulder. ‘Hare, sir, in front,” 
insinuatingly whispers my loader, 
the head-keeper’s own “adlatus,” 
and whom of course I trusted im- 
plicitly. Upon receiving this in- 
formation from such an authority, 
I instantly fired. There was con- 
siderable commotion amongst the 
turnips in the immediate vicinity, 
but no trace of poor pussy. It 
was a curious circumstance, though, 
that almost immediately after I 
had fired, the mounted groom had 
given a “tally-ho,” and my loader 
had developed a bad cough. My 
spirits fell considerably, and my 
heart was beating fast as I neared 
the road, in which was seated my 
host (and the Master of Hounds). 
However, he said nothing. But 
as the head-keeper approached me, 
I felt sick with apprehension. Of 
course he was delighted. ‘A bad 
job that, sir! a werry bad job!” he 
said confidentially ; “but I'll take 
a spade the first thing in the 
morning, and put it out of the 
way, poor thing!” Then he told 
me (he could scarcely conceal his 
indecent delight) how the groom 
had seen it turn right over, and 
with difficulty drag its way to the 
wood. 

Needless to say, I scarcely hit 
a partridge all the rest of that day, 
and had not the spirit to fire at 
any more hares—nor did I play a 
very good knife and fork at lun- 
cheon-time. This in Leicester- 
shire, too! Why, I was almost 
worse than a murderer! 

Not until after dinner did I ven- 
ture to approach the Master, and 
nervously to inform him that I 
had a confession to make—that I 
believed I had shot a My 
tongue could at the moment 
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scarcely form the word, and even 
at this distance of time my pen 
refuses to write the word which 
would brand me with such infamy. 
My host, the Master, was kindness 
itself. He sympathised with my 
real and evident distress, and, to 
use his own words, said, ‘‘ Why, 
I’ve done the same myself!” 

As a matter of fact, I do not 
believe the—say, “animal ”— was 
touched. Its body was never 
found, and therefore, strong though 
the evidence might be against me, 
I could never be convicted of its 
murder. 

Let us throw a veil over this, 
almost the only unpleasing chap- 
ter in my history, and turn over 
a new leaf. The next page reveals 
a farmhouse in a beautiful part 
of Perthshire, and recalls a small 
bachelor party. I wake early my 
first morning, and step out to enjoy 
the bracing mountain-air. I find 
the farmer, an old Highlander, 
putting the finishing touch to a 
stack, and with his men celebrat- 
ing the event in the usual manner. 
In a gush of kindly feeling he in- 
vitéd the Sassenach stranger to 
partake of some rea/ mountain- 
dew. I had never been in Scot- 
land till the day before, and was 
unused to their early morning 
ways and beverages. I thought 
it really was some delicious moun- 
tain spring-water, and taking the 
glass he gave me, wished him luck 
—and drained it. I only hope 
they were looking the other way. 
I did my best not to betray my 
feelings, but the agony I suffered 
in pouring that vile stuff down my 
throat and into an empty stomach 
was something to remember. How 
I staggered back to the farm I 
know not; but I can remember 
that the remainder of my party 
were highly amused at my experi- 
ence, and inexperience. 

Another page recalls a very 
melancholy gentleman who was 
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an amateur photographer. His 
spirits were like a barometer, and 
varied according as his photo- 
graphs came out well or ill. If 
well, he was in the highest spirits, 
and everything was couleur de rose. 
Tf ill, he was down in the lowest 
depths. There was nothing worth 
living for, and so on. He lived 
about ten miles from the station, 
the road being parallel with the 
railway all the way, and within 
a few yards of it. He was a 
very nervous man, and having a 
very smart pair of steppers, used 
to suffer extreme mental anguish 
in driving in to the station. He 
always had the door of his bus 
open, so that should anything 
occur, at any rate he could drop 
himself out of it at once. Poor 
man! he did look so unhappy. 
I always felt for him very much, 
and hoped his photographs might 
come out well. 

Turning over a page, we come to 
an entry which brings back to me 
two amusing stories. 

The first is of a man who paid 
something like a thousand a-year 
for a length of salmon - fishing. 
Day after day that devoted fisher- 
man went out — but never a fish 
did he rise. Finally he gave it up 
in disgust, and told his cook he 
might have a try if he liked. The 
cook did have a try, and imme- 
diately landed a magnificent fish. 
The next day saw the master at 
work again; and this time with 
better results. 

The other story was about Mrs 
Langtry, who was just in the zenith 
of her beauty, and had been stay- 
ing in the neighbourhood. The 
fisherman was asked one day what 
he thought of her. After much 
inward cogitation, he replied very 
deliberately, ‘‘ Eh, but she’s a fine 
lassie” ; and then, with a burst of 
pent-up pride, “but I’m supposin’ 
you’ve no seen my Jennie !”— 
alluding to his slut of a wife. 
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The next entry that claims our 
attention was at Dunira, a charm- 
ing place in the Crieff district, for 
many years rented by Lord Chan- 
cellor Cairns, and still occupied by 
his son. It was a very wet night 
when I arrived, and the porter at 
Crieff had taken especial pains to 
so place my portmanteau on the top 
of the “machine” as to enable as 
much moisture as possible to enter. 
The result was—dinner-time, and 
no shirt fit to put on. Lord Cairns’s 
wardrobe, however, proved equal to 
the strain thus put upon it. 

The next day we had a very 
wild, rambling sort of shoot, get- 
ting capercailzie, roe-deer, wood- 
cock, and grouse, amongst other 
things. The capercailzie were 
driven off the top of a hill, while 
the guns were posted in the valley 
below. We blazed away, keeping 
up a tremendous fire as they sailed 
over our heads, so high up that 
they looked more like sparrows 
than capercailzie. But in spite of 
the heavy fire, and caring nothing 
for choke-bores and No. 3 shot, 
most of them continued their 
journey uninjured, and apparently 
with their equanimity unruffled. 

This was the first place at which 
I had ever seen a roe-deer. These 
graceful creatures are a great charm 
to a place, as they leap up from 
a bracken bed and bound lightly 
away into the wood. 

The next place I went to was 
one of the most charnting houses 
in Scotland, placed in the midst 
of most beautiful and romantic 
scenery. Nature would almost 
seem to have surpassed herself in 
making this spot attractive. In 
one place a large loch; one side 
of it a grim impenetrable-looking 
forest—a real forest—none of your 
trimly kept English woodlands ; 
the other side consisting of a 
rugged ridge, green with rough 
scrub, and apparently descending 
sheer down into the water. Then 
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a river, in one place its deep 
amber-coloured water swirling 
swiftly along, with many a cur- 
rent and eddy; a little farther, 
and it descends with clamorous 
roar into a sort of seething cal- 
dron, where, a mass of feathery 
foam, it hisses and bubbles, and 
then, as if ashamed of its riotous 
behaviour, more placidly resumes 
its wayward course again. 

We were not living in the 
‘‘ mansion-house ” itself, but in a 
little shooting-lodge adjacent. All 
sorts of troubles befell us here, for 
the house and its appointments 
were of the “Tommiebeg shoot- 
ing” order. One night we had 
no dinner because the kitchen- 
range had fallen in bodily. The 
boiler was always going wrong, 
and there was no plumber within 
thirty miles. As for the chairs, 
it was extremely dangerous to 
attempt to sit on one until it 
had been tested. Indeed, when 
the owner came over to luncheon 
one day, and was asked to sit 
down, before doing so he carefully 
examined his own chair to see if 
it was a sound one. 

Another great difficulty was 
with the keeper. His face was 
a featureless, expressionless sort 
of ball of flesh. The back of his 
head was just the same. Right on 
the top of his head was a short, 
sandy tuft of hair. It was really 
almost impossible to tell whether 
you were talking to the back or 
front of him; at least so our 
hostess always declared. His face 
certainly was less like the ordin- 
ary human visage than that of 
any other man I have come across. 

The moors were for shooting 
purposes a long way off, and often 
we had to go on ponies nine weary 
miles up-hill. Then at the end 
of the day we had to descend the 
nine weary miles again, and by 
the time we arrived at the lodge 
we were wellnigh shaken to pieces. 
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But once on the top of the hill 
the prospect was magnificent, and 
with the fresh crisp mountain air 
meeting you as you reached the 
summit, a man must have been 
hard to please if he was not con- 
tent. Here I was lucky enough 
to secure my first ptarmigan, and 
very pleased I was. One day, too, 
we had a hare-drive, and bagged 
over two hundred hares. But 
poor little pussy comes lolloping 
up so confidingly, that it seems 
almost like butchery to shoot her, 
and at the end of the day you 
half feel as if a second Glencoe 
massacre had taken place, and you 
were one of the perpetrators of it. 

And now I come to one of the 
most delightful shoots I have ever 
taken part in. 

Murtly Chace will always bring 
up in my mind the pleasantest of 
recollections. I can recall no place 
where you can get a more varied 
bag or enjoy yourself more. Many 
a pleasant day have I spent in 
Murtly Chace and Murtly Bog, 
and the genial companionship of 
its then tenant. Though it is 
now a good many years ago since 
I first shot “the Bog,” I can re- 
collect even now how the snipe 
flew that day. I also recall to 
mind how a great legal luminary 
was almost in tears at the number 
of shots he had fired without any 
satisfactory results. 

The great charm of Murtly 
Chace is the variety of shooting 
you get. You never know what 
will get up next. One moment 
you are walking through a wood. 
A rabbit may jump up and be 
down a hole, unless you are sharp 
—or a roe-deer may bound off 
through the bracken. Or you may 
suddenly become conscious of a 
slight rustling among the fir-trees. 
You look up just in time to see an 
old cock capercailzie sailing away. 
Then you emerge from the wood into 
a bit of open moor, with here and 
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theresome stunted growth. A whirr 
of wings—and a brace of grouse 
are up and away before you have 
even made out their whereabouts. 
A little farther, and a blue hare 
will be up and going, until a shot 
from your neighbour lays her low. 
Then you come to a marshy bit of 
ground. A flock of peewit will 
get up, and circle round with their 
plaintive note. Then a duck will 
rise with his stately flight, getting 
higher and higher, until a well- 
directed shot brings him down 
with a splash among the sedgy 
reeds, Then that pretty little bird 
the teal betrays its existence, and 
a couple of snipe dart off, simul- 
taneously zigzagging a heavenward 
course—their tell-tale voice betray- 
ing their whereabouts long after 
they are out of sight. Straight 
through the boggy ground we go, 
into a strip of moor again, where 
we flush a noisy old cock-pheasant 
and a very wild covey of par- 
tridges. 

Then also by great good luck 
we might see a golden-plover or a 
landrail. This with black-game, 
which you are certain to come 
across, makes a variety of thirteen 
head of game; and there are not 
many places in these islands where 
you can beat that. 

A man is not likely to forget 
his first stalk. To this day, all 
the circumstances connected with 
it are as fresh in my mind as if 
it took place only yesterday, in- 
stead of some fourteen years ago. 
It was not a regular forest, but 
ground bordering on one of the 
great deer-forests; and when the 
head-keeper sent into me the first 
thing in the morning to say, ‘‘ The 
wind was right, and would I like 
to come out and try and get a 
stag ?”—needless to say I was out 
of bed in a minute, and in a state 
of considerable if subdued excite- 
ment. How well I can remember 
the sudden turn the keeper gave 
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me, when,—after tramping some 
miles, and sweeping the ground 
with our glasses in all directions, 
and seeing nothing, we had almost 
given up, —suddenly he fell to 
the ground as though he was 
shot, motioning to me to do the 
same. Then, creeping forward on 
his stomach till he could use his 
glass, he informed me in an excited 
whisper that there were “ three fine 
fat beasts.” 

Then for the next half-hour I 
had a fine time of it. Now I was 
legging it down the mountain-side 
as hard as I could go—then I was 
creeping breathlessly and painfully 
up-hill—now cautiously worming 
my bedraggled body through 
oozing peat-holes and over jagged 
rocks—then off again, harder than 
ever. Then, all this time, my 
heart was thumping against my 
breast at the idea of the awful 
moment when I should have to 
pull the trigger. In fact, the ex- 
citement of the thing was so in- 
tense that I should have been 
much relieved had it been all 
over. 

However, on this occasion my 
nerves were not destined to be so 
severely tested, for, horrible to re- 
late, we suddenly found ourselves, 
when within about three hundred 
yards of our prey, confronted by 
two miserable sheep. The sheep 
were only some half-dozen yards 
away, and our quarry out of sight ; 
so there we lay glaring at the 
sheep, not daring to move. There 
was just a hope, but a very faint 
one, that the sheep might move 
quickly on and commence browsing 
again. Butno. It was not to be. 
After staring at us uneasily for 
two or three minutes, which seemed 
like days, they both said “ ba-a,” 
and scampered off. We were off 
and away too—but too late to get 
a shot on that occasion. Still, I 
had tasted the delights of stalking, 
and very proud and happy I felt, 
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and very much relieved, for I 
should certainly have missed had 
I had to fire. 

Then the charm of being alone 
in those vast solitudes! You 
seem, as it were, to be making 
friends with Nature. The simple 
majesty of some of these solitary 
places—the rocky gorges, and in- 
accessible corries, which sometimes 
do not see the human form from 
year’s end to year’s end, the grim 
frowning mountain, with its beet- 
ling precipices and avalanche of 
boulders, its rugged peaks and 
fantastic shapes, —all this must 
impress even the least impression- 
able mind. For myself, I could 
sit there for hours gloating over 
.the beauty and solemnity of the 
scene. 

But the shadows are lengthen- 
ing. The western heavens are 
tinging the purple of the heather 
with a rich golden hue—the dark- 
ening forces of advancing night 
are mustering, warning us that 
we must be getting on our home- 
ward way, if we do not want to 
spend a night on the hill. Thus 
ended my first stalk, which I shall 
ever remember. 

The next day records the slaugh- 
ter of the only wild-goose it has 
ever been my fortune to put in 
the bag. There were sceptics— 
too lazy to venture out on that 
awful day (for it was a real soft 
day), too jealous to give me credit 
for my prowess—who asserted that 
it was a tame one belonging toa 
farmer close by. But that did not 
prevent them from eating it when 
it appeared on the table, described 
as a “wild-goose” in the bill of 
fare. 

But all good times must have 
an ending, and, alas! the day 
came when I had to leave for 
the south, and say good-bye to all 
my good friends, keepers, and 
gillies, till another year should 
come round again. 
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It was the lst of October, and 
I determined to have a run through 
the woods first, and get a pheasant 
or two if possible before I started. 
I shall never forget the sight pre- 
sented to our eyes as we looked 
out of our windows that lovely 
October morning. The first snow 
had fallen during the night, and 
the peaks of the mountains were 
just tipped with snow, giving a 
thoroughly wintry aspect to the 
scene, and contrasting strongly 
with the valley below, bathed in 
golden sunshine, and clothed here 
with the sober russet of autumn, 
there with its more gorgeous rai- 
ment of red and orange and 
yellow. 

Back again to the always enjoy- 
able but more monotonous English 
country-house shooting : the steady 
tramping through the turnips, the 
stereotyped pheasant-shoot, or pos- 
sibly the more exciting partridge- 
drive. 

I turn over a leaf and recall an 
amusing incident with a hare. It 
was one of those harrowing scenes, 
which occasionally wi// occur, when 
a hare will not die, but endeavour 
to escape, painfully dragging its 
crippled leg along. A friend who 
had wounded it, seeing it would 
escape, set off in pursuit, and 
having no dog and no stick, took 
the remaining cartridge out of his 
gun, and rashly proceeded to bang 
the poor beast over the head. To 
his intense astonishment and dis- 
comfiture, the weapon snapped in 
the neck like glass. Anything 
more amusing than the poor 
man’s face I never saw: his 
look of abject bewilderment as 
he stood over the at last defeated 
and prostrate hare, with the stock 
in one hand and barrel in the 
other, looking at each alternately, 
the very picture of despair. 

Some guns are very delicate in 
the neck, and [ once knew one 
broken in the act of loading by an 
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experienced loader during a par- 
tridge-drive. 

An interesting adventure with 
a hare was once witnessed in Suf- 
folk, A small gorse on a sandy 
heath had been shot, and a wound- 
ed hare was getting away. To 
put the poor beast out of its 
misery a noble sportsman, re- 
nowned for his humanity, pursued 
it. But the hare went as fast as 
he did, and finding he was unable 
to gain on it, every now and then 
the intrepid sportsman would stop 
and take a pot-shot at it. After 
some ten or a dozen shots had 
been fired in vain, he called a halt, 
and cut a thick stick, and proceed- 
ed to hunt that hare in earnest. 
He was now nearly a mile away, 
and the rest of the shooting-party 
were interested spectators, odds 
being freely offered in favour of 
the hare. After an exhibition of 
considerable skill on the part of 
both performers, the hare at length 
was worsted, and the proud and 
happy sportsman returned, very 
hot, but with his quarry in his 
hand. 

Some men who are passionately 
fond of shooting, but wretchedly 
bad shots, never appear to take an 
aversion to it on that account. On 
the contrary, they seem to take a 
delight in religiously firing both 
barrels on every opportunity, even 
adding a third on occasions. If 
by any chance they should happen 
to hit anything, they do not ex- 
hibit any signs of indecent delight, 
but quietly pick it up without a 
word and then continue as usual— 
firing perhaps some two hundred 
shots without touching a feather. 
One sportsman of this kidney was 
given to uttering an Italian oath 
whenever he missed. As this was 
whenever he fired, his loader had 
ample opportunities of picking up 
a considerable store of Italian 
oaths. This loader was a great 
VOL. CLVI.—NO. DCCCCXLVIII. 
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burly north-countryman, with a 
decided Yorkshire burr, and not 
at all the man you would expect 
to be an Italian scholar. It be- 
came quite a stock joke to induce 
any stranger to say to the loader, 
“JT understand you talk Italian.” 
“Oh yes, sir,” replied the York- 
shireman, and immediately fired 
off a string of Italian oaths strong 
enough to make your hair stand on 
end. 

Another entry brings up recol- 
lections of a most delightful day’s 
shooting—but over very disagree- 
able ground. We were duck-shoot- 
ing in a Suffolk bog. In one place 
the bog, which was very wet, had 
drainage grips cut in it, which you 
floundered into, sometimes up to 
the middle, before you knew where 
you were. 

It was while we were going over 
this ground that I suddenly heard 
a splash and an “ugh,” just behind 
me. Looking round, I saw my 
loader, or rather the upper part of 
his body, the lower part of him 
being in the grip. But he was of 
a cheerful disposition, and being 
very fond of sport, relieved his 
feelings by saying, ‘‘ Well, sir, I’ve 
shot with you in England, I’ve 
shot with you in Scotland, and I’ve 
shot with you in Ireland—but I’ve 
never shot with you in such a 
place as this!” It is a most dis- 
agreeable feeling getting into one 
of these places, for you never know 
how deep they are, and as you are 
sinking in, dreadful stories recur 
to your mind of people getting 
submerged before assistance could 
reach them. 

On the same ground, one year 
while flapper-shooting in August, 
I was attacked by some most ven- 
omous insects. For three days or 
so I scarcely felt anything—but 
then for ten days I suffered the 
most acute tortures. Curiously 
enough, at the time I noticed a 
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good many rather large gnats 
about, but they did not seem to 
trouble me, so I took no notice of 
them. A local lad, however, who 
was carrying my cartridges, seemed 
to be troubled by them, for he tied 
his head up in his pocket-handker- 
chief. When he emerged from it 
again, it is hardly exaggeration to 
say that I scarcely knew him for 
the same boy, he was so bitten and 
swollen. But, in my case, the 
poison did not seem to act for 
three or four days. The only 
other time I have ever suffered in 
the same way was on a trip up the 
Dart in a steam-launch. The best, 
and indeed the only, thing to as- 
suage the inflammation, I dis- 
covered, was absolute abstention 
from anything alcoholic. 

Some hosts, over-anxious to pro- 
vide their friends with a good 
day’s sport, utterly lose their heads, 
rampage wildly about the place, 
dismissing their keepers wholesale, 
upbraiding the beaters, and gener- 
ally making every one uncomfort- 
able. 

On one occasion my host, who 
was a rather hot-blooded irritable 
man, was about to shoot a covert 
he had only recently bought. He 
had his ideas as to how it should 
be taken. So had his keeper. The 
two went at it hammer and tongs, 
and called each other every sort of 
name. Then the son came up, a 
man of about forty. His way of 
doing it was quite different to both 
his father’s and the keeper’s. The 
whole matter was thrashed out 
again: the keeper got sulky; the 
master was annoyed; the guns 
out of temper; and a nice day’s 
shooting entirely spoilt. 

Somebody must be responsible 
for the atrangements. Surely it 
is much the best course to make 
one man so; then if things go 
wrong, you know at once whose 
the responsibility is. 
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Of course, in small shoots these 
matters are of no great conse- 
quence, but in large ones the head- 
keeper must be possessed of all 
the qualities required for a suc- 
cessful general. He must have 
thought out his battle-field be- 
forehand, and anticipated every 
move on the part of the enemy ; 
he must have carefully elaborated 
his arrangements beforehand ; he 
must see that his lieutenants are 
properly acquainted with their 
duties; his orders must be pre- 
cise and intelligible ; and his head 
must be kept cool and clear. Any 
little slip will make the day a 
failure instead of a success: a 
precious hour may be wasted by 
luncheon going to the wrong place, 
or a very trifling error may send 
the birds all wrong. 

It was said of the late Lord 
Cardigan that on one occasion he 
was extremely angry with his 
keeper when very little game was 
found in a certain plantation. 
After blowing him up sky-high, 
the choleric master ordered him to 
beat through another wood which 
he pointed out, promising instant 
dismissal if satisfactory results 
were not obtained. 

“But, my lord,” urged the 
keeper—but he was interrupted 
by Lord Cardigan: “ Not a word, 
sir; obey my orders at once!” 
Terrified, the wretched man slunk 
off, and the wood was duly beat 
up to the guns. There was scarce- 
ly a head of game in it. Limp 
and dejected, the unfortunate 
keeper now came up; and when 
his lordship had said all he had 
to say, and was compelled to stop 
for want of breath, the poor man 
meekly pleaded, “ But, my lord, 
it’s not your wood at all—only you 
told me to beat it.” 

Another old shooting-story is 
told of the same eccentric peer. 
He always used to shoot annu- 
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ally at the same place in Northamp- 
tonshire. The woods were difficult 
ones to beat well, being rambling 
and hollow, necessitating the use of 
a large number of “stops.” These 
stops were always, as is generally 
the case, small boys. But this 
particular year to which we are 
alluding the case was different. 
Lord Cardigan’s quick eye noticed 
that instead of the small boys the 
stops were grown-up men. ‘This 
struck him so much that he asked 


- the keeper why it was so, saying 


that it must come very expensive. 
The keeper is said to have replied, 
“Well, you see, my lord, your lord- 
ship shot the boys down rather close 
last year.” 

As I turn over the pages of my 
little game-book, innumerable are 
the recollections which crowd in on 
my brain, and I should fill a fair- 
sized volume were I to relate the 
half of them. 

One more story, however, of a 
day’s partridge-driving late in 
September, I cannot resist putting 
on paper, in the belief that it will 
be of interest and amusement. 
We had been shooting over the 
same ground three weeks previ- 
ously in very hot weather. As 
every body knows, walking a turnip- 
field on a hot day in September is 
very hard work, and so a gallant 
Guardsman found it. He was 
clothed in a nice rich brown- 
coloured suit, which excited at 
once the admiration and envy of 
us all, But waxing very warm 
during the morning’s work, this 
gallant son of Mars took off his 
waistcoat and gave it to his loader 
tohold. The loader slung it across 
the belt of his cartridge-bag, and 
at the end of the morning the 
waistcoat was missing. A search 
was made, but in vain. You might 
as well hope to find the proverbial 
needle in a bundle of hay as a 
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waistcoat in one of three or four 
big turnip-fields. The owner of 
the waistcoat was much distressed 
at his loss, and had to endure a 
good deal of chaff in consequence. 
Three weeks later another shoot- 
ing-party came down, and among 
them was a brother officer of the 
owner of the lost waistcoat. To- 
wards the end of the day on which 
the same beat was again shot over, 
a partridge-drive was taking place. 
I thought I saw a fine hare squat- 
ting a little way in front of the 
bold Grenadier. He, from his 
attitude, evidently saw it too—for 
all through that drive he was in a 
state of complete readiness. The 
beaters came on—other hares ad- 
vanced and _ retired — partridges 
were on the wing—but still that 
hare remained there, and even let 
the beaters pass close to it without 
stirring. Then the gallant Guards- 
man saw his opportunity. Nimbly 
he leapt the fence—stealthily he 
advanced upon the unsuspecting 
foe—while all of us admired his 
energy and the grace of his move- 
ments. He got nearer and nearer, 
and the hare never moved. At last 
he got right up to it, and as the 
reader will probably by this time 
have surmised, picked up—not a 
fine heavy hare, but—the waistcoat 
so cruelly divorced from its accom- 
panying coat and knickerbockers. 

Finally, in conclusion, I recom- 
mend all sportsmen who have never 
done so to keep a game-book. It 
will make a very pleasant volume 
to turn to in later days, besides 
being useful as a reference. 

Lord Beaconsfield, though no 
sportsman, expressed himself as- 
tonished when he was shown Lord 
Malmesbury’s game- book at Heron 
Court, and was loud in admiration 
of the patience and method dis- 
played in the compilation of it. 

GEORGE MANNERS. 
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Ir is surely fair to presume 
that no golfer goes abroad for the 
winter with any object other than 
to seek a climate for himself or 
some member of his household. 
A man of much experience told 
the writer that he knew no woman 
‘‘whose health permitted her to 
live in the home which her hus- 
band provided for her.” Be this 
as it may, it is certain that the 
British householder is occasionally 
driven to exchange the hardships 
of coal famines and London fogs 
for the sometimes greater severi- 
ties of the winter of the south 
of France. We say “sometimes 
greater severities” advisedly, for 
fresh in our memory, at the mo- 
ment of writing, is the winter of 
1893-94, which saw 20° of frost, 
on the Fahrenheit thermometer, 
in such resorts of the British cli- 
mate-hunter as Pau and Biarritz. 
The truth is, the weather of the 
Basses Pyrénées is not to be re- 
lied on. Now and again a winter 
is uninterruptedly delightful; but 
these are exceptions occurring in 
a series of winters, of which each 
will comprise one or more cold 
“snaps” of a week or two. The 
merit of the climate is that the 
cold “snaps” are brief, and that 
when the sun shines the heavens 
delight you with a more than 
British blueness. While it lasts, 
however, the cold is more severe 
than the cold of an ordinary 
winter at home; it takes you 
more by surprise, by reason of 
the suddenness of its attack; it 
takes you at a disadvantage, be- 
cause coal-fires are hard to come 
by, and it is difficult to heat the 
houses to the degree of British 
home-warmth. If it should catch 
you unawares without warm win- 
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ter clothing, it is more than likely 
to search out weak joints in your 
harness. 

No doubt the Riviera is better. 
On the warm days of the Basses 
Pyrénées the habituds will deny 
it. Gathering themselves together 
on the terrace before the Gassion 
at Pau, and gazing at the snow- 
clad Pic du Midi, or on the plage 
at Biarritz admiring the tumbling 
breakers, they will fall to con- 
gratulating one another as proudly 
as if the glorious sunshine were 
the creation of their own efforts. 
“What the deuce does a fellow 
want to go to the Riviera for, 
when he can get such weather as 
this here?” But when the storm- 
cone is hoisted, and the scud 
comes racing up over the lower- 
ing sky from the sea, with a fall- 
ing glass and falling thermometer, 
they will bethink themselves in si- 
lent or in profane sorrow, accord- 
ing to their manner, of the blue 
Mediterranean and the palm-trees 
of Cannes. 

For there, too, they might be 
playing golf as well, in a sense, 
as at Pau or Biarritz. In a sense, 
far better, for at Cannes it is 
an easier game to play—a game 
with fewer difficulties; a shorter 
course, with fewer of ‘those 
horrid bunkers”; a very gentle- 
manly style of golf, in fact—so 
gentlemanly as to be almost lady- 
like. The ladies golf there, zeal- 
ously, under the gracious patron- 
age of the Russian Grand Duke ; 
and since the train now stops to 
set down golfers at La Napoule, 
the course is easy of access. To 
the plain golfer of the east of Fife 
there may seem to be a little too 
much of grace and of high digni- 
ties about it; but, after all, golf 
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levels non- golfing distinctions. 
There is no law of hereditary 
precedence about getting into the 
hole. 

But at Cannes, no less than 
elsewhere on the Riviera, the 
golfer who is compelled to take 
thought about the temperature 
must be especially watchful in 
the sunset hours. From four to 
six is the time of danger, when 
the air strikes most chilly on the 
tender chest or lung. Later, the 
temperature rises again. More- 
over, when it is dark the golfer 
will naturally wrap his tweeds 
about him, whereas the sunset, 
in its gay beauty, insidiously in- 
vites him to go unprotected. 
Nevertheless, when all is said, 
Cannes is a better wintering - 
place, regarding the winter 
months strictly, than the golf 
resorts of the Basses Pyrénées ; 
and since there is golf there—of 
such quality as one may at least 
be grateful for on the Riviera— 
it may be said at once that the 
winter campaign of the climate- 
hunting golfer can nowhere else 
be as well begun. The accommo- 
dation, as everybody knows, is ex- 
cellent, even if it be rather dear ; 
but when it includes such a meas- 
ure of warmth and sunshine, per- 
haps it is not excessive. So for 
December and January the golfer 
will do well at Cannes, and by 
early February he may be be- 
thinking himself of a change of 
quarters — not a change for the 
better, so far as the quarters go, 
but a change to better golf. About 
the first of February the climate 
of Pau is becoming trustworthy. 

If a man is in a hurry, on leav- 
ing the Riviera, to arrive in the 
neighbourhood of the French 
Atlantic seaboard, the train ser- 
vice between Marseilles and Bor- 
deaux is one of the best in France. 
It is more interesting, however, 
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and in point of distance shorter, 
to crawl along from Toulouse, 
beside the upper waters of the 
Garonne, and to come down on 
Pau through the Hautes Pyrénées. 
Here you may pass by Luchon, 
may branch off to Bigorre, may 
find yourself in the neighbourhood 
of Lourdes, where they will per- 
form any miracle upon you, even 
to the extent of curing you of 
missing short putts. 

In Pau you will find a quality 
of softness in the atmosphere 
which even the greater warmth 
of Cannes did not supply. You 
will dwell, most probably, in one 
of those great and good hotels, the 
Gassion or the France, which stand 
on the high terrace from which you 
look out over the rushing Gave and 
away on over numberless billows 
of foothills, rising higher and 
higher till they lead the eye to 
the shining snow-peaks of the 
Pyrénées, culminating in the lofty 
isolation of the Pic du Midi. Or 
—there is always an alternative— 
for a week the whole landscape 
may be wrapped in haze, and you 
may have no visible evidence of a 
mountain within a thousand miles 
of you. By preference, however, 
let us take the more pleasing al- 
ternative. Then, after the “little 
breakfast,” which you will supple- 
ment, if you are wise, with some- 
thing certainly not less solid than 
an awuf a la coque, you will stroll 
along the terrace, westward, past 
the famous Chateau Henri IV., 
whose wonderful tapestries you 
will reserve for the consolation 
of your eyes on a weeping day, 
when the vent du sud has brought 
a curtain of rain to shroud from 
you the beauties of the Pyrénées. 
And so you win your way into the 
wood on the hillside, and along its 
winding footway, which gives lovely 
peeps of the mountains between the 
tree-stems, down to the links on 
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the level plain of Billéres. Here 
you find a club-house more pic- 
turesque than most of the build- 
ings designed or adapted for such 
uses, with a verandah, and a bal- 
cony opening from the ladies’ club- 
rooms above. At a little distance 
is Lloyd’s club-making shop, sur- 
rounded by a mass meeting of 
the unemployed caddies, who will 
clamour in pleasant Béarnaise for 
your custom. Among these sa- 
botted and berretted oiseawa 1— 
many of them sad rascals, it is 
too likely, in the degeneracy in- 
evitable in those of the lower 
humanity who consort with the 
golfer or the horse—are to be 
found some sterling good players. 
The plain of Billéres lies low, on 
a level almost with the river Gave. 
South of the river the lower ranges 
of the Pyrénées begin to rise im- 
mediately. Doubtless it is by 
reason of its situation that it is so 
peculiarly windless. The golfer, 
starting on his round from the 
club-house, and playing out for 
the first hole or two along the side 
of the river—into it, if he pull his 
ball—recognises at once this pe- 
culiar quality. There is a peace 
in the atmosphere—a peace which 
is inexpressibly soothing to the 
irritated nerves (no man ought to 
lose his temper or to miss short 
putts at Pau), but a peace which 
is not altogether wholesome to one 
who comes direct from the golf- 
links of our keen east coast. 
However, the judiciously spent 
interval at Cannes will have pre- 
pared the system for a grateful 
assimilation of the peace. The 
quality of the golf is in harmony 
with the soothing conditions of 
the climate. The lies are excellent, 
the turf more beautiful than we 
are accustomed to find it in links 
which do not skirt the sea,—won- 


derfully beautiful when we con- 
sider that we are out of our own 
country, which is the best turf- 
producer in the world. Until we 
come to the four last holes, the 
absence of hazard assists the 
general suggestion of this all-per- 
vading peace. The verdant plain 
is dotted with occasional thorny 
bushes, at which, when our ball 
gets into them, we should swear 
in any other climate. There are 
some bluff escarped faces, with 
the holes perched on plateaux 
above them; there is a _ hole 
among apple-trees; and, having 
accomplished these, we drive over, 
or into, the plot, valuable from 
its gutta-percha deposits, of a 
peasant of the country; and so, 
over another field, fenced by high 
hedges, back again to the smiling 
plain and the glancing river. De- 
spite the comparative absence of 
hazard in these first fourteen holes, 
they are not to be done in a very 
low score, for they are long, though 
there is a certain sameness in their 
features or lack of feature. The 
last four holes amply atone for 
this—they are full of expression. 
For the first of them you may go 
straight, if you please, over Lloyd’s 
shop, over several other outhouses, 
over the mass meeting of the 
oiseaux, over a branch of the 
Gave—but you will need to be a 
greater than Douglas Rolland to 
carry them all. Nevertheless, 
over this branch of the Gave you 
must go, or give up the hole and 
all the honours pertaining to it. 
If you face at right angles to the 
direct, heroic line to the hole, you 
may cross the river with a half 
iron-shot; but the bolder and 
nearer you drive to the straight 
line the shorter will be your ap- 
proach stroke. For the last hole 
of all you again cross this limb of 





1A plural of oisi/, often in use in old provincial French =“ loafers.” 
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the Gave, with a full iron-shot—a 
distance much the same as that of 
the St Andrews short hole going 
out. The two holes intermediate, 
the sixteenth and seventeenth, 
bristle with brambles, while the 
latter, in addition, presents pecul- 
iar facilities for a visit to the 
river. 

By all which efforts you have 
well earned your déjeiner, well 
cooked and served in the club- 
house, and thereafter, a smoke 
in the shade of the verandah, 
with the unequalled panorama of 
the Pyrénées before you. Here 
you will discuss the bad luck 
which attended you on your 
round, and when your friends are 
weary of this theme, you will be 
told the story of the foundation 
of the club—how, with the im- 
mortal exception of Blackheath, 
it is the most ancient golf-club, 
south of the Tweed, in all the 
world as known to the moderns. 
The writer having claimed an 
uncle as one of the original 
founders of the club at Pau, a 
waggish friend informed him that 
it was rare to meet a man whose 
uncle had not founded the Pau 
Golf-Club. The truth is, that a 
little colony of Scottish and Eng- 
lish gentlemen finding themselves 
at Pau, sorely in need of occupa- 
tion, and with the plain of Billéres 
before their eyes, betook them- 
selves to golf as naturally as 
ducks to water, and established 
the club which now flourishes so 
pleasantly. In the club parlour 
hangs a picture of three surviving 
founders—Archdeacon Sapte, Col- 
onel Hutchinson, and Major Ponti- 
fex—to whose likenesses the golfer 
will turn grateful eyes. 

Inured by the training of 
Cannes to the atmosphere of 
peace, and invigorated by the dé- 
Jjetmer, the golfer may again tempt 
fortune among the bwissons, the 
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escarpments, the apple-trees, the 
hedges, and the ramifying Gave, 
Only, on his return from this 
afternoon round, let him beware, 
for here too, as on the Riviera, 
the sunset hours are the most 
treacherous. He may walk home- 
ward again through the grove, or, 
more likely, may prefer to drive 
in one of the closed hack-carriages 
which he will find in attendance. 
For the homeward walk is up-hill, 
and this is not the “caller” air of 
the kingdom of Fife. Inthe English 
Club he may find whist or games of 
greater hazard, or billiards, either 
French or English, or literature 
equally polyglot. He will find 
multitudes of his compatriots — 
always a consideration to the Eng- 
lish innocent abroad—and many 
fellow-countrymen of the original 
immortal ‘“ Innocents.” 

The climate throughout Febru- 
ary is nearly sure to be a joy to 
him. If he please, he may vary 
his golf by hunting with the Pau 
hounds, who probably show the 
best sport of any pack out of 
England. He may make expedi- 
tions into the Pyrénées, with the 
object of shooting izards — the 
Pyrenean chamois—who are an 
elusive quarry. If he be excep- 
tionally fortunate, he may even 
achieve the glory of shooting a 
bear. But by the end of February 
it is likely that he will begin to 
find the peace rather too much for 
him. A disinclination to a second 
round, which he had never known 
in the. keen air of Scotland, will he 
beginning to warn him that the too 
kindly climate is relaxing his ener- 
gies. He will sigh fora keen breeze 
to revive his vigour, and will listen, 
with the ear of longing, to the fre- 
quent dictum of the habitwé of Pau, 
that “it always blows a gale at 
Biarritz.” He bethinks him that 
it would be good for his lungs, good 
for his muscles, good for his ap- 
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petite, good, finally, for his golf, to 
taste once more the flavour of a 
gale—and the final consideration 
decides him. The journey is not a 
great one. Three hours or so, ac- 
cording to the caprices of the train- 
service, should take himto Bayonne, 
whence a further train voyage, or 
a drive of something over three 
miles, will land him at Biarritz 
and the caves of olus, In the 
/Eolian qualities he may chance to 
be disappointed—the bags of all 
the winds are not always opened 
at Biarritz, as the reports which 
he heard at Pau had seemed to 
indicate—but he is not likely to 
fail to notice a salutary ozone-laden 
breath off the sea, which is refresh- 
ment after the great peace of the 
plain of Billtres. He may even 


comment on this to a habitué of 
Biarritz, and in that case will be 
answered by an “Oh, Pau! My 
dear fellow, one cannot breathe 
there,” which should induce reflec- 
tion on human nature and on the in- 
estimable blessing of contentment 


with one’s lot. At Biarritz he will 
find hotels as good as those at Pau, 
and somewhat cheaper. Indeed 
he will recognise that his expenses 
—other things, such as his thirst, 
being equal—have been in a de- 
creasing scale with each move,— 
Pau cheaper than Cannes, Biarritz 
cheaper again than Pau. There is 
satisfaction in this, as in the more 
generous, more free air that he in- 
hales gratis. He will repair to the 
club of his compatriots, which he 
will find similar to that of Pau, 
though smaller; and again, in its 
designation, he may note a sugges- 
tion of greater liberality. At Pau 
it was the “ English” Club—here, 
with appreciation of the delicate 
susceptibilities of anisland adjacent 
to England, it is yclept the “ Brit- 
ish” Club; in which name the 
Scotsman too may have enough 
Caledonian patriotism to rejoice. 
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In place of the snow-clad Pyrénées, 
his view shows him a tumbling race 
of white-crested billows—as fine a 
sea as any on the Atlantic Coast. 
He will mount an open fly—with the 
mental observation that the flies of 
Pau were like the plain of Billéres 
itself, shut in—and be driven a 
short mile, up-hill, to the golf links. 
He will reverse the order of the 
going which was his habit at Pau. 
There he habitually walked to the 
links, and drove from them, because 
they were down-hill from the town. 
Here he will by preference drive 
to them, and walk down—always 
choosing to walk in the direction 
of the less resistance. Moreover, 
in the more vigorous air he will 
find the walking less fatiguing. At 
the same time he will reflect, if he 
be wise, that the climate of Biar- 
ritz, which he may trust now that 
it is March, was scarcely to be de- 
pended on, equally with that of 
Pau, in February. 

From the high ground, if the 
day be clear, he may still see the 
Pyrénées and the Pic du Midi, 
but at so great a distance that his 
driver, who would preferably talk 
Basque, tells him in French, which 
he has a difficulty in understand- 
ing, that it would promise better 
for the weather if the snow-clad 
peaks were not visible. The club- 
house he will find to be a building 
of less glory, beauty, and comfort 
than that of Pau, though answer- 
ing its purpose adequately. 

The links of Biarritz and of Pau 
do not compare well ; they are too 
dissimilar. While the features of 
the latter are their length, their 
flatness, the excellence of their 
lies, and their comparative im- 
munity from hazards, the links of 
Biarritz are remarkable for their 
boldness, their undulations, and 
their numerous difficulties, which 
are not always avoided when the 
ball lies on what ought to be the 
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good green of the course. The 
putting-greens themselves are good 
enough ; it is the green between 
the holes which might be better. 
In compensation, as it were, for 
its greater difficulty, the Biarritz 
course is considerably shorter than 
that of Pau, and, in consequence, 
it is an easier course to the good 
golfer—a course which the good 
olfer will accomplish in fewer 
strokes than he would require at 
Pau. On the other hand, for the 
weak or erratic golfer it will be 
found more difficult, by reason of 
the vileness of the lies on parts of 
the course, and by reason of the 
ubiquity of hazard. Wherefore 
Biarritz may be said to be the 
better school for golf—a school in 
which the golfer must learn, per- 
force, to play all his clubs ; where- 
as at Pau, in a way of speaking, 
he might play all round with his 
putter, always, however, excepting 
from this statement the last four 
holes. The golfer whose ball 
cleaves, like the serpent, to the 
earth will make no way at Biarritz. 
The drives must be good, carrying 
shots, the iron approaches must 
pitch well up to the hole. Con- 
sider, for example, the second hole, 
and tremble. The well-struck tee- 
shot will put you within ironing 
range of the hole. Others have 
ironed there before you, so your 
troubles may be complicated by 
an evil lie. Without that compli- 
cation they are sufficient. First 
there is a hedge, then a road, and 
then another hedge, and the hole 
is just beyond the second hedge. 
These troubles do not face you 
fairly, but slant away from you, 
running up close beside the hole, 
so that you have to pitch the ball 
“like a poached egg,” as Mr Alfred 
Lyttelton puts it, to get at all 
near the hole. And you dare not 


harden your heart and resolve to 
be past, for if you are much past— 
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five-and-twenty yards past—you 
are over the edge of a tremendous 
sea-cliff hundreds of feet high, and 
both ball and hole are irretriev- 
able. When you have putted out 
this hole successfully, you tee off 
on the edge of the chasm which is 
a famous feature of Biarritz links. 
The sea thunders away at the 
chasm’s floor, and across it, from 
brink to brink, you must go, for 
disaster is fatal, and there is no 
way round—no way, at least, that 
is worth the going. But, after all, 
the chasm should be appalling only 
to the very faint-hearted, or the 
very feeble. A stout half iron- 
shot would send the ball across. 
It is only the frowning aspect of 
the sheer cliffs that makes it 
terrible, and in point of difficulty 
it is not a circumstance to the 
approach to the second hole. 

In the inception of golf at 
Biarritz, nine holes were the ex- 
tent of the course. Latterly it 
has been enlarged to eighteen, and 
the new nine are still a little “in 
the rough.” These are those holes 
of which the Pau golfer asked, 
aghast, “ What! d’you call this a 
golf links? I call it a grouse- 
moor !” 

The covert is being worn away ; 
there is scarcely heather enough 
now to give a very good screen for 
a covey, but there is enough to 
give a very bad lie for a golf-ball. 
Still, what is education but a series 
of adversities? In the keener air 
of Biarritz the golfer is equal to 
“ howking ” a ball out of a lie be- 
fore which he would have sat down 
and wept in the midst of the great 
peace of the plain of Billéres. The 
grouse-moorish holes are full of 
interest ; indeed, of the entire 
course of the Biarritz links one 
may say that there is not a stroke 
which is without its special inter- 
est; and that is a deal to say 
— than one can say of Pau, 
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though there the lies are so much 
better. On the older half of the 
course the turf is as good as is to 
be found on any links which are 
not of the real seaside sort. The 
principal hazards are hedges, 
ditches, roads, bunkers in which 
there is real sand, as if the links 
were of the seaside quality, and 
deep holes which the golfer calls 
punch-bowls, and which, one is 
told, were gravel-pits in their 
original purpose. There is no 
symptom of gravel in them now. 
When it is said that these links 
are not of the real seaside kind 
there appears need of a word of 
explanation, since the Atlantic 
thunders beside them, and often 
swallows an erratic golf - ball. 
These links are truly enough be- 
side the sea, but they are not sea- 
side links in the golfer’s sense— 
not seaside links in the sense in 
which the links of St Andrews, 
Prestwick, Westward Ho, Sand- 
wich, and the rest of them are so 
called. All these famous links occur 
near the estuary of some river, and 
undoubtedly are the work of what 
geologists call alluvial deposit, 
aided by the action of the wind in 
blowing up sand-dunes ; so that all 
their turf is short and springy, 
with its roots in sand. Biarritz 
links are not like these. Their 
turf is of the consistency of down 
turf,—very similar in soil, only 
without the chalk, to the East- 
bourne links, which also are close 
beside the sea, and yet are not sea- 
side links according to the golfer’s 
phrase. Nevertheless, they are 
sufficiently good for the golfer 
to disport himself thereon with 
pleasure and with profit—profit 
primarily to his golf, and second- 
arily to his health, which, after 
all, is a consideration. 

For, though he will not find 
himself in so unredeemed a cave 
of /Molus as his friends at Pau 
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would have had him believe, he 
will yet meet with plenty of brac- 
ing breezes to freshen his energies 
after the relaxation of the climate 
of Pau. He will find a refreshing 
déeimer quite good enough for the 
hungry golfer, if he be careful in 
the ordering of it beforehand, in 
the club-house; he will find in 
Willie Dunn a very obliging and 
fairly efficient clubmaker ; and, un- 
less he be a dweller on the highest 
branches of the golfing tree, he 
will find more than his match in 
one or two of the bigger caddies, 
The quickness with which even 
the least of these little urchins 
picks up the duties incidental to 
the honourable profession of club- 
carrying is strong testimony to the 
alert intelligence of their nation, 
and they show an aptitude for 
playing the game which is charac- 
teristic of so athletic and game- 
loving a race as the Basques, 
Sunday is their great practising 
day. Though the liberal-minded 
golfer will sometimes so far forget 
his insular scruples as to play on 
the Sabbath, yet the majority 
willingly take this one holiday out 
of seven. The flags are not set 
out, so that a forecaddie is a ne- 
cessity. The club-house, however, 
is open, and a few indefatigable 
spirits pursue the game. . Never- 
theless the links are for the most 
part vacant, and the caddies, some- 
times with their female relatives 
in attendance, emulate the week- 
day example of their masters. 
Many will be playing with clubs 
of their own manufacture—a 
springy shaft thrust into a block 
of wood for the head; and even 
with these rude weapons they 
make better practice than is often 
achieved by the masters. They 
have begun at the right age, and 
it may be that a future champion 
is studying, in sabots and berret, 
on the links of Biarritz. 
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Both at Pau and Biarritz the 
golfer will find fairly good short 
links for ladies. At Pau, after 
the first of April—absit any kind 
of suspicion of omen from the in- 
auspicious date—ladies are allowed 
to play on the long links after four 
o'clock ; but at Biarritz this high 
privilege is only accorded by 
special leave of the committee. 
At Biarritz, as at Pau, the golfer 
may vary his regular occupation 
by hunting. It is not the hunt- 
ing of Leicestershire, for the 
country presents an alternative of 
very small fields and immense 
sandy-floored pine-forests, but it 
may serve as a change. The 
month of March is rather late for 
any sport in the way of shooting ; 
but fair trout-fishing may be ob- 
tained by a little “roughing it” 
in the way of sleeping in rude 
hostelries in the neighbourhood of 
Trun. But always there are inter- 
esting expeditions to be made into 
the beautiful Pyrenean country— 
to Cambo, or, across the Spanish 
border, to Fontarabia, or San Se- 
bastian ; and if the golfer have a 
turn for military history, he may 
study on the spot the scene of 
much of Wellington’s masterly 
strategy in the Peninsular war. 
He may play tennis, if it pleases 
him, in the oldest tennis-court in 
the world—the model of all our 
tennis-courts—the trinquet-court, 
as it is called, at Bayonne. But, 
above all, he will not fail to visit 
St Jean de Luz, and to take his 
golf clubs with him, for there too 
isa golf links. It is only of nine 
holes, of later inception than the 
Biarritz links, and not equal to 
these in excellence; nevertheless, 
it makes an amusing change in 
the middle of a month’s golf. 
There is no club-house on the 
links, so the golfer who has come 
over by road or train will do 
wisely to take déeidner at the 
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Hotel d’Angleterre, which is all 
on his way from the station to 
the links. He will find caddies 
who stand in need of much in- 
struction in the game, and their 
education is rendered the more 
troublesome by the circumstance 
that their language is the undi- 
luted Basque. The St Jean de 
Luz links, though they are small, 
are by no means of the sort which 
a man can play over with a putter. 
The tee-shots require to be driven 
with a good length of carry, for 
the ground undulates steeply, and 
there is no run on the ball. One 
tee-shot presents features like those 
of the Biarritz chasm. The chasm, 
in fact, embraces a far wider arc 
of sea, if one drive at all straight 
for the hole, but affords a better 
chance of circumnavigation by the 
inland route. 

Towards the end of March the 
golfer will find days at Biarritz in 
which a solar topee is a grateful 
style of head-dress, though the 
sun’s rays strike with less power 
than in the frying-pan of the plain 
of Billéres. Nevertheless, they will 
scorch him sufficiently to make him 
think with some regret, tempered 
by a wholesome memory of certain 
days when the British March is 
lion-like, of the keener breezes of 
the East Neuk of Fife. The whole- 
some memory, however, will give 
him pause before he takes passage 
for London in the Peregrine or 
Hirondelle from Bordeaux, or pur- 
chases a through ticket vid Paris. 
Then a friend will not do him a 
bad turn if he suggest tovyhim that 
there is such a place as Dinard, 
and within three or four miles of 
it the links named St Briac, which 
are better than any he has yet 
tried in France. The sea-coast of 
Brittany is surely a good half-way 
house for the golfer about April, 
between the ardent sun of the 
Basses Pyrénées and the east 
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winds of Great Britain. The 
course to Dinard, however, is not 
too clearly marked, unless the 
golfer be fortunate enough to hit 
on a good forecaddie in the person 
of some one who has already made 
the journey from Biarritz. The 
indicateur points to Bordeaux in- 
flexibly as the first stage. After 
that there is a puzzling choice 
between going by way of Paris, 
by way of Tours, or by way of 
Nantes. Other things being equal, 
and Paris possessing no pressing 
attractions, the last line — vid 
Nantes—is certainly the best. It 
is also the cheapest. It is a safe 
rule to travel with in France, that 
you save money whenever you 
avoid Paris. 

A second safe rule is to avoid, 
if possible, night travelling on any 
except the great arterial lines of 
France. Bordeaux to Nantes 
scarcely falls within this category, 
though the train-service is good, 
and the golfer will do wisely to 
accomplish the journey by day- 
light. With this view he will 
spend a night at Bordeaux, where 
an excellent opera-house will: per- 
haps have attractions for him. We 
may indicate to the golfer that he 
will find an excellent restaurant 
attached to the Hétel de Bayonne ; 
but as for his lodging we are at a 
loss to give him counsel, for a 
hotel which will meet his British 
requirements is hard to come by. 
However it is but for a night, and 
that a short one, for he must be in 
the train by 8.25 the next morning, 
to get through, with any comfort, 
to Nantes. This hour means an 
earlier start than would appear, 
for the French railway companies 
have a masterly way of setting 
down their station where it best 
suits the main purposes of the line, 
without any very studious regard 
for landing the traveller conveni- 
ently near his hotel. Thus, at 











Biarritz he will have driven more 
than two miles to the station, and 
again the same fate will overtake 
him at Bordeaux, with the aggra- 
vation of cobble-stoned streets to 
drive over. Nantes is but little 
better. Here he will arrive a few 
minutes after five, after a journey 
through a stale and uninteresting 
country, gradually exchanging the 
land of the vineyard for the land 
of the apple-orchard. At Nantes, 
the Hotel de France is good. They 
understand the arts of cooking, of 
comfort, and of charging. There 
are those who prefer the Hotel des 
Voyageurs, where the last art is 
not practised in so great perfec- 
tion, though still they are adepts 
at the minor ones. Certainly the 
rattle of the carriages, which seems 
almost night long, on the cobbles 
of the great square at Nantes be- 
fore the Hotel de France, is a 
trial to the wearied nerves of the 
traveller. 

The next morning the start, 
sufficiently early still, is not so in- 
tolerable as from Bordeaux. The 
9.20 train, going by way of Redon, 
will bring the golfer to Dinard in 
the course of the day—late for 
dinner certainly ; too late for din- 
ner probably, but the exact hour de- 
pends on the varying arrangements 
of the local train-services. There 
is a merit, which the golfer will 
now begin to recognise, if he did 
not so before, in these trains of 
France: they are not rapid, but 
they arrive with a wonderful exact- 
ness. The great locomotives re- 
semble the “ mills of God,” in the 
slowness and the exceeding sure- 
ness of their grinding. The dis- 
tance from Nantes to Dinard is 
roughly about half that between 
Nantes and Bordeaux, yet the 
journey, as will be seen, takes 
longer. In truth, on this, the last 
day of his pilgrimage, the golfer 
will spend as much time out of 
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the train as in it. At Redon he 
will have an hour or so in which 
to breakfast. At Rennes he will 
have yet longer, and may inspect 
the big town, and see multitudes 
of soldiery. At Dol he will spend 
an unprofitable half-hour; and at 
Dinan, where, probably, he will 
dine, he may be interested in see- 
ing the quaint nooks of what is 
perhaps the most typical and pic- 
turesque town of old Brittany. 

The links on which the men of 
Dinard play golf are not precisely 
at Dinard. They are nearer the 
town of St Briac, and are more 
strictly, though still not exactly, 
known as the St Briac links. In 
point of fact they are between 
St Briac and St Lunaire. If, in 
Dinard, you ask a cab-driver how 
far it is to le golf, he will tell you 
“eight kilometres.” This, after 
deduction for cab-driver’s measure- 
ment and conversion into English, 
means about four miles. In the 
season your cab-driver will charge 
you some six francs for taking you 
there and back, by which is meant 
that he will not do it for less: if 
you were to pay him on the scale 
of his first demand, without mar- 
chander-ing with him, you would 
not do the journey without the 
expense of gold. In winter he 
will take you there and back for 
three francs. Even this moderate 
expense is unnecessary thrice in 
the week, for a diligence runs on 
alternate week-days, starting soon 
after one. Thus it will be seen 
that the ordinary golfer of Dinard 
is a one-round man: it is possible, 
however, to stir him up to a better 
sense of his duty in grasping golf- 
ing opportunity. 

The golfer need not stay in 
Dinard. There is a hotel almost 
at the first tee—within a quarter 
iron-shot of the golf club- house. 
Commonly it is closed in winter, 
but, for a party of golfers, no 
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doubt they would open it for a 
month. Or again there is a better 
hotel nearer St Lunaire, about a 
mile—a short mile—from the club- 
house. This latter hotel is ab- 
solutely on the ladies’ links, so the 
members of the golfer’s family 
ought to be well satisfied, if they 
too play golf. In Dinard there 
are more varied delights—a nice 
social club, very good gravelled 
lawn-tennis courts, a certain so- 
ciety, and shops. There is boating, 
too, in the mouth of the river. 
But it is possible to boat at St 
Lunaire; and, after all, a small 
party, sufficient unto itself forits so- 
ciety, might find in the unrestraint 
of the out-of-town hotels charms 
which would more than compensate 
for the dear delights of Dinard. 
The golfer would find himself in- 
stalled among the sand-hills, with 
golf links all around him, with an 
unimpeded view of a bluer than 
British sea and a bolder than 
British coast, with just a stretch 
of dunes for his children to run 
over before they come to the 
pleasant sea-sands— dunes inade- 
quately clad with the bent - grass 
out of which the skylarks will 
arise, and wind their way up to 
heaven to sing a song of thankful- 
ness for Brittany. It is not with- 
out purpose that we call these 
sand-hills inadequately clad with 
the bent-grass. In a heavy gale 
of late 1893, the sand was torn 
off them and strewed in a thick 
bunkery mattress over all the 
ladies’ links, Previously, these 
ladies’ links had been the best of 
all such places reserved for ladies 
which the writer has seen. Since 
the storm, parts of them are ruined, 
temporarily—and it is difficult to 
say what chance there is of their 
recovery. The remainder, which 
was protected by sand-hills clad 
with a closer garment, has escaped, 
and is as good as ever. 
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If the golfer stay in Dinard his 
first drive to the links will charm 
him by the views it unfolds to him 
of the sea, studded with the many 
islets which make this coast so 
hard of navigation. Stretching to 
Cape Frehel he will see all the arc 
of the beautiful bay with its in- 
finite indentations. His golfing 
soul will receive the peculiar in- 
spiration, which Pau and Biarritz 
alike had failed to give, of ap- 
proaching his golfing business 
over land which is real links, real 
sand-hills, real bunkers. Quite un- 
expectedly he will find himself 
beside the club-house, for it lies 
cunningly sheltered from the east 
by a rising bank of ground, and 
all the way from Dinard the east 
wind has been at the golfer’s 
back. 

He will find the accommodation 
of the club-house ample, if not 
luxurious ; for though no luncheon 
can be obtained without previous 
orders, he may make up for this at 
the hotel close by—if it be open. 
He can always get tea, however, 
after the afternoon round; and 
for the most part he will fall in 
with the native manner, and con- 
tent himself with one after-d&edner 
round. A balcony outside the 
first-floor club-room is a good look- 
out place whence he can watch 
the incoming couples and the trials 
and sorrows of most of the round. 

And, let it be said at once, this 
course on which he looks out is 
something altogether different from 
Pau or Biarritz. It has claims to 
be considered a first-class links. 
It ts links—really sandy ground, 
too sandy since the storm of last 
year, which has visited parts of it 
with only a little less severity than 
that with which it visited the 
ladies’, Moreover, the rain has 
beaten upon it and the wind 
blown upon it until between 
them they have worked little 
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holes in the putting-greens, which 
now look small-pocked. But the 
spring growth is putting all this, 
which is a winter vexation, to 
rights again; and, winter or sum- 
mer, there is not a hole on the 
course which is without its in- 
terest. The worst holé is the 
last, as happens curiously often 
on golf links, yet its faults are all 
negative—it is too featureless. At 
present the links are too short. 
They might be much bettered in 
the laying out. It may be said 
that there is no good attempting 
to lay out a first-class course when 
so few of the golfers are even 
third class; but, on the other 
hand, one cannot expect to attract 
a better kind of golfer unless the 
course be laid out for the best. 
In the long-run it never pays to 
cater for incapacity—it is no real 
kindness even to the incapable. 

Nevertheless, taken as they are, 
the links are good—the best in 
France, so far as France as a land 
of golf is yet exploited. They have 
characteristics, too, which suggest 
the golf links of the North. Often 
there is a keenness in the air which 
may inspire the golfer by its like- 
ness to that which has grown only 
too familiar to him on links of the 
British east coast ; the sea of the 
Channel looks as if it belonged to 
the piece of water which beats on 
the shores by Bembridge and Hay- 
ling Island; all appearances con- 
spire to remind him that he is 
drawing nearer home. 

The links are divided into two 
parts by the rib of ground which 
shelters the club-house. It is not 
until the sixth hole that one comes 
in front of the club-house, and com- 
mences to play over the expanse 
stretching westward from it. Of 
this earlier part, the second hole 
and the fifth are so good that it 
is difficult to name better holes 
on any links. Indeed, it is easier 
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and briefer to name the holes 
which are inferior: thus, the first 
is of little interest, beyond the 
chance of hitting a Frenchman or 
his wife, if the drive be far enough 
across the rib to reach the road. 
The third hole is rather flat and 
unprofitable, and we have already 
given scant praise to the last. Of 
the rest, no one can be called any- 
thing but good, and some, notably 
the eleventh, are excellent. One 
selects the eleventh for special 
praise by reason of its length, for 
it needs a drive and a good long 
cleek-shot to reach it. This is 
about the greatest length of any 
hole on the course. Most of them, 
in all other respects admirable, 
err on the side of being too short 
—err in being of that worst of 
lengths, a drive and iron. Both 
drive and iron-shot, however, are 
full of interest, the sand-bunkers 
lying in wait for topped tee-shots, 
and the holes being well guarded 
by hazards of bunker or whin. 
The twelfth, again, is a very good 
hole. It is perched out on a cor- 
ner abutting the sea. A very long 
tee-shot will reach it; but he who 
would attempt it in one carries 
his fate in his hands, for if he fail 
to hit a very good ball, he will be 
lost among the rocks of the shore. 
The safer way is to the left, in- 
land. It is a path of roses in the 
season, for the little white low- 
growing blossoms cluster in the 
sandy soil; but a bed of roses is 
too soft lying for the golfer’s com- 
fort. Excellent, again, is the four- 
teenth hole, and yet more so the 
sixteenth, both of which require 
a very justly played second to find 
the green. The seventeenth is one 
of the shortest short holes, and 
one of the best on any green, 
perched up at a quarter iron-shot 
distance, with a steep sandy face 
on the near side, so that you must 
be up ; the putting green itself at a 
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gentle slope up away from you, 
and rather heavy with sand, so 
that if you play a well-lofted or 
well-cut stroke you can stop the 
ball close to the hole, though it 
be only two yards beyond the 
face of broken sand. It is a very 
cleverly planted little hole. 

There are too many “blind” 
approaches. This, however, could 
perhaps not be avoided in view of 
the undulating nature of the whole 
ground—and, after all, it is only 
the stranger whose ignorance is 
thus handicapped. The course is 
rather too short, rather too sandy, 
and the putting-greens rather in 
need of more attention than the 
club is able to give them; but, 
taken for all in all, they are the 
best links in France, and from the 
whole number of links in Great 
Britain it is doubtful if one could 
name a dozen to be placed on a 
list of merit before them. More- 
over, there are many links in Great 
Britain which are less accessible 
from its metropolis, for St Malo 
is within eleven hours of South- 
ampton, and St Malo is divided 
from Dinard only by an estuary, 
across which the ferry-boats run 
half-hourly. 

Should “staleness ” overtake the 
golfer, he may spend an interesting 
day or two in a visit to Mont St 
Michel, which is a place unlike 
almost any other. He will find 
the Breton caddie as quick and 
pleasant as the specimens which 
are grown in the country of the 
Bearnais or the Basques; and he 
may read, if he be a pious English- 
man, sad omens of the times in the 
fact that Freemantle, the club pro- 
fessional, has abandoned his orig- 
inal calling as professor of cricket 
to turn professor of golf, which he 
practises, as well as professes, with 
a success that is altogether praise- 
worthy. 

Without going into historical 
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details, it may be sufficient to say 
that there are, in the neighbour- 
hood of the French coast, certain 
islands named the ‘Channel Is- 
lands,” belonging to England, and 
of which the most considerable 
is Jersey—Jersey, where the pears 
and the cabbage-stalk walking- 
sticks come from. Jersey is a 
very good halting-place on the 
way from Dinard to England. 
The crossing from Jersey to Eng- 
land is commonly very much 
dreaded ; indeed, we have heard 
a sailor say that he had been all 
round the world and had never 
been sea-sick except when cross- 
ing from Southampton to Jersey. 
Nevertheless, it is quite possible 
to be seasick on this passage 
without having been all round 
the world, and again it is quite 
possible to make the passage on a 
sea as smooth as a pond. He that 
ventures abroad must take his 
chance, and at all events one has 
a better chance in breaking up 
the crossing into little bits than 
in taking it all on one voyage. 
As the golfer, having embarked 
at St Malo, gets clear out into 
the open sea, it may happen that 
a stranger will refer to his golf- 
clubs as an excuse for addressing 
him with the information that if 
he will cast his eye eastward along 
the coast, beyond the cluster of 
houses which forms the watering- 
place of Paramé, he will see a 
stretch of ground which are the 
Paramé golf links. The stranger 
will express surprise that a golfer 
should be leaving Dinard without 
paying them a visit. The golfer 
will reply that he had indeed 
heard of them—had heard that in 
order to achieve such a visit it 
would be necessary for him to 
take a train from St Servan, and, 
after reaching Paramé, to drive 
yet four miles farther, in any con- 
veyance that he might find, and 
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that the conclusive piece of infor- 
mation given to him was to the 
effect that the Paramé links were 
not a sufficient reward for so much 
trouble. To this the stranger will 
reply, that these observations are 
due to the jealousy which the peo- 
ple of Dinard feel towards the 
people and attractions of St Malo 
and St Servan; that there is an 
excellent awberge at the edge of 
the Paramé links, where one can 
get a very fair déjediner ; and that 
the links, though sandy, are by 
no means such as Dinard detrac- 
tors would describe them. The 
“though sandy” is a saving con- 
cession which dispels the gently 
rising regrets of the golfer who 
had left the links of Paramé un- 
visited, and he is able to devote 
himself with a free heart to the 
task of grappling with all the 
demons of sea-sickness. These 
are in their highest spirits and 
best energy in the ever- vexed 
neighbourhood of those rocks the 
“ Minquiers ”—“ Minkies” in the 
mouth of the English tar—which, 
in days of less perfect chartography, 
were a harvest-field of death to the 
sailors of these coasts and islands. 
The French name of the western- 
most of these rocks, signifying 
“the reaper,” is full of a very 
grim meaning. By this time the 
eye of the golfer, if he be able to 
lift it, may discern the whole ex- 
tent of the southern coast-line of 
the little island, even to the neigh- 
bourhood of the golf links, which, 
it needs not to say, will be to him 
its chief attraction. 

St Helier, where the golfer will 
probably stay, is a town which has 
no less than three daily papers, so 
there can be no question of its 
prosperity. It rejoices in the ut- 
most freedom of trade, so that a 
man can smoke and drink at ex- 
traordinarily low prices; and no 
custom-house official invades the 
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sanctity of his portmanteau in a 
search for dynamite or Tauchnitz 
editions. Nevertheless, he will 
find himself again in a land where 
‘they speak his native tongue, in a 
land of English newspapers and 
cookery, and of penny stamps. In 
the town there is a good club; but 
to reach the golf links it is best to 
make use of the railway which 
runs eastward along the coast to 
Grouville. There are trains about 
once an hour, and though they 
stop at intervals so frequent as to 
remind the golfer of the “ Metro- 
politan and District,” they achieve 
the journey in twenty minutes. 
The platform of the station is but 
the distance of a short putt from 
the golf club- house, which is as 
comfortable as could be wished. 
The new-comer is beset by the 
usual horde of small banditti, each 
impressing him with their individ- 
ual merits as carriers of clubs. 
Some of them talk the two lan- 
guages, but most seem to under- 
stand English better, and will 
stare with some amazement at the 
golfer demanding, as he infallibly 
will on coming from the Continent, 
his petit fer. It will take him some 
two or three rounds to realise, after 
his late experiences of caddies of 
the sabotted and berretted kind, 
that it is possible for these British 
urchins to understand the meaning 
of the “light iron.” Recollection 
will be brought back to him by 
gentler means if he happen to fall 
upon one of the bilingual kind. 
Under either guise, however, and 
in whatever tongue they speak of 
it, these little boys of Jersey know 
something about the game. They 
understand its details and its spirit. 
In fact, the golfer will not long 
have been at Jersey before he will 
have discovered himself to be in a 
land where they have the tradi- 
tions—the “doctrine,” golficé speak- 
ing—as they have it not in any of 
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the places, save Pau, of his ear- 
lier pilgrimage. Partly, no doubt, 
this impression is conveyed by 
the sound of the English tongue, 
which seems more suited than the 
gay accents of France to the stern 
purposes of Scotland’s game; but 
partly, too, it is due to the fact 
that golf has a more serious hold 
on the inhabitant of Jersey than 
on the sojourner of Cannes, Biar- 
ritz, or Dinard. At these latter 
places it is a new thing ; it has not 
yet impressed the local devotees 
with a sense of its gravity. But 
in Jersey they have been playing 
golf for years and years, and not 
been playing it badly. Vardon, 
who has made a good show in the 
professional competitions of Eng- 
land and Scotland, lived and 
learned on the Jersey links; and 
has a brother, less known to fame, 
who is his equal. The amateur 
talent is on a far higher level than 
on any Continental golf links. 
Pau may perhaps equal it—cer- 
tainly will not surpass it—during 
its winter season; but in Jersey 
the golfer is resident and indigen- 
ous, in Pau he is only imported 
and migratory. 

In point of fact, Jersey, as a land 
of golf, has the respectability and 
conservatism which comes of age 
alone. Golf was played at Jersey 
while Westward Ho, Wimbledon, 
Blackheath, and Pau were the 
only golf-clubs in existence south 
of London; wherefore the golfer 
will not be surprised to find him- 
self in a country where the best 
traditions and manners of the 
game are reverently cherished and 
observed. He will find himself in 
a climate differing little from that 
of Dinard, for though the Jersey 
winter is mild, the spring east 
wind can nip shrewdly. In the 
twenty minutes which the train 
takes to go the very few miles to 
the course, he will have opportunity 
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for observing pear-trees in fine 
bloom, cabbages with stalks like 
barge-poles, and cows of the true 
Jersey breed, on the landward side 
of the track. Seaward he may 
see a jagged rock-field, leading out 
towards those “ Minquiers,” in 
whose neighbourhood he may have 
confided so many secret sorrows 
to the sea, and finally the coast of 
France, dim and low-lying in the 
distance. On close approach to 
the club-house, the castle of Mont 
Orgueil will come in view, like a 
Mont St Michel in miniature. 
The links, less bold, and with 
less picturesque views of bold sea- 
scape than those of Dinard, are 
nevertheless of the right sandy 
soil and of far better lies. This 
latter quality is, no doubt, largely 
due to their greater age as golf 
links; for of all known rollers, 
beaters, and levellers of the 
ground, none is so good as the 
human foot, in sufficient frequency. 
The grass grows nice and short, 
and the driver, where required, 
may be taken for the second shot. 
But this will not often be needful, 
for the course is short. Most of 
the holes are of the length of a 
drive and cleek or iron shot. 
Most of them should be done in 
four. There is no lack, however, 
of occasions for increasing this 
ideal figure, and these occasions 
often take the vexatious form of 
banks of loose sand lying up just 
before the holes—the unkindest of 
all aggravations. For one can en- 
dure a bunker: there it is, and it 
is one’s own fault if one get into 
it; but this hose sandy abomina- 
tion hardly presents itself in the 
form of a difficulty to be carried, 
so that one is almost prone to lay 
its existence to the charge of 
envious gods. One feels that in 
the intention of the green com- 
mittee it is a bank of grass; 
whereas you find yourself lying 
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on it in a niblick hole. This 
arraignment will hold against the 
course as a general whole; it is 
not altogether an easy course, 
although, or, perhaps, one should 
rather say because, its hazards are 
ill-defined. There are scrubby 
whins in places, also ill-defined, 
but these are not so troublesome 
as outlying sand. Indeed, almost 
all the sand is outlying. There is 
scarcely a real sand-bunker, in the 
clean-cut St Andrews sense, on the 
links. At the first hole there is 
no sand; you drive over patchy 
whins, and after a further struggle 
with the mashie you are there. 
The second hole is good golf; the 
first drive perfectly simple, the 
second endangered by a fort, if the 
ball be pulled, by a bunker—one 
of the best on the links—if it be 
short, and by a steep bank beyond 
the hole if it be strong. The fort 
again presents itself as a hazard 
for the tee-shot to the fourth. A 
pull into it loses the hole as fatally 
as a visit to the station-master’s 
garden at St Andrews. On the 
right lies the sea-shore, and the 
stretch of good ground between is 
mighty narrow. Moreover, from 
the corner of the fort to the beach 
runs a road, by which men have 
hauled sand and seaweed, making 
big ruts, and it needs a stout shot 
to carry it. The second shot is 
almost equally hazardous, the hole 
lying near the sea-beach, and rifle- 
butts threatening a pulled ball with 
heavy penalties. Then follow two 
holes which Rolland would reach 
with comfort. Therefore they 
should be threes. But those who 
are not Rollands are apt to press 
to reach them, and with the aid of 
a shallow bunker, just before the 
former hole, and a keen plateau 
green, are likely enough to turn 
one of the possible threes into a 
five. The seventh is the longest 
hole. It cannot be reached in two, 
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and is a very sound hole in five. 
The eighth and ninth are the nor- 
mal drive and iron-shot. The tenth 
is aggravated by a railway on the 
right hand to catch a heeled tee- 
shot, or, again, to catch the devious 
approach, for the hole is very near 
the wire fence. One could play 
from the railway with ease; but 
the wisdom of the Legislature has 
ordained that a ball wandering 
thither should be treated as lost. 
Next is a “blind” short hole. 
And here let it be said at once 
that there are too many blind shots 
on this excellent links of Jersey, 
and let it be said without prejudice 
to any objector who says that this 
is only when the tee is in a certain 
place, and so forth. That may be 
true, but one has to speak of 
courses as one finds them, and not 
as they are arranged perhaps for 
certain weeks during the year, or 
at special meeting times. After 
this, one comes to a long hole 
which sometimes is set upon a high 
place, upon which it is almost im- 
possible to persuade the ball to 
remain—too high a test of golf, in 
fact. From this elevation, or a 
neighbouring one, you drive off, 
often into the middle of a football- 
match, and begin describing the 
letter Z as you zigzag backwards 
and forwards, playing holes of a 
drive and cleek shot, or drive and 
mashie shot, until the end. 

If the spring is early, the golfer 
may find the links covered with 
wild - flowers and low - growing 
thyme, among which the bees will 
be buzzing and humming. The 
numbers of bumble-bees so struck 
some golfer that he presented the 
club with the ‘ Bumble - bee” 
medal, which is one of its per- 
manent challenge prizes. Amongst 
the thyme the lies are very toler- 
able, but scarcely first-rate, and 
the nature of the ground, just a 
little too sandy, aggravates the 
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difficulty. A good shot some- 
times misses its reward, and finds 
its resting-place in a sandy pocket 
which has no right to exist. No 
doubt it is good practice to have 
to play out of these sandy drifts, 
but a better definition of hazard 
is to be desired. Over these links 
of Grouville broods, as has been 
said, a portion of the spirit of the 
classic saint of golf ; nevertheless, 
in bigness and diversity of in- 
cident they do not compare with 
the links of Dinard, whose out- 
lines you can almost make out, 
on a clear day, when rain is com- 
ing. Neither is their beauty on 


the same grand scale. It is all 
quieter, more peaceful, more 
homely. 


After you have “done” the 
golf links, you have fairly well 
“done” the island. The other 
Channel Islands offer good sea- 
fishing ; but the coast off Jersey 
is shoal, and fish are as scarce 
at St Helier as at most seaside 
places. One cannot go on eating 
the big pears for ever, nor all 
the year round, and the joy of 
walking with a long cabbage- 
stalk for a stick is one that palls. 
But you can go in a boat, or 
walk at low tide, to the fort 
named the Hermitage, opposite 
the Grand Hotel; you may have 
a look over the Gorey castle ; you 
may even take the Great Western 
Railway and run out to visit St 
Aubin and Corbiére. And when 
you have done these things, you 
will be filled with a sense of sat- 
isfaction that they are accom- 
plished and are not to do again. 
But if the golfer be a flower- 
lover, his eyes and heart may 
have a feast of beauty and in- 
terest in the wild-flowers which 
he may find in walks or drives 
over the island, or in masses in 
the shops of the market-women. 

Amongst those who live on an 
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island you reasonably expect to 
find a certain insular prejudice, 
especially when the island of their 
habitation is so small an one as 
Jersey. Nevertheless, even among 
the conservative golfing-men of 
Jersey you may have heard it 
said, in whispers, that the Guern- 
sey links were better. It has 
happened to few, perhaps, to have 
even heard that golf was played 
in Guernsey ; but such ignorance 
is merely due to the local prejudice 
of those who live in our greater 
island. 

Apart from the golf, it is plea- 
sant to make a half-way house of 
Guernsey on the way home. Your 
boat from Jersey starts at ten 
minutes to eight, if you choose 
the Southampton route ; at twenty 
minutes past eight, if you elect to 
travel by Weymouth. Either hour 
is too early. You realise it more 
distinctly when you find yourself, 
after a hurried breakfast, on an 
unsympathetic sea, and by the 
time you have reached Guernsey— 
a run of an hour and a half—you 
are quite ready to be at the end 
of your journey. You cannot 
escape Guernsey. All the boats 
from Jersey to England call there, 
and take on board a few passengers, 
and an extraordinary number of 
baskets filled with fruit or flowers 
or vegetables for the home market. 
Will it be believed that thirty-two 
miles of glass-houses for the grow- 
ing of early tomatoes, potatoes, 
and other products were put up 
in the course of last year alone? 

As an unsupported statement it 
will not be believed: the writer is 
not prepared to vouch for it, though 
it has been given him as a sober 
fact of statistics. But so soon as 
ever the visitor finds himself out- 
side the houses of Peter’s Port, 
and on his road to the golf links, 
he will be prepared to accept any 
statement whatsoever with regard 
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to the extent of glass on the island. 
A waggonette conveys the golfer, 
at fixed and extraordinarily low 
charges, to the scene of his joys 
and sorrows, some three miles from 
the town; and after a mile or so 
has been traversed, he will find 
himself driving on a road which 
might easily be thought to have 
the sea close on either side of it, 
so continuous is the glint of the 
sun off the perpetual glass-houses, 
At the present rate of progress it 
may readily be computed how soon 
the island will be converted into 
one immense Crystal Palace, and 
shortly before that era there will 
be a very heavy premium on 
straight driving. On reaching the 
club-house, which supplies all that 
the simple soul of the golfer should 
require, you will be surrounded by 
a troop of caddies clamouring a 
chorus, in which shrill voices of 
little girls will bear a part. It is 
a discovery, on the part of the 
Guernsey golfer, that the girl- 
caddie gives more attention to 
your needs, more sympathy to 
your misfortunes, than that most 
savage of all wild animals, as Plato 
calls him, the boy. It is a sig- 
nificant fact, which should not 
be overlooked by advocates . of 
women’s rights. If a small girl is 
competent to be a golf-caddie, of 
what may not the grown woman 
be capable ? 

These caddies, the male and the 
female alike, speak of preference 
a language of which you may say 
with equal truth that it is French 
or English ; for neither French- 
man nor Englishman can under- 
stand it. They can understand 
your English, however, and can 
answer you in a form of that 
language which is within the com- 
prehension of the simple. The 
first use which they will make of 
this means of communication is to 
tell you that you have to walk 
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nearly half a mile to the first tee. 
This is the more annoying, because 
the walk is over ground which is 
clad in whins, looking as if they 
were providentially put there for 
the trial of the golfer’s soul. But 
the commoner is of a stiff-necked 
generation, whether he be called 
potwalloper, or squatter, or ‘ par- 
ishioner,” which is his title in 
Guernsey—a title which gives him 
an interest in those whins, and the 
right of pasturing his cattle. With 
the true instinct of the commoner, 
he puts as much value on the whin- 
bushes as if they bore Jersey pears. 
And the second use which the 
caddie will make of his power of 
communicating with his master, 
will be to tell him that he is not 
allowed to play his ball out of the 
whins into which he has topped it 
off the first tee. This is fiendishly 
exasperating, but the rule has to 
be observed—lose one and drop 
behind. Then you drive into the 
big high- perched bunker before 
the hole, and have doubts of your 
enjoyment of the Guernsey links. 
The doubts soon vanish, When 
you have given up the hole, and 
are at peace again, you find your- 
self looking out over a most glori- 
ous seascape, which extends to 
three-quarters of your horizon. 
The cliffs are bold and rugged, 
and rocks in the sea relieve its 
blue, and break it into foam. The 
golf-course sweeps down from you, 
and then away up on your right 
hand, in a fine natural curve of 
beauty. The highest bends are 
crowned by great outcropping 
boulders of grey rocks as big as 
a church; smaller slabs jut from 
the tops of lower hills, here and 
there forming a natural imitation 
of Stonehenge, but they are so 
grouped together that straight 
driving will avoid them. Your 
hazards are varied by whins, with 
the blighting rule attaching to 
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them; by sand-bunkers; by the 
sea and its beach, on the north; 
by a huge walled enclosure on the 
highest ground of all, an enclosure 
enclosing emptiness. It is said 
that it was the encampment of 
the Russian troops, our allies who 
came to govern Guernsey for us 
in 1815, when all the British 
troops that we could spare—and 
a few more perhaps—were busy 
trying to catch “the little cor- 
poral.” Since then we have 
changed friends, have stood shoul- 
der to shoulder with France, and 
our front towards Sebastopol. 
From that, again, it is something 
of a jump to the recent demon- 
stration at Toulon; yet the wall 
still stands, square and huge and 
grey, on the height of the bare 
links, like a Russian column on 
the steppes. All which historical 
facts and reflections are of less 
importance to the golfer than that 
if his ball go into the enclosure it 
has to be considered as lost. 

This, again, is an exasperation ; 
but before the wall is reached, 
and afterwards, the character of 
the golf offers charming compen- 
sations. The lies are perfect: St 
Andrews cannot furnish anything 
to compare with them. The holes 
are full of interest, and each has 
its individual interest. There is 
no tautology, and there is but 
one cross. The putting-greens are 
natural, and excellent. There are 
many “blind” holes which will 
bother the visitor, but they are of 
no account to the habituéd, who 
could find his way round in the 
dark, For in Guernsey the habitud 
is avery ardent golfer, though golf is 
a very late invention in the island. 
The ardour is not confined to a 
sex, for the ladies play at large 
over the long links. As in the 
neighbouring Jersey, there is no 
ladies’ links; but whereas at 
Jersey ladies only play golf under 
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sufferance, and pain of being passed 
at every putting. green, at Guernsey 
they golf on terms of something 
like equality. They have tea in 
the drawing-room of the club. In- 
structed by their discovery of the 
capacity of the feminine intellect 
for golf-caddying, the Guernsey- 
men have given the lady golfer a 
recognised position. 

The visitor, if he admit the as- 
sumption that the male golfer is 
the nobler animal, will see reason 
in the difference of treatment of 
ladies in the two islands respec- 
tively. The Jersey links are often 
athrong with golfers, and the 
course crosses frequently. In 
Guernsey golfers are few, com- 
paratively, and there is room and 
to spare for every one. 

Of course, to a golfer who is play- 
ing badly the scene of his sorrow 
cannot be a pleasant one; but it 
is inconceivable that to any other 
than him the links of Guernsey 
can give anything but the purest 
joy. They are so bold and breezy. 
The great rock - masses springing 
straight out of the green hill-crests 
are wonderfully charming in effect. 
They are just the sort of rocks which 
we see in the Biblical pictures illus- 
trating the phrase, “the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land ;” 
or again such as we see in illus- 
strated books of African travel, so 
that our fancy involuntarily looks 
for a lion waiting on the top of 
them for his prey to pass below. 
But there are no lions in Guernsey ; 
were it not so, golfers would be 
even fewer. 

If the golfing pilgrim be not 
delighted with the links of Guern- 
sey, he must be very hard to please. 
True, the drive out, whether all 
the way by waggonette, or by a 
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complex connection of waggonette 
and electric tram, is troublesome ; 
but what worthy golf links is not 
intolerably hard of access? The 
electric car itself may be a novelty. 
There is but one other which we 
know in connection with a golf 
links — at Portrush, namely ; 
and it only connects with the 
Giant’s Causeway. The wire of 
the Portrush cars runs close to the 
ground, and the incautious golfer 
may receive a shock. At Guern- 
sey the wire is overhead; there 
are no such risks. 

These Channel Islands extend 
to the migratory golfer the right 
hand of most liberal hospitality. 
There is a pleasant social club at 
Peter’s Port, of which he may be 
made a temporary member. The 


‘sea-fishing is excellent ; the views, 


the flowers, and the vegetables are 
lovely ; alcohol and tobacco are very 
cheap: what can the golfer lack to 
make him happy? If he need a 
change, he may even try golf in 
Alderney, where there is a soldiers’ 
links, which abound in incident. 

Beyond this, on the road to 
England, are no more links, for 
as yet they play no golf on the 
Casquettes. Four hours in the 
steamer will bring the golfer with- 
in the Needles, with a store of 
sunny golfing reminiscences which 
will fill with envy the souls of 
those who have golfed through 
the British winter. He will have 
served as one item the more to 
convince the foreigner of the 
inveterate lunacy of the Anglo- 
Saxon race; but he will have 
spent months of a perpetual 
spring at his favourite pastime, 
and learned how to ask for the 
“light iron” in French. 

Horace G. Hutcuinson. 
























Farewell to Ben Vrackie. 


FAREWELL TO BEN VRACKIE. 


Next to Lochnagar, immortalised by Lord Byron’s juvenile Muse, and 
Ben Muic-dhui, with the other heights that separate Strath Spey from 
Deeside in the region of Braemar, there is perhaps no Highland Ben, 
not even lofty Nevis, whose name is more familiar to the northern 
tourist than Ben Vrackie. Standing as it does in the central county 
of picturesque Scotland, and looking loftily upward with a distinct 
peak that cannot be ignored, it strikes the eye of every traveller who 
moves from the fair town of Perth to the breezy heights of Kingussie, 
through the gay village of Pitlochrie, along the sounding bank of the 
Tummel and the Garry, familiar to the ear of every lover of Scottish 
song. Though not, like the heights that overhang Stirling, looking down 
on the fields where Scotland so manfully asserted its political indepen- 
dence, it stands historically connected with Bruce in the farmhouse of 
Killie Brochan, which the tourist passes on his course westward by 
Bonskeid to the Queen’s View at Loch Tummel. Our royal hero in 
his course westward, after the Battle of Methven in 1306, is said to 
have rested here, and in the wood on the brae-side—Coille (Gaelic 
for wood)—got his hunger satisfied by a plate of brochan—Gaelic, Irish 
and Scotch, for pottage. As for the name of the mountain itself, the 
word Breac in Gaelic signifies brindled or spotted, and the name of the 
mountain expresses the alternate stripes of white and black which the 
structure of the rocky Ben presents in the time of snow. The snow 
can lie continuously only on a more smooth and unbroken surface. 
The Latin term Braccata, with which the Romans designated the 
northern parts of Italy peopled by a Celtic race, seems to contain the 
same root—naturally enough from the striped or tartan garments worn 
by the inhabitants. 


Fare thee well! thou proud Ben Vrackie, 
Shooting high, and ranging far ; 

With the strong breeze sweeping round thee 
From the Bens that bound Braemar. 

Though my frail old foot may never 
Climb thy rocky steep again, 

Three brave summers I have known thee, 
Known and loved thee not in vain! 


Not with vacant gaze unfruitful, 
Stout old Ben, I part from thee ; 
But with thoughts of lofty kinship 
Which thy vision stirred in me,— 
Thoughts of great men: songful David, 
Cesar strong, and Plato wise ; 
Sword of Bruce, and spear of Wallace,— 
Proud thoughts cousined with the skies. 















Farewell to Ben Vrackie. 


Praised be God! no race of crouching 
Slaves is bred on Highland hills, 
"Neath the sweep of snow-capped mountains, 
Gusty glens, and tumbling rills. 

Not a race of fondled children, 
Basking ‘neath a Southern sun, 
Sleeping half the day, and thankful 
When their span of work is done ; 










But a race of men strong-hearted,— 
Deedful, daring, fearless men, 

Finding dear delight in wrestling 
With the storms that shake the Ben,— 

Men for every chance well bucklered, 
That man may meet beneath the sky ; 

And for every prize the noblest 

Bravely sworn to do or die! 

























Such were they who made proud Edward 
Pay presumption’s lawful meed, 

When he marched with bristling legions 
To enslave the Scottish Tweed. 

Many wives and many mothers 
Then his folly taught to mourn, 

When, like dust, his thousands fled 
From kilted Scots at Bannockburn. 





Such were they who, when the Stuart 
Yoked our conscience to his own, 

Rose, and with loud voice denounced him 
Traitor to his Scottish throne ; 

Rose, and, to make sure our sacred 
Right to read the book of God, 

At Drumclog and Airs Moss freely 
Dewed with martyrs’ blood the sod. 


Fare thee well! thou proud Ben Vrackie, 
Thou, and all that share thy lot,— 
Foaming Tummel, rustling Garry, 
Tom na Monaghan’s kindly cot.! 
Fare thee well! and when I travel, 
Rambling near, or wandering far, 
May thy lofty peak go with me 
Surely as a guiding star! 


J. S. BLAckIE. 


1 A cottage on a fom or knoll, on the extreme west of Pitlochrie, where a road 
on the right hand passes up to Ardvrackie. This cottage and the adjacent lofty 
mansion belong to Miss Molyneux, a lady well known in the neighbourhood 
for her wealth of female graces and kindly hospitality. 




















In December 1892, a few days 
after the Presidential election in 
the United States had resulted in 
the victory of the Democrats, we 
were enabled to present to our 
readers a history of American 
tariff policy and legislation, an 
account of the election contest 
that had just closed, and an out- 
line of the changes likely to be 
effected by the incoming adminis- 
tration.! We pointed out that the 
performance of the Democratic 
party would not come up to the 
expectations raised by the circus 
bills; that no one need expect 
even the appearance of a free- 
trade tariff; that no sudden 
changes would be made; that the 
Democratic party was too shrewd 
to withdraw suddenly the props 
from industries that had been 
created by the Republican system ; 
that a panic would be the result 
if this were done; that time would 
be given for the withdrawal of 
capital from the industries likely 
to be effected by change; that a 
considerable reduction of duties 
would in the end be made on 
goods not competing with Ameri- 
can manufactures; and that fur- 
ther reductions would be made 
on articles supposed to be over- 
protected, and on articles entering 
largely into consumption by the 
poor. 

We resume the discussion of an 
always interesting subject for the 
purpose of showing that this fore- 
cast has in the main been fulfilled ; 
of placing once more before the 
public the circumstances surround- 
ing the new legislation; and of 
giving a general view of the 
* Wilson Bill ”—as the new Tariff 
Act is called—and its bearing on 
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THE NEW AMERICAN TARIFF. 


The readers 
of the former article will see that, 
as nearly two years have elapsed 
since the Presidential election, our 
forecast of prudential slowness of 
movement has been sufficiently 


external commerce. 


exact. Of course the elections did 
not in America place power in the 
hands of a new administration at 
once. Months had to elapse be- 
fore the new President was inau- 
gurated. Other months had to 
elapse before Congress could be 
called. In the meantime the ac- 
tivities of the country were para- 
lysed by the mandate which had 
been menacingly issued by the 
people for wholesale changes in 
policy. Operations extending over 
any but the briefest time were not 
entered upon. The menaced man- 
ufacturers ceased to be active. 
Workmen began to be discharged. 
Contracts ceased in many instances 
to be filled. Strong banks began 
to pursue conservative lines on 
loaning, and weak banks suc- 
cumbed. The weakness of the 
silver legislation revealed itself in 
a universal want of confidence in 
the silver currency. Those who 
had national currency in paper 
would not part with it. Wages 
could not in many cases be paid by 
some of the richest corporations in 
America, Not alone the internal 
circumstances of the country con- 
tributed to this result. The vin- 
dictive policy of the M‘Kinley Bill, 
which had threatened in turn the 
domestic and colonial commerce 
of every nation in Europe, pro- 
voked its natural results. The 
Foreign Creditor, acting with the 
reientless force of a natural law,— 
as capital always acts in inter- 
national relations,—returned upon 





1 «The Presidential Elections in America,” Blackwood’s Magazine, Dec. 1892. 
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the hands of the United States the 
gold-bearing securities in which 
perfect confidence could no longer 
be placed ; and the gold-borrowing 
nation was forced to recognise the 
fact that it could not with impuni- 
ty become a pirate to its creditors. 
A winter followed of such distress 
that the pangs of its poverty pene- 
trated the remotest recesses of the 
country, and awakened in many 
serious minds the terrors foretold 
in Scripture of a great tribulation. 
Finally Congress met ; the Wilson 
Bill was prepared and presented ; 
it was discussed at length with 
much bitterness and some scenes of 
disturbance; and has at length, 
after several revisions, been brought 
forth a complete legislative meas- 
ure. 

Two points may be noticed be- 
fore we proceed to deal directly 
with the effects of the bill. 

The first point is political, and 
regards the United States itself. 
Those who in this country have 
been snared by the cant of catch- 
ing phrases concerning “ Federal ” 
government, may look with alarm, 
if not with positive terror, to this 
example of a Government in which 
the Popular Will, though over- 
whelmingly expressed, is yet made 
powerless for many months (in 
this case for two years) by the 
rigidity of a written constitution. 
Twice in our own recent political 
history, in 1874 and in 1880, such 
Sweeping popular votes had the 
effect of placing power almost im- 
mediately in the hands of the men 
in whom the country had expressed 
confidence. But in the United 
States such expression was vain. 

The second point is commercial, 
and affects all the world, the 
United States included. It will 
be seen that the uncertainty which 
has prevailed regarding the tariff 
has affected not merely the manu- 
factures, the imports and exports 
of the United States, but also the 


manufactures and imports and ex- 
ports of other nations as well, 
And this disturbance has been pro- 
longed for so long a period that 
though the Wilson Bill is now a 
legislative measure, we are asked 
by those who are opposed to it in 
America to bear witness to the 
fact that State elections already 
show a reaction against the Demo- 
crats, and that the new tariff will 
not outlast its framers and their 
four years of power. In effect 
this means that the financial and 
commercial world is to be treated 
to four years more of experiment 
after 1896, with the assurance 
that the reactionists will return 
bringing seven other M‘Kinleys 
with them. If the powers of com- 
bination in Europe are exhausted, 
and the kings of capital have lost 
their genius for finance, may we 
not venture to express a hope that 
there may be found in the widest- 
extended empire the world has 
ever seen some resource in a union, 
if not of hands and hearts, at least 
of policy and purses, against this 
systematic revolt on the part of 
America against the commerce of 
the world ? 

The Wilson Bill was committed 
to the committee of the whole 
House of Representatives, from 
the Committee of Ways and Means, 
by Mr Wilson of Virginia, on De- 
cember 19, 1893. It was alleged 
in the Committee’s report that the 
American people had decided that 
the existing tariff was wrong in 
principle and unjust in operation. 
The power of taxation had no law- 
ful or constitutional exercise except 
for providing revenue for the sup- 
port of Government: this proposi- 
tion, it may be observed, was in 
contradiction of two of the best- 
known decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court in support 
of a protection tariff. 

“So many private interests,” says 
this very remarkable report, “ have 
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been taken into partnership with the 
Government, so many private enter- 
prises now share in the rich prerog- 
ative of taxing seventy millions of 
people, that any attempt to dissolve 
this illegal union is necessarily en- 
countered by an opposition that rallies 
behind it the intolerance of monopoly, 
the power of concentrated wealth, the 
inertia of fixed habits, and the honest 
errors of a generation of false teach- 
ing.” 


This, indeed, was “comfortable 
doctrine,” but the “ Glory, Halle- 
lujahs/” of a pious Democracy had 
hardly been uttered when the fol- 
lowing sentences burst on their 
startled ears :— 


“The bill on which the Committee 
has expended much patient and anx- 
ious labour is not offered as a complete 
response to the mandate of the Ameri- 
can people. It no more professes to 
be purged of all protection than to be 
free of all error in its complex and 
manifold details, However we may 
deny the existence of any legislative 
pledge or the right of any Congress to 
make such pledge for the continuance 
of duties that carry with them more or 
less acknowledged protection, we are 
forced to consider that great interests 
do exist, whose existence and pros- 
perity it is no part of our reform either 
to imperil or to curtail.” 


If the long delay in bringing in a 
measure justified our forecast as to 
time, this language fully justifies 
our forecast as to the smallness of 
the “free trade” revival that was 
to follow. That the Wilson Bill 
should be denounced by the most 
vigorous of the Democratic daily 
papers as a fraud on the public, 
which had issued its “mandate ” 
in November 1892, was not very 
remarkable. In the Democratic 
“platform” of 1892 we may read 
as follows: ‘We denounce Re- 
publican protection as a fraud, a 
robbery of the great majority of 
the American people for the bene- 
fit of the few. . . . We denounce 
the M‘Kinley tariff as the cul- 
minating atrocity of class legisla- 
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tion.” And when this declaration 
of 1892 is followed in 1894 by this 
other declaration in the report on 
the Wilson Bill—‘ But in dealing 
with the tariff, as with every other 
long-standing abuse that has inter- 
woven itself with our social or 
industrial system, the legislator 
must always remember that, in 
the beginning, temperate reform 
is safest, having in itself the ‘ prin- 
ciple of growth’”—it is obvious 
that a sense of humour is required 
to appreciate the situation! The 
great American joke is never 
played out. 

The gentlemen of the minority 
on the Committee put forth, of 
course, the legend on the other 
side of the shield. They pointed 
out that this new tariff would 
deprive the country at once of 
$74,000,000 of revenue at a time 
when the latest figures available 
proved that the revenue was only 
$2,000,000 above the expenditures. 
This was indeed a point to which 
the majority had addressed them- 
selves, as they had stated that 
they looked to the increase of com- 
merce to make up the loss of rev- 
enue, and also that they intended 
to bring in measures of internal 
revenue taxation—an income-tax 
among other things—to recoup the 
treasury. The Republicans also 
pointed out that “‘the larger part 
of the burden of taxation is trans- 
ferred from foreigners and borne 
by our own citizens ”—this being 
an old and favourite theory of the 
Republican party. Naturally, the 
Republicans also pointed out that 
the Democratic bill falsified the 
Democratic pledges, and was a dis- 
tinct abandonment of the ‘ man- 
date of the people.” That the Re- 
publicans should take advantage of 
the obvious failure of the Demo- 
crats to fulfil their election pledges 
was only natural. But the plea 
did not carry much weight in the 
House, though it will have its 
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effect on the next elections. To 
catch the Republicans bathing, 
and to steal their clothes, is not 
a policy which can be permanently 
successful. 

The political aspect of the bill 
having been thus presented, in a 
manner, we trust, sufficiently clear, 
the purely business character of it 
may be indicated in a general way. 
The bill has been “reported” at 
various stages, as it came from the 
House Committee, as it emerged 
from the House of Representatives, 
as it was reported from the Senate 
Committee, as it was placed before 
a joint committee, and as it has 
been finally passed. Each stage 
witnessed a change in its features. 
A few examples will suffice. Thus, 
the Wilson Bill, by means of the 
majority report of the House Com- 
mittee, recommended the freedom 
of iron and coal as the basis of 
modern industry. The Republican 
minority protested that this con- 
cession was given to manufacturers 
at the cost of the mines and the 
railways. The item of iron and its 
manufactures finally appeared in 
the bill as passed in the House of 
Representatives, at from 10 to 35 
per cent ad valorem, instead of the 
specific duty of so much per pound, 
as under the M‘Kinley Bill of 1890 
and the tariff of 1883. It emerges 
finally subject to a mixed specific 
and ad valorem schedule, the ad 
valorem duties showing in some 
cases an increase to 45 per cent, 
though there is still a general re- 
duction of the specific duties on 
articles of common use, as com- 
pared with the M‘Kinley Bill. 

Wool was also put on the free 
list in the original bill, the old 
duty not having been, in the 
opinion of the Democratic major- 
ity, beneficial in its operation, and 
a revival of woollen industry being 
expected under a régime of free 
wool. The Advocatus Diaboli of 


the Republican minority, however, 
contended that as experience had 
shown that the woollen manufac- 
turers of the United States needed 
30 to 40 per cent to protect them 
during many years, they would 
necessarily collapse when the duty 
was removed. The item came into 
the original bill at from 15 to 40 
per cent ad valorem, instead of 
the high, mixed, specific, and ad 
valorem duty under the Act of 
1890. The classification and con- 
ditions of import were also changed, 
and the reduction of the duty was 
spread over a period of years, end- 
ing in 1900—reminding us of the 
Irishman’s way of cutting off his 
dog’s tail a little at a time ‘to 
make it aisy for the baste!” The 
item finally emerges on the free 
list, and the authorities have de- 
cided that wool will not have to 
be re-exported and re-entered in 
order to obtain the benefit of the 
new duty. The Canadian border 
would have been made use of, by 
arrangement, in such a case, as is 
sometimes done in the case of 
liquors that have remained too 
long in bond, on which duty 
would have to be paid at once 
if the goods were not re-entered. 

Books still remain at 25 per 
cent ad valorem under the be- 
neficent influence of the printers’ 
unions, who had power also to 
prevent copyright, except on the 
condition of printing in the United 
States ; and the rule which allowed 
books in foreign languages to come 
in free, while English books were 
taxed, has been invidiously re- 
tained. Sugar has been made 
more free by the abolition of the 
domestic bounty given by the 
M‘Kinley Bill; but it is not quite 
easy to say how an ad valorem 
duty (with specifics in addition) 
of 40 per cent is going to be of 
any advantage to any but the 
local producer, who can afford to 
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smile at the abolition of his direct 
bounty if he gets an indirect one. 
This sugar question has of course 
been one of the burning questions 
of United States politics for many 
years; and the charge that the 
Sugar Trust has actually pur- 
chased the votes of Senators in 
order to maintain the higher rates 
of duty, is the one that renders 
the bill as passed so very objec- 
tionable alike to Democrats who 
are free-traders and to Democrats 
who are not. 

There was of course a struggle 
over the cotton duties. These 
duties were under the original bill 
greatly reduced; whereupon the 
Advocatus Diaboli of the minority 
declared that the new scale of 
duties would destroy the cotton 
industry of America, “and again 
place the American market under 
the control of the English manu- 
facturer,” who would of course 
proceed to put up the price of 
spool cottons when he had had 
the satisfaction of sketching the 
ruins of American factories from 
the broken arches of Brooklyn 
Bridge! At this point, no doubt, 
the British manufacturer’s sense 
of humour, and his knowledge of 
business, will combine to render 
him less hopeful of such a pictur- 
esque and profitable pastime. 

The general characteristics of 
British trade, as it is likely to 
be affected by the new tariff, may 
be very briefly indicated by means 
of the Annual Trade Returns for 
1893, the latest published. Our 
imports from the United States 
have shown much fluctuation, as 
the following table will show :— 





Imports from United States. 


1889 . ‘ , £95,461,475 
1890 ‘ ° ‘ 97,283,340 
1891 ; , i 104,409,050 
1892 ; ‘ ‘ 108,186,317 


1893 : : ‘ 91,783,847 
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Exports to United States. 


1889 : 3 ° £43,878,934 
1890 ; ; , 46,340,012 
1891 ‘ : ‘ 41,066,147 
1892 . j , 41,412,006 
1893 : : ‘ 35,715,274 


The aggregate trade thus shows a 
noticeable falling off; the most 
remarkable decrease in our exports 
having taken place in wool and 
woollen goods, yarns, silk manufac- 
tures (a decrease from £1,155,417 
in 1889 to £301,107 in 1893), 
metals, glass manufactures, cloth- 
ing, hardware, and like articles of 
purely domestic produce. But the 
trade is still so very large that the 
application of a new tariff which 
will last till 1896, and after that 
date as long as Congress may take 
to prepare a new one, cannot fail 
to be a matter of the most serious 
consequence to this country. 
There are some broad general 


features of the tariff which need 


to be more particularly dwelt up- 
on, and which lend themselves to 
more satisfactory treatment. 

In the first place, the loss of 
revenue under this bill is admitted ; 
had it followed the lines of the 
Democratic Convention, and of 
the original bill, there would have 
been a greater deficit than is now 
threatened. A larger importation 
will, of course, even with reduced 
duties, give a good revenue. The 
pension system, which was in- 
creased year after year for the 
express purpose of consuming a 
revenue which was too great to 
be handled, may be reduced in 
cost; and other internal taxes 
will be laid on. The income-tax, 
for which elaborate provisions are 
made, and which goes into opera- 
tion after January 1, 1895, will 
no doubt add largely to the 
national revenue after the first 
experiments have given some de- 
gree of skill to those who are to 
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collect it. The minority do not 
tackle this part of the scheme. 

In the next place, the great 
change in the bill is in the sub- 
stitution of ad valorem duties for 
the mixed and specific duties of 
the tariffs of 1883 and 1890. 
This duty has been adopted with 
a particular regard, we are told, 
for the poorer classes. Twice in 
the history of the United States 
the ad valorem system was im- 
posed—z.e., in 1842 and 1846-61. 
The two parties have always 
divided in regard to it. The tariff 
of 1842 was distinctly protective, 
and specific duties were mixed 
with ad valorem duties. The tariff 
of 1846-61 was Democratic, and 
though it adopted an ad valorem 
scale, it yet maintained a pro- 
tection of from 20 to 40 per cent, 
which in those days was high pro- 
tection. The discussion will no 
doubt continue, as there are no 
elements of finality in it; and the 
change from the specific to ad 
valorem now will so change the 
character of the statistics that the 
discussion of tariff questions in 
the United States will increase 
the number of inmates in the 
lunatic asylums. 

Thirdly, the article relating to 
reciprocity provisions in the Act 
of 1890, under which the Presi- 
dent made agreements and pro- 
claimed them, is to be wholly 
done away with. In June 1892,} 
and in December 1892,? we had 
occasion to call attention to the 
peculiar character of these agree- 
ments as they bore on the most- 
favoured-nation clauses of treaties 
in which this country is interested. 
It is with pleasure we notice that 
the majority report says— 

“This section has brought no ap- 
preciable advantage to American ex- 
porters ; it is not in intention or effect 
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a provision for reciprocity, but for 
retaliation. [We pointed this out in 
December 1892.| It inflicts penalties 
upon the American people by making 
them pay higher prices, for these 
articles of the fiscal necessities of 
other nations compel them to levy 
duties upon the products of the 
United States, which in the opinion 
of the President are reciprocally un- 
equal and unreasonable. Under the 


provisions of this section, Presiden- 
tial proclamations have been issued 
imposing retaliatory duties upon 


Jive articles (sugar, molasses, tea, cof- 
fee, and hides) when coming from 
certain countries. These proclama- 
tions have naturally led to ill feeling 
in the countries thus discriminated 
against, and to diplomatic correspon- 
dence in which it has been claimed, 
with apparent justice, that such dis- 
criminations were in violation of our 
solemn treaty obligations.” 


In expressing in December 1892 
our hope that the new régime in 
America would have more respect 
for “the opinion of Christendom,” 
we had these proclamations, agree- 
ments, and treaties in view. 

It must be kept in mind that 
though many reductions have 
been made on the lines we have 
indicated, the new tariff is a 
distinctly Protective Tariff. The 
average rate of duties imposed 
on dutiable importations in 1892 
was 48.71 per cent. The rate 
that would have been imposed 
under the duties in the original 
Wilson Bill would have been 30.31 
cent,—a protection which seems 
high, and a source of revenue 
which seems certain. This rate 
has now been raised. In view of 
the fact that this 30 per cent aver- 
age—which in the case of particu- 
lar lines of manufactured goods 
amounts of course to very much 
more—stands in the way of the 
foreign exporter, we may accept 
with many “grains of salt” the 





1 «Colonies, Tariffs, and Treaties,” Blackwood’s Magazine, June 1892. 


2 «The Presidential Elections in America,” Blackwood’s Magazine, Dec. 1892. 
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statements made by the opponents 
of the bill, that the English manu- 
facturer is going to dominate the 
American market ; that the growth 
of any sort of sugar-cane or beet 
in the United States will be im- 
possible ; that free salt will trans- 
fer the New England markets to 
England and Canada; that free 
flax and hemp will transfer that 
industry from America to India ; 
that the reduction of the silk 
duties will remove all manufac- 
tures to France, Germany, and 
Japan; and that free coal would 
destroy the value of the coal de- 
posits of thirty-one States of the 
American Union. We have seen, 
of course, that the financial fabric 
of the United States is a frail 
structure. It is hardly possible 
to believe that after a century 
of protection the manufacturing, 
mining, and agricultural indus- 
tries of the United States are at 
the mercy of the effete monarchies 
and experimental Republics of 
Europe, even with a wire fence of 
30 per cent to protect them. 
Again, an attempt, feeble enough 
indeed, but well meant, has been 
made to encourage that long-suffer- 
ing, and always delicate, national 
industry—native shipping. This is 
attempted in two ways. In the 
first place, it is provided that all 
articles of foreign production im- 
ported for the construction and 
equipment, or repair, of vessels 
built in the United States for for- 
eign account, or for the purpose 
of being employed in the foreign 
trade, including the trade between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific ports 
of the United States, may be im- 
ported in bond; and upon proof 
that such articles have been used 
for the purpose mentioned, no 
duty shall be paid on them. In 
the second place, it is provided 
that a discriminating duty of 10 
per cent shall be placed on all 
goods imported in vessels not of 
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the United States, unless such 
vessels are entitled to enter the 
ports of the United States on 
equal terms with the vessels of 
the United States by treaty or 
by Act of Congress. The free 
importation of foreign articles for 
building and equipment and repair 
may indeed be a valuable conces- 
sion, and may be of service in the 
building of ships; but inasmuch 
as the United States has treaties, 
giving most-favoured or national 
treatment, with almost every 
Power in the world possessing 
ships in foreign trade, the 10 per 
cent discriminating duty will have 
no other obvious effect than that 
of increasing the number of such 
treaties, if there are any nations 
now not entitled. But the singu- 
lar manner in which American 
public men have interpreted trea- 
ties in times very recent, may 
make us feel that perhaps this 
clause of the new tariff may afford 
encouragement at least to official 
ingenuity. 

The income-tax feature of the 
new tariff is one that, like all the 
features of the scheme, requires 
time for development. In the 
meantime it is one of the most 
noticeable parts of the scheme. It 
has been hitherto supposed by 
most American writers on politi- 
cal economy that no income-tax 
would again be placed on Ameri- 
can citizens till the system of pro- 
tection had so stimulated the 
development of American natural 
resources, and so increased home 
manufactures, that importation 
would largely cease, the revenue 
from customs fall off, and some 
new form of taxation would be- 
come imperative. The last in- 
come-tax in the United States was 
imposed during the pressure of 
war expenditure. It was a gradu- 


ated tax extending from 5 to 74 and 
10 per cent, according to income. 
It was altered from time to time 
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according to the year’s needs, be- 
ginning at 3 per cent and 5 per 
cent in 1863; running up to 5 
and 10 per cent in 1866; declin- 
ing to 5 per cent in 1867-70; and 
still further declining to 2} per 
cent in 1871-73, at which date it 
ceased altogether. The total in- 
come from this source (including 
personal and corporate taxes) was 
$347,220,897 in ten years. The 
present rate is 2 per cent; and it is 
calculated that about $30,000,000 
can be collected in this way. The 
calculations made concerning this 
tax have revealed some very curi- 
ous things concerning this para- 
dise of labour and land flowing 
with whisky and wages; as, for 
example, that 31,500 persons own 
more than half the total wealth of 
the country, and that the number 
of persons and corporations hav- 
ing incomes of more than $4000 
is not more than 85,000. If we 
assume that the 85,000 are, say, 
heads of families—there are no 
figures as to the corporations—of, 
say, five persons each, then we 
find that out of a population usu- 
ally put, since 1891, for public 
discussion, at 70,000,000, only 
425,000 persons enjoy the direct 
benefit of incomes over $4000. It 
seems incredible, in view of all we 
sometimes hear about American 
prosperity. 

The general characteristics of 
American trade during the year 
ending June 30, 1893, show a 
number of abnormal conditions. 
These may be briefly indicated. 
The imports from Europe show an 
increase of $66,821,624. Of this 
increase, $26,558,888 came from 
Great Britain. The domestic 
exports to Europe decreased 
$189,106,919. Of this sum 
$78,991,774 consists of the de- 
creased trade with Great Britain. 
The increased import from Great 
Britain is qualified by the fact 
that a large part of the increase 
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was in items free of duty, the 
dutiable articles —7.e., manufac- 
tures— being deterred by the 
M‘Kinley tariff. The decreased 
export to England was mainly in 
bread - stuffs. The movement of 
gold was the most remarkable 
feature. We have indicated in an 
earlier part of this article the fact 
that a borrowing nation cannot 
pursue the ré/e of a predatory pic- 
aroon among its creditors. This 
lesson was taught the United 
States in 1893. The total ex- 
ports of gold to Europe ran up 
from $59,952,285 in 1889, to 
$108,680,844 in 1893; and im- 
mediately from $50,195,327 in 
1892 to $108,680,844 in 1893—a 
very startling jump in one year. 
Nothing on the face of things 
accounts for it. The excess 
of exports over imports was 
$202,875,686, and in the nature 
of things a considerable import of 
gold ought to have taken place. 
But the reverse was the case. 
The export of gold to Great Brit- 
ain jumped from $6,508,060 in 
1892 to $21,415,797 in 1893, and 
to France and Germany there 
were like increases. There were 
no unusual disturbances in the 
London money-market to call for 
a demand for gold. Nevertheless 
the demand for gold on the United 
States was peremptory and per- 
sistent. The truth is, that capital 
invested in the United States and 
in American securities was sud- 
denly withdrawn owing to want 
of confidence. ‘American Gov- 
ernment and railroad securities,” 
says the official statistician, “have 
been sent to this country in large 
blocks to be sold, while foreign 
investors have made limited pur- 
chases in our stock and invest- 
ment markets, except when the 
conditions were such as to offer 
a special inducement to taking 
chances—that is, in a time of dis- 
tress bordering upon panic.” That 
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so complete a breakdown should 
have taken place in American 
securities may serve as a warning 
against a fiscal policy which tends 
to produce want of confidence and 
a desire for reprisals on the part 
of creditor nations. 

Those who are now joining in 
the insensate outcry against the 
House of Lords in this country, 
for a perfectly legitimate exercise 
of a well-understood part of the 
functions of its office —i.e., the 
amendment or rejection of meas- 
ures which in their judgment 
may not have received sufficient 
consideration from the public— 
would do well to consider the 
present and late attitude of the 
American Senate. This body, 
theoretically the elect of the 
elect, but practically the partisan 
choice of, in many cases, purchased 
legislatures, delayed for months 
the settlement of the Currency 
Question upon which the public 
issued its ‘ mandate,” sternly 
enough, in November 1892, and 
for a considerable time delayed, 
and have, in part, and in charac- 
ter also, altered the Tariff Bill 
of the House of Representatives, 
passed in that House after weeks 
of anxious and careful debate. 
This same body has within a few 
months rejected the President’s 
nominee for the Supreme Court 
of the country, at the dictation 
of one of the most objectionable 
of the “ Boss” senators, and so 
maltreated the President’s nominee 
for the post of American Minister 
to Italy that, after being finally con- 
firmed in his appointment, he re- 
signed the office in disgust. It will 
be well for those who think that the 
British House of Lords is a body 
with an imperfect organisation, to 
remember that it is a body with 
splendid and patriotic traditions, 
and that in all its history it has 
never thwarted the public will as 
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badly, as needlessly, and as often 
as the American Senate has done 
within a period so short as to be 
within the memory of the most 
casual reader of the journals. 

The question may now be briefly 
discussed, How long is this new 
tariff likely to last? The chief 
speakers on each side have ap- 
pealed to the future; those who 
are in doubt as to results al- 
ways do. Mr Reed, of Maine, 
ex-Speaker, a man of much ability, 
concluded his remarks, his ora- 
tion, against the Wilson Bill as 
follows :— 


“We know, my friends, that before 
this tribunal we all of us plead in 
vain. Why we fail let those answer 
who read the touching words of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s first inaugural, and re- 
member that he pled in vain with 
these same men and their predeces- 
sors. Where he failed we cannot 
hope to succeed. But though we fail 
here to-day, like our great leader of 
other days in the larger field, before 
the mightier tribunal which will finally 
and for ever decide this question we 
shall be more than conquerors; for 
this great nation, shaking off as it 
has once before the influence of a 
lower civilisation, will go on to fulfil 
its high destiny until over the South, 
as well as over the North, shall be 
spread the full measure of that amaz- 
ing prosperity which is the wonder 
of the world.” 


On the other hand, Mr Wilson 
of Virginia, the sponsor of the 
new tariff, concluded as follows :— 


“This is not a battle over percent- 
ages, over this or that tariff schedule ; 
it is a battle for human freedom. As 
Mr Burke truly said, every great 
battle for human freedom is waged 
around the question of taxation. ... 
The men who had the opportunity to 
sign the Declaration of Independence, 
and refused or neglected because 
there was something in it which they 
did not like—thank God there were 
none such; but if there had been, 
what would be their standing in his- 
tory to-day? If men on the battle- 
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field at Lexington or at Bunker Hill, 
from some ground of personal or local 
dissatisfaction, had thrown away their 
weapons, what think you would have 
been their feelings in all the remain- 
ing years of their lives when the 
Liberty Bell rang out on every re- 
curring anniversary of American in- 
dependence? This is a roll of honour. 
This is a roll of freedom ; and in the 
name of honour and in the name of 
freedom I summon every Democratic 
member of this House to inscribe his 
name upon it.” 


The next Presidential election 
will have to settle between these 
two gentlemen and the great par- 
ties they represent. A reference 
to the history of American tariffs 
will show how long each has lasted. 
Thus :— 

The tariff of 1842, Protectionist, 
lasted four years. 

The tariff of 1846, Democratic 
and less protective, but still main- 
taining high duties, lasted till 
1857, or eleven years. 

The tariff of 1857, still more 
Democratic and less Protectionist 
by 25 per cent, lasted four years. 

The tariff of 1861, Republican 
and Protectionist, was made more 
Protectionist in 1862 and 1864, 
and lasted in its protective form 
till 1870, or nearly ten years in all. 

The tariff of 1870 and 1872, re- 
duced and Democratic, lasted till 
1875, in all five years. 

The Protectionist tariff of 1875 
lasted till 1883, or eight years. 

The tariff of 1883, moderately 
Protectionist, lasted till 1890, or 
seven years. 

The tariff of 1890, extremely 
Protectionist, anti- European, and 
Republican, lasted till 1894, or 
four years, 

It will thus be observed that 
history affords no promise of per- 
manence in the matter of Ameri- 
can tariffs. The present tariff has 
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opposed to it the whole Republican 
party: the manufacturers as a 
class ; the labour organisations as 
a class; the anti-European element 
as a class; the silver States and 
the men who control wem; the 
corporations that will have to pay 
income-tax; and the unclassified 
series of interests and induswries 
which, as even the Democratic re- 
port on the bill confesses, have 
grown up under the influences 
of the Protectionist system. Mr 
Cleveland, to whose personal popu- 
larity much of the enthusiasm that 
brought about the American vic- 
tory was due, having filled the 
office for two terms, will be unable, 
unless the political history record 
of the country is broken, to accept 
a nomination for a third term in 
1896. Mr Wilson, whose name is 
now so prominent as the responsi- 
ble author of the new tariff, seems 
to be a man of precarious health. 
And all the signs seem to point to 
a reaction towards Protection in 
1896. It must be remembered 
that the reaction will not need to 
be great in the case of a country 
having still a protective duty of 
more than 30 per cent on the 
average. But even the Protection- 
ists in the United States may be 
expected not to ignore the sharp 
lessons of experience ; and we may 
assume that no further attempts 
will be made to ruin the trade of 
other countries, to dissever the 
American colonies of European 
nations from the parent States, to 
force a silver-based currency upon 
the reluctant countries of Europe, 
and to insolently parade a policy 
of enmity and of defiance of not 
merely the power and the riches of 
the great commercial nations of the 
world, but of the indignation which 
an offended civilisation can feel, 
and the punishment it can inflict. 














